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ROMANISM IN RUSSIA. — 


CHAPTER I. 


STATE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH UNDER THE 
REIGN OF THE EMPEROR PAUL. 


At the commencement of his reign, the Emperor Paul 
showers favours upon Siestrencewitz and names him Metro- 
politan, 1798.—The system of the Empress Catherine in the 
- ecclesiastical administration preserved.—Establishment of a 
department for the affairs of the Roman clergy, 1797.—Rela- 
tions with Rome.—New delimitation of the dioceses, 1798.— 
Augmentation of the number of dioceses and of episcopal 
charges.—Regulations for the churches and convents of the 
Catholic rite, 1798.—Nunciature of Count Litta.—He finds 
auxiliaries among the Knights of Malta and the French 
emigrants.—The Order of La Trappe introduced into Russia by 
emigrants.—The delimitation of the dioceses confirmed by the 
Nuncio, 1798.—The Emperor names the bishops to these dio- 
ceses.—The Nunciature of Count Litta appears to become 
permanent.—Signification of this official—Ideas of Sies- 
trencewitz upon the discipline of the clergy contained in his 
Memoire, 1798.—His ideas as to the power of the Pope and 
the Nunciature.—Misunderstandings of the Government and 
the Nuncio, and his dismissal in 1799.—Efforts of Pope Pius 
VII. to renew this Nunciature at St. Petersburg, 1801.— 
Animosity and intrigues of the Jesuits against the Metro- 
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politan—Father Gruber.—The Church of St. Petersburg 
confided to the Jesuits.—Disgrace of the Metropolitan.—His 
exile, 1800.—The Jesuits do away with the administration of 
the Catholic Church in Russia.—They completely deteriorate 
its basis.—The Jesuits spread themselves.over the country.— 
Intervention of the Emperor Paul with the Ottoman Porte in 
favour of the Jesuits, 1800.—Brief of the Pope for the re- 
establishment of the Order of the Jesuits in Russia at the 
request of the Emperor Paul, 1801.—Francis Carew, General 
of the Order.—Gruber succeeds Carew.—Siestrencewitz in his 
exile.—State of the United Greek Church.—Kstablishment of 
the dioceses of Brest and of Luck, 1798.—The administration 
of the United Greek Church devolves on the Catholic Depart- 
ment.—Artificial means by which the Union is sustained.— 
Latin Propagand. 

Tuat which under Catherine was the result of a 
system based on profound conviction, was only a 
work of haphazard, sometimes fortunate, but often 
fatal, under her successor. In State affairs the 
Emperor Paul pursued, as one may say, the idea 
of abolishing all that had been created by his 
mother, of doing everything contrary to what she 
had done, and when he found it impossible to 
destroy what she had instituted, he changed the 
name of the institution. The administration of 
the Roman Catholic Church, formed, nevertheless, 
an exception to this general plan, inasmuch as 
Siestrencewitz enjoyed the favour of his sovereign. 
The merit of this exemption belongs only to the 
bishop himself, to whose hands Catholicism was at 


this juncture confided in Russia. During the first 
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years of his reion, the Emperor Paul was well 
disposed to Siestrencewitz; he conferred on him 
the Order of St. Andrew, gave him in 1798 the 
title of Metropolitan, obtained for him and for his 
successors in this dignity, a cardinal’s hat from 
Rome, and what was still more important and 
expressive as a particular mark of his favour, he 
made him Commander of the Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. For a short 
time the administration of the Catholic Church 
continued on the basis on which it was placed by 
Catherine; the episcopal authority over the entire 
clergy was as complete as under her reign: the 
relation of the State towards the Church did not 
vary, but some changes in detail were, however, 
introduced in the administration which denoted 
that the powerful hand of the Directress existed no 
more. In 1797, a special department was estab- 
lished in the Ministry of Justice for the affairs of 
the Roman clergy, but the following year this 
department was entirely separated from the minis- 
try, and subordinated to the archbishop, whose 
importance it consequently augmented, as all cases 
of appeal from the Roman dioceses against the 
sentence of the consistories were carried to and 
decided by him, All this was the work of Sies- 
trencewitz. 
Ba 
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As to the emperor, he took an active part in the 
transactions occurring with Rome, and in this 
respect he gave an impulse to the line of conduct 
to be always followed by the Russian Government. 
The better to judge of his disposition towards the 
Holy See, it is interesting to glance at the resolu- 
tions written by his own hand in reply to a demand 
of the Pope in 1797. These resolutions define 
the authority of the Pope in Russia; and as very 
characteristic we give them in their primitive 
form :— 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE Em- 
PEROR. 
Ist. As I have reccived, so 
T shall maintain them. 


Dremanps or Rome. 


Ist. The preservation of 
the rights accorded to the 
instituted Orders of the Ca- 
tholic religion. 

2nd. The preservation of 
the property of the Clergy, 
and liberty of conscience. 

3rd. The restoration of the 
ancient Order in all ecclesi- 
astical rights, in ease they 
have been previously modi- 
fied. 


2nd. The same. 


3rd. It is vain to demand 
this. 


4th. Of the recognition by 
the Catholics of the supre- 
macy of the Pope, and the 
right to nominate bishops of 
the two rites, Catholic and 
United Greek, in proportion 
to the Catholic population of 
the empire. 


Ath. That which has been 
and still subsists shall re- 
main. 


REIGN OF THE 


DEMANDS OF Romrz. 


5th. The preservation of 
the hierarchy ; in short thata 
bishop cannot exercise his 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE Eiu- 
PEROR. 
5th. In this case the Em- 
peror will prescribe as ap- 
pears to him necessary. 


authority without first re- 
ceiving the bull of installa- 
tion and canonical authorisa- 
tion from the Holy See. 

6th. The preservation of 
the convents in their actual 
condition, and the ameliora- 
tion of the position of the 
Monastic Orders. 


Gth. It is not necessary to 
consider this. It is not the 
Emperor’s affair. Left with- 
out any reply. 


From these demands of Rome we may reason- 
ably deduce the following conclusions:—that Rome, 
satisfied with the enactments of the Empress 
Catherine as to the administration of the Roman 
Church, wished to preserve the rights and privileges 
accorded the Catholic clergy by this sovereign. 
But at the same time Rome conceived further 
projects: she would domineer over the Catholics in 
Russia, and disregarding the power of the State, 
would try to propagate her creed by the augmenta- 
tion of the number of dioceses. The immunities and 
privileges that the Catholics of Russia enjoyed were 
not enough for her. She cautiously required in 
writing a promise that they should not be violated— 
in a word, an obligation by the Government—a 
species of concordat. 
dently. 


But the Emperor acted pru- 
He gave no obligation by which the 
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sovereions of Russia were bound by anything but 
_ their own individual will to act as seemed to them 
best for the benefit of their Catholic subjects; and 
as. to other demands incompatible with the dignity 
of the empire, he rejected them altogether. It is 
worthy of remark that at this epoch Rome herself 
recognised the decadence of the Monastic Orders ; 
already at this period she was uneasy at the 
diminution in the number of the convents, and of 
the preservation to the clergy of their landed 
properties, and tried to obtain a guarantee on these 
heads to prevent their secularisation which appeared 
to her probable, particularly as this question had 
before been mooted in the Polish Diets. 

While limiting the encroaching tendencies of 
Rome, the Emperor Paul was far from being hostile 
to Catholicism or the Papacy. On the contrary, 
distineuished from certain other sovereigns of his 
time, he came to the aid of the two Popes, his 
contemporaries, with that chivalrous enthusiasm 
which characterised him. At the first intelligence 
of the occupation of the Roman territory by the 
troops of the French Republic, he proposed to 
Pius VI. a safe and honourable asylum in Russia. 
His favourite idea was to restore to the Popedom the 
territories and legations conquered from her by the 
French Republic. At the time of the assassination. 
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of General Duphot in December, 1797, when Ber- 
thier marched against Rome, and at St. Petersburg 
every one feared serious dangers for the octo- 
genarian and sick Pope, the Emperor called the 
Metropolitan Siestrencewitz on the 24th January, 
1798, and said, requesting him to be seated :— 
‘* You know what is passing at Rome; the next two 
or three couriers may bring the news of the Pope’s 
death, as they have already administered the Com- 
munion. I foresee what may happen. The French 
may or may not elect a Pope. He may even be 
canonically elected; but later prove by his man- 
dates and his bulls that his opinions are French, 
and not conformable to the dogmas of the Catholic 
-Church and the Gospel. In this case it is neces- 
sary to foresee and be ready to act. He rules over 
ten millions of flocks. I respect the Catholic reli- 
gion, and will that it remains intact. We shall 
quietly await the news of the death of his Holi- 
ness, which must shortly happen; and I now 
request you not to mention that which I shall say 
to you. I wish you to be prepared for this event, 
that the order and tranquillity of the Catholic 
Church in our dominions be not disturbed. If the 
new Pope be orthodox all will be well; if he be 
constitutional, things shall remain as they are at 
present. His bulls and mandates shall be received 
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as before with the sovereign approbation; but if he 
shows that he propagates French maxims, and 
that political exigence obliges us to forbid them, 
then I shall declare you Chief of the Church in 
Russia in order to rescue the Catholic faith. I 
repeat, therefore, that if the newly elected Pope be 
not orthoéox in his bulls and maxims—to be de- 
termined by future facts—and as it may happen 
that he be not, it will be necessary to be ready, 
that the novelty of the case embarrass us not. The 
fifteen months of my reign, which the Almighty 
has blessed, has taught me to foresee events. A 
Catholic has prophesied that in the year 1798 
there would be no Pope, and in the cupola of St. 
Peter, where there are the medallions and the relics 
of all the Popes, the place for Pius VI. is the last.’’* 

On the elevation of Pius VII. to the pontifical 
throne, the Emperor renewed the offer he had made 
to Pius VI., through Monsieur Italinsky, his minis- 
ter at the Court of Naples. The Pope was ex- 
ceedingly touched. ‘‘ This new proof of your 
kindness and magnanimity,” he replied to the 
Emperor, ‘‘has excited in our heart the most lively 
eratitude. But,” he added, “as to what concerns 
our departure, we should only think of it in case 
that circumstances of importance imperiously 
demand it for the good of religion, without any 


* Memoirs written by Siestrencewitz. 
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particular solicitude for ourselves. We avow, how- 
ever, that the amicable and sincere intentions of 
the French Government have relieved us from all 
apprehension on this head. Thus we have remained 
quietly in our See, and our hopes have not been 
deceived. The conduct of the French army in our 
States corresponds perfectly with the declarations 
and commands of its Government; and justice 
obliges us to acknowledge it to your Imperial 
Majesty. But if circumstances happily permitted 
us tO remain in our States, we, nevertheless, retain 
eternal gratitude in the depths of our heart for 
your Majesty’s friendship, testified on this occa- 
sion.” Pope Pius VII. did not cease to prove his 
gratitude to the Emperor Paul, and to try to merit 
his good opinion. An autograph letter written to 
this Sovereign, dated 9th March, 1801, expresses 
the Pope’s private feelings :—‘‘ As the successor of 
Pius VI., we claim from your imperial Majesty the 
same interest testified towards this great Pontiff 
since the day that he enjoyed in this city the 
presence of your Majesty.* Animated by the senti- 
ments of friendship and admiration inherited from 
our predecessor, and bound by the strongest cords 
of gratitude for many proofs of interest in us, we 
have grounds to hope that the same goodness may 
be extended towards ourselves. But our confidence 


*Tbhe Emperor Paul had visited Rome when Grand Duke. 
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is still more firmly fixed on that grandeur of soul of 
your Imperial Majesty, which will certainly not fail 
to support the Church of Rome by your distin- - 
guished protection.” 

Returning now to the interior organisation of the 
Catholic Church in Russia, we must preliminarily 
remark that in 1798 there took place a new deli- 
mitation of the dioceses. They were formed into 
six. Ist. The Archbishopric of Mohilew for White 
Russia, including the government of Kiew and all 
the churches of the empire that made no part 
with any other diocese. 2nd. The Bishopric of 
Wilna for the governments of Lithuania (actually 
the government of Wilna and Grodno) and Cour- 
land with the exception of Samogitia. 8rd. The 
Bishopric of Samogitia in the actual government of 
Kowno. 4th. The diocese of Luck for the Volhy- 
nia. 5th. Kamience for Podolia. And 6th. The 

Bishopric of Minsk; for the government of the 
game name. A-vicar to each bishop was appointed ; 
and the Archbishop received three, one of whom 
bore the title of Suffragan of Mohilew, who was 
charged with the affairs of the See, as the Metropo- 
litan generally resided at St. Petersburg. The second 
vicar resided at Polotsk, and the third at Kiew. 

This augmentation of the dioceses and eccle~ 
siastical appointments, although conformable to the 
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principles of administration followed until then, 
would probably never have taken place under the 
Empress Catherine. As for the Catholics they were 
quite useless; and for an empire now Catholic in 
the midst of a population of the Greek rites, they 
were unnecessary. But itis not difficult to excuse 
’ - Siestrencewitz, who was 2 Roman Catholic prelate 
and not a Russian Statesman; it was only natural 
that he was not indifferent to the propagation of 
Catholicism, and that in this instance he seconded 
that in which he was not guided by the Govern- 
ment. Ultramontane fanatics reproached him in not 
having taken ereater advantage of the reign of the 
Emperor Paul to spread his creed in Russia. 
That this multiplication of dioceses was unneces- 
sary may be judged by the fact that a short period 
before, under the Polish domination, at a time 
when Romanism was the established religion, the 
country of Minsk did not form a diocese apart, but 
with its northern districts belonged to the See of 
Wilna, of which it formed a deanery with fifteen 
churches, its southern divisions appertaining to the 
Bishopric of Luck. This country, adhering to 
the Greek faith from time immemorial, did not 
commence to be Romanised till the end of the 
sixteenth century, when the Monastic Orders in- 
creased so numerously that at the close of the 
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last century there were more convents than parish 
churches in the government of Minsk. This fact 
confirms our opinion above stated, as to the aim 
and signification of the religious fraternities in the 
Western provinces. At the time of the erection 
of the diocese of Minsk, there were only in the 
Government fifty churches, whereas the Bull 
authorising its formation enumerates one hundred 
and fifty, apparently to. justify the extension. It 
is evident that the establishment of this useless 
diocese, which was not deficient in clergy, served 
only to propagate Popery, to draw closer the lines 
of the union, and to spread it amongst the 
populations. The creation of vicarats, too, had no 
other intention: If the vicars were of any utility 
in the See, as the Metropolitan resided at St. 
Petersburg, their number was exaggerated; but 
these vicarages were altogether useless for the 
diocese, as well as for all other bishoprics which 
did not surpass the limits of a government. With 
the exception of Samogitia, these governments 
had only a few churches and congregations belong- 
ing to the Latin faith in comparison to other 
Confessions. ‘The government of Volhynia con- 
tained one hundred churches, and there were still 
more in that of Podolia. To permit liberty of 
conscience to every man is the duty of an equitable 
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government, but to propagate a strange religion in a 
country where there isa recognised and established 
faith, is not the obligation of sovereigns. In this 
case the Russian Government acted, not in the 
interests of the empire, but in those of Rome, 
and it merits Catholic gratitude for its particular 
kindness towards the Roman Church. 

In short, as we have. mentioned, the principal 
basis of the administration was preserved. The 
ukase for an establishment of the dioceses con- 
firmed the limits allotted to the power of the Pope 
in the empire as traced by Catherine, by prohibiting 
the promulgation of his bulls and briefs without 
the supreme authority, and controlling all direct 
relations between the clergy and foreign interfer- 
ence. The subordination of the Monastic Orders 
and their Provincials to the Bishops—the nomina- 
tion to capitulary as well as parochial dignities by 
the Bishops without being trammelled by patrons— 
was also confirmed. Thus, while the domain of 
Romanism was extended, the administrative organi- 
sation of the Church was not changed. These 
principles were still more developed in the regula- 
tion for the convents and the Roman Catholic 
churches of the empire, published in 1798. As 
the Monastic Orders were in the most complete 
disorganisation—a fact of which even Rome herself 
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was convinced—their reeulation became imperative. 
Notwithstanding the subordination enjoined towards 
their diocesan Bishops, adopted by the Russian 
Government as the base of their re-organisation, 
they were, nevertheless, relatively independent, as 
they preserved the right to meet for the discussion 
of the affairs of their Order, and for the election of 
Provincials, Priors, and other superiors... The 
elected owing only their election to their con- 
stituents, often refused obedience to the Bishops, . 
who had no voice in their nomination. These 
assemblies of the Orders were, therefore, abolished 
as inconvenient or useless for the Convents, secing 
that the Monks very often went to distant districts. 
The choice of the Provincials and other Monastic 
Superiors lay with the Bishop, who also received 
- authority to inspect the establishments, but com- 
plaints against the Provincials were to be carried 
to the local consistories. The Monks were not 

ermitted peregrinations from one diocese to 
another, or allowed to absent themselves volun- 
tarily, or even to quit the convent for any leneth 
of time, though remaining in the same diocese, 
without a written permission from the Prior or 
Superior. They were forbidden to preach or pub- 
lish works on political matters, particularly con- 
cerning the Government, and were recommended 
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to exercise themselves in Christian virtues and 
religious meditations. To prevent the entry of 
individuals into an Order who were not quite 
decided as to their vocation, who might later repent 
of that on which they had not sufficiently reflected, 
it was enacted that novices should only make a 
simple vow, simplicia vota, but the more solemn 
and definite one should not be pronounced until 
after consecration as under deacon. A ‘woman 
before becoming a nun should attain her twenty- 
second year. All convents, without distinction of 
Order, were held to contribute to the public support, 
according to their means. As stated in the regula- 
tions, ‘‘all Monastic Orders shall serve the country, 
and contribute to its welfare;” the one, like the 
Jesuits and the Piares, by instructing youth con- 
formably to their rules; the others, who live in 
retirement like the Carmelites and Cistercians, by 
sacrificing a part of their revenues for the support 
of hospitals, hospices, and schools; the nuns by 
educating poor girls, attending the sick, and solac- 
ing the indigent and unfortunate. It is worthy of 
remark, that the regulations defined the true sieni- 
fication of the ecclesiastical estates, which were 
recognised as belonging to the clergy generally, 
and not exclusively to churches and convents 
merely because written in their name. This defi- 
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nition forbade the sale or exchange of these estates, 
and the Bishops were charged to see that they were 
not dissipated. In this way, the regulations con- 
firmed and developed the general principle of the 
hierarchical organisation of the Roman clergy 
which the Empress Catherine had laid down as the 
fundamental basis of the administration. 

Rome hurried to affix her sanction to the new 
delimitation of the dioceses published by the 
Emperor, and, under this pretext, delegated a 
Nuncio to Russia. During the last years of the 
reion of the Empress Catherine, the Pope had 
exerted every effort to have a representative at 
her Court, and had destined Count Litta, for- 
merly Legate at Warsaw, to this post. At War- 
saw the Count had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with some influential Russians; he had 
also a support in the pérson of his brother, the 
Minister of the Order of Malta. The Russian 
Government had foreseen this move in time, and 
for six months -made no response to the demands 
of the Court of Rome. But on the renewal of 
attempts to forward this scheme, she, in 1796, 
exacted a preliminary declaration from the Pope as 
to the mission he had confided to his Legate— 
upon the extent of his authority, and, at the same 
time, gave him to understand that even negotia- 
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tions with respect to this subject could not be com- — 
menced before certain demands of the Russian 
Government were complied with—at the head of 
which stood the elevation of Siestrencewitz to the 
dignity of a Cardinal. That which under Catherine 
Rome could not obtain, she succeeded in gaining 
from her successor. Without any conditions or 
explanations, Count Litta, Archbishop of Thebes, 
arrived in St. Petersburg as Legate, officially to con- 
firm the new dioceses. He found active and zealous 
auxiliaries among the French emigrants, residing 
in Russia, particularly in the members of the Order 
of Malta, who were favoured by the Emperor. 
The Count of Provence, in the suite of Louis 
XVIII., lived in Courland, and the Count d’Artois, 
afterwards Charles X., resided at St. Petersburg, 
while the Prince of Condé, with a whole army of 
emigrants, occupied the Volhynia. These exiles 
were devoted to Rome, and supported her on every 
occasion. With the Princess of Condé came the 
Order of La Trappe, the lady herself becoming 
Superior of the Nuns of this Society at Orsha, to 
whom, by command of the Emperor, the Basilians 
had to give up the edifice which they possessed in 
that city. It was at Orsha, also, that the Monks 
of La Trappe were placed, domiciled in a Convent 
of the Bernardines. This Order, however, did not 
VOL. II. O 
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long exist in Russia,. ‘all their wisdom and their 
virtue,” said a contemporary, ‘‘ consisting in the 
art of silence.” The Emperor Paul, finding it - 
useless to support a society for a science so easy 
and unnecessary, abolished it a short time after its 
arrival, and ordered the novices to be sent to their 
parents to learn to speak, but with reflexion. The 
Knights of Malta, who enjoyed the special favour 
of the Emperor, supported the Legate, the more so: 
that his brother, who was greatly esteemed by 
Paul, belonged to their number, having arrived to 
offer his Majesty the Grand Mastership and Pro- 
tectorship of the Order. 

On the 27th of July, 1798, the Legate confirmed 
the delimitation of the new episcopal sees. The 
diocese of Minsk ‘had a chapter of six prelates,, 
six canons, and six curates ; and the Legate seized 
this opportunity to augment the number of suiira- 
- gans for his chief, contrary to the ukase of the 
26th April, by which law it was determined, as we 
have seen, that every bishop, with the exception of 
the Archbishop of Mohilew, should have but cne. 
Litta knew perfectly well the regulation on this 
point ; but instead of conforming to it, he inserted 
in the act constituting the Bishopric, four suffragans: 
for the diocese of Wilna, viz: Wilna, Courland,. 
Trocky, and Brest. This modification of the uskase, 
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though never confirmed by the Government, was 
never ‘abolished, as it was disagreeable to deprive 
those actually in office of their places. 

But afterwards others were again elevated to 
those dignities, without any regard to the reeularity 
or legality of their nomination. The Emperor 
named Kossakowsky, ci-devant Bishop of Inflandt, to 
the See of Wilna; Cieciszewsk1, ci-devant Bishop of 
Zytomir,to Luck; Prince Joseph Gedroic to Samo- 
gitia; and Dembowsky, and afterwards Sierakowsky, 
to Kamience, with Dederko to the See of Minsk. 

The Bishops of Samogitia and Luck preserved 
their estates, which were considerable. Samogitia 
counted 4479, Luck 2346 peasants on their lands. 
The other bishops received fiscal emoluments. 
The Archbishop and Bishop of Wilna were allowed 
the same subsidy as under the Empress Cathe- 
rine, while Kamience and Minsk received a sum 
of six thousand rubles each yearly. It is worthy 
of attention that at this juncture Rome con- 
templated the erection of a seventn diocese in the 
South. She however cherished this idea in silence, 
and with her usual perseverance carried out her 
object by the concordat of 1846. 

The confirmation of the new diocese was only 
2 pretext for the mission of Count Litta, the 
real object of Rome being the establishment of 
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a permanent Nunciature in Russia. The Empress 
Catherine had foreseen this, and declined to receive 
a Legate in her empire before the negotiations 
with which he was charged were declared. As 
such precautions were not taken later, Rome 
carried out her designs. Having accomplished the 
official mission, the Count continued to reside at 
St. Petersburg as Legate. The important signi- 
fication of this functionary was that Rome main- 
tained not merely a diplomatic agent who acquainted 
her with all that was passing in the country to 
which he was accredited, but was at the same time 
a medium through which she directly governed the 
church andthe Roman Catholic clergy. The Nuncio 
represented the double power of the Pope; the 
temporal power as sovereign of the States of the 
Church, and the spiritual power as chief of that 
Church. Thus his representative was not only a 
simple envoy like the diplomatic agents of other 
countries, but what is more important, he arbitrated 
in the ecclesiastical administration of the country 
where he resided. 3 

In Poland there had formerly been a permanent 
Nuncio, who from thence governed all the Latin 
clergy both of that kingdom and the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. This functionary decided 
and resolved all the important questions of 
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the administration. It was he who judged 
the bishops, who distributed ecclesiastical dig- 
nities either in the name of the king or of his 
own chief. He interfered in the interior organisa- 
tion of the clergy, abrogated the power of the 
Government, and extended the power of the Pope 
to almost unlimited extent, sothat through his me- 
dium Rome might be said to have been transported 
to Poland. The clergy, forming in every accepta- 
tion- of the word status in statu, nearly altogether 
forgot their nationality, considering themselves as 
citizens of the Roman caste spread all over the 
universe. ‘Thus, entirely devoted to Rome, and to 
their own privileges, it was very natural that they 
_ forgot their country’s welfare. It was this which 
disquieted Russia in the newly annexed provinces, 
where the clergy were already separated from the 
rest of the empire by nationality and idiom,— 
where the Government necessarily tried to produce 
a fusion with the other and interior parts of the 
country. The establishment of a Nuncio could 
only infuse a stronger element of divergence be- 
tween the body and the members of the empire, 
but happily the success of Rome was of short du- 
ration: the mistake was quickly perceived, and 
the. Nunciature was abolished. 

The Metropolitan Siestrencewitz could not from 
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his convictions and his knowledge of the country 
conceive the idea of extending the influence of 
Rome so far beyond rational limits in Russia. 
These convictions are manifest in all the reor- 
ganisation of the Latin clergy under Catherine, 
and during the first years of the reign of the Em- 
peror Paul. All these reforms prove a sincere 
desire to save the Church and raise it, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the clergy; but the 
intervention of Rome, who disquieted herself more 
about prerogatives than the religion she was called 
upon to preach, was declined. His opinions upon 
the pretensions of the Court of Rome are very 
aptly expressed in an autograph memorandum pre- 
served in the Archives of the Ministry at Moscow, 
bearing this title :—‘‘ De la hiérarchie de Véglise 
Catholique dans lEmpire.” It was upon the 
basis of this document that, in 1798, the regula- 
tions above-mentioned were drawn up; but these 
regulations wete only part of a project relating 
exclusively to the Monastic Orders, while the 
original memorandum of Siestrencewitz embraced 
every department of the administration of the 
clergy ; for example: the duties of the bishops ; the 
institution of seminaries ; the erection of schools; 
and that which was most important, it indicated 
the motives for the proposed reforms. The ques- 
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‘tion of the seminaries was separated from the 
general project and examined by the Senate, but 
was not decided until the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander I. \ As to the bishops the clause con- 
cerning them was also excluded, as, after the 
abbreviation of the primitive design, it did not 
longer relate to all the ecclesiastical administration 
for which it was destined; and the preambles merely 
explained how indispensable were the measures 
taken. But these explanations unveiled the very 
essence of the published enactments, the opinions 
upon the relations between the temporal and the 
spiritual power, and the signification of the influ- 
ence of Rome. Examining them closely, we find 
_ the memorandum commences by the following defi- 
nition of the supremacy of the Roman Church :— 
‘*The sovereign has a right to the obedience and 
the fidelity of all his subjects of whatever religion 
or station they may be, either ecclesiastical or 
secular, not only as regards their social existence, 
but also by conscientiously following the precepts 
of Holy Scripture. As the Anointed of the Lord 
he is supreme in his empire over the Churches and 
the Christian clergy. . As for the Catholic Church, 
the sovereign permits it to retain its dependence on 
the Pope as its chief in all that relates to its 
dogmas; but for the interior discipline and govern- 
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ment in his dominions, it is confided to the dio- 
cesan bishops, his subjects,” named always by the 
iimperor himself, and consecrated by the metropo- 
litan with the benediction of the Pope. The 
bishops possessed the same ecclesiastical authority 
which the prelates of the Church enjoyed during 
the first ten centuries of Christianity, before 
Gregory VI. abridged their power. They were 
amenable to a permanent Synod sitting at St. Peters- 
burg. The memorandum goes on to say:—‘“‘ In the 
primitive Church, before the Popes had arrogated 
the interior jurisdiction of the dioceses, the arch- 
bishop assembled a council twice a year to decide 
the doctrinal discussions which were then the 
mode, as well as the affairs of the bishop. Such a 
council should be permanent at St. Petersburg, the 
Emperor himself to name the subjects of discus- 
sion, under the presidency of the archbishop when 
he came to the capital to visit the churches as 
customary. A-secular Procureur should attend for 
the Emperor, and could arrest the execution of 
decrees and resolutions which he had reason to sus- 
pect. Whatever broached on the rights, or was 
contrary to the laws of the country, should be laid 
by him before the Senate. With respect to the 
proposed reforms of the Monastic Orders, Siestren- 
cewitz thus expressed himself—these reforms, by 
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the way, being partly realized:—‘‘The first Monks 
lived in the deserts from which the early Christian 
bishops called them to the towns to succour their 
flocks. Their number increased, owing to the 
sanctity of their exterior severities and the ignor- 
ance and superstition of centuries, to such a point, 
that in the suburbs of Constantinople alone there 
were more than a hundred thousand Monks, and 
these men elevated or dethroned emperors or patzi- 
archs alike. The Popes of Rome, seeing such an 
engine in the hands of the Church, resolved to 
raise a similar army of their own for similar pur- 
poses; and, understanding the spirit of the men, 
instituted for them religious Orders, leaving them 
free choice as to which to enter according to their 
wishes. The Pope secured their attachment by 
exempting them from the jurisdiction of the 
- bishops and their legitimate sovereigns, obliging 
them only to submit to the Generals of their Order, 
to whom exclusively they took an oath of obedience, 
and who resided at Rome. ‘Two other vows were 
imposed upon them, the one forbidding them to 
marry, the other to have any personal property. 
‘Their regulations isolated and detached them from 
their country, from their family, and from their 
relations, and even discharged them from submis- 
sion to their sovereign, so that in some cases, 
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the commands they received from their Generals 
amounted to absolution of their oath of allegiance 
to their legitimate prince. They executed these 
orders without hesitation, and passed into other 
countries, where in the convents of the same Order, 
they found, as one may term it, their native land. 
This establishment will be destroyed to its founda- 
tion when, in the first place, the religious shall 
submit exclusively to the jurisdiction of the dio- 
cesan bishops; secondly, when they shall be pro- 
hibited the least relation with their Generals; 
thirdly, when in making their profession, they 
shall have for the object of their vows spiritual 
obedience, and the diocesan bishops as Generals 
of their Order; and fourthly, that they shall always 
beforehand take the oath of allegiance to their 
sovereion. The diversity of the religious Orders, 
which is as pernicious to the State as the too great 
number of devotees, would disappear under an ex- 
terior similarity of dress; for example, a black 
cassock over the habit of the Order. By this 
regulation, some old men who are from long custom 
attached to their costume, need not be forced to 
wear the frock; and those who like to conform to 
uniformity—and they are the greater number— 
wearing the dress of the secular clergy, and dis- 
franchised from the caprices of their superiors and 
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monastic brethren, will be accustomed to the exe- 
cution of general regulations instituted for the 
monasteries, and established in the dioceses for the 
benefit of humanity.” With the view of drawing 
together the different Monastic Orders, Siestrence- 
witz proposed to send provincials designated by the 
bishop, to inspect the convents, without distinc- 
tion as to whether they were or were not of the 
Order to which this functionary belonged. By this 
plan he thought to do away with the inconveni- 
ences: first, that the visitor should not be compeiled 
to run all over the diocese from one spot to another 
to find the convent of his Order, but could visit 
-those in his vicinity; and secondly, in this way 
evade all partiality and too great intimacy with the 
brethren, a condescension which often induced the 
concealment of gross disorder. 

It was impossible to separate more clearly the 
doctrine of the dogmas of the Church from the 
abuses which belonged, properly speaking, only to 
the organisation and administration of the clergy 
supported by Rome for the furtherance of her own 
omnipotence, than Siestrencewitz here did. With 
respect to the dogmas, he marched openly against 
the abuses of the Papal power, but as Metropolitan 
of the Roman Church he could not blindly curb it 
before all the injunctions emanating from Rome. 
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Good Catholic as he was, he was yet not a fana- 
tical priest. He recognised the Pope as head of 
his Church, but not as autocrat. So far from 
touching the dogmas of the faith, he tried only to 
uproot those abuses incompatible with the true 
spirit of Christianity—abuses which the Popes 
themselves had left or introduced into the Church. 
In the eyes of the Ultramontanists this was a 
crime; but it was a signal merit in the sight of 
those who desired to see the faith, and not the 
domination of caste, confirmed. Indeed the Latin 
priesthood, as constituted by Rome, often hid 
religion ;—with them it was Rome first, religion 
afterwards. It sufficed to see the Pope and his 
entourage officially, to be convinced that it was not 
to the Almighty, but to the Roman Pontiff that 
they rendered homage—it was only behind him 
that they perceived Christ crucified. 

The epoch of Siestrencewitz appeared peculiarly 
suitable for Catholicism. Corrupted by purely mun- 
dane considerations, and debased in public opinion, 
it was upon the point of sinking altogether in the 
Polish provinces. Reforms were indispensable ; 
but Rome, menaced by the French Revolution, had 
only time to think of herself. Therefore, not only 
partial reforms, but a radical re-organization in 
the whole discipline of the Latin Church in Russia 
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was possible. For the preservation of this Church 
its reformer could well sacrifice the ambitious 
views of its servants. History itself presents us 
with a very striking example of how the Catholic 
clergy themselves set bounds to the authority of 
the Popes. Until the present day there exists at 
Utrecht in Holland a Catholic Church whose 
bishops, though faithful to the dogmas of the 
Roman creed, and recognising the Pope as Head 
of the Church, would not tolerate his intervention 
in the discipline and organisation of the priesthood; 
and, without demanding his permission and autho- 
rity, they themselves consecrated their bishops 
according to the rules of the primitive Church, 
confining themselves to informing Rome afterwards 
of the nomination of those whom they elevated to 
the episcopal dignity. According to the above it 
is not difficult to see how Siestrencewitz regarded 
the Nunciature of Count Litta. Hardly had the 
imperial sanction been given to his official recogni- 
tion, when the Metropolitan presented to the 
Emperor a brochure entitled ‘‘ The Election of the 
Popes,” 
Sable it was to limit the authority of the Holy 
Father in Russia. He clearly proved from history 
that during the first centuries of Christianity the 
Popes were elected by the clergy and the pcople, 


in which he demonstrated how indispen- 
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but were confirmed by the Emperor. He showed 
that even the consent of Rome to the consecration 
of the bishops was only a simple sign of ecclesias- 
tical unity ; and that the administrative authority 
in the dioceses belonged to the local bishops in so 
far as the laws of the State permitted. The 
memorials afterwards presented by Siestrencewitz 
developed the same convictions, grounded on posi- 
tive proofs contrary to the pretensions of the 
Nuncio to enjoy the right of jurisdiction and the 
administration of the clergy in the empire. He 
even demanded that the bulls of the Pope should 
not only be submitted to the sanction of the 
Government, as hitherto practised in Russia, but 
that Rome should send no bull or brief, unless at 
the express desire or demand of the Metropolitan, 
authorised by the Imperial Government. 

The Pope’s Legate, Count Litta, brother of the 
favourite of the Emperor, was well received at St. 
Petersburg. The Princes Bezborodko and Repnin 
were chosen to conduct negotiations with him ; and 
when Repnin afterwards left for Lithuania, Bezbo- 
rodko alone continued the conference. From his 
arrival Litta commenced to interfere in politics, 
ix the interior administration of the dioceses, and 
particularly in the interests of the United Greeks. 
The Jesuits seized the opportunity to profit by his 
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presence, and made every effort to emancipate 
themselves from dependence on the Metropolitan, 
and to be amenable only to their own General. 
The Emperor for a long time refused to see this ; 
but in November, 1798, he commanded Count 
Rostopchin to inform Siestrencewitz that the 
Nuncio should not interfere so much in affairs. 
Dating from this moment, the influence of the 
Nuncio with the Emperor declined. 

The Metropolitan’s authority over all the clergy, 
with the confirmation of all the edicts previously 
promulgated on the subject of the examination of 
the Bulls of the Pope, was established; ‘‘so that 
the Holy Father, banished as he was from the 
Apostolic See, and driven into a foreign country, 
could not forward to the bishops or other superiors 
of the Latin priesthood in the annexed Polish 
provinces, any bulls or briefs likely to induce con- 
flicts and tend to unsettle the country.” Recog- 
nising existing laws as sufficient for the regular 
transaction of the affairs of the Roman priesthood, 
the Emperor required the Metropolitan and other 
ecclesiastical authorities to direct their flocks ac- 
cording te the intentions of the above-named pre- 
scriptions and decrees which should afterwards be 
issued concerning the same, without paying any 
regard to the bulls of the Pope, ‘‘ which we do not 
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acknowledge as necessary ;” it is said in the re- 


script addressed on this subject to the arch- 
bishop—“‘ seeing that the power from which they 
emanate is actually through force of circumstances 
inactive.” 

The Emperor meeting the Metropolitan on the 
27th March, 1799, said to him: ‘‘ Should the 
Nuncio encroach on the imperial prerogative, 
should he interfere with jurisdiction and act con- 
trary to the institutions I have confirmed, I charge 
you to take the place of Procureur-General. You 
will not forget to address yourself to me in every- 
thing.” Shortly after this Litta transmitted a 
memorandum to the Ministry, which bore evident 
marks of discontent, upon the pretended infraction 
of the rights of the Holy Father, on the occasion 
of the rescript sent to the Archbishop Metropolitan 
Siestrencewitz, 17th March, 1799, with respect to 
the reception of the Papal bulls in Russia. In 
reply to these. observations of the Nuncio the 
Ministry thought fit to remit a note, in which, 
after having made him feel that there was neither 
persecution nor intolerance in the resolutions of 
this rescript, finished by declaring, first,—that in all 
things concerning the temporal power of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia, it shall be subject 
without restriction to the civil jurisdiction. Se- 
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condly, that the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff 
shall be limited exclusively to the spiritual, that is 
to say, to the maintenance of the ceremonies, 
rites, and dogmas of his Church, on which depends 
the complete unity of the chief and the mem- 
bers. Thirdly, that it should be only to objects 
of a spiritual nature that the bulls of the holy 
Father should refer, in addressing himself to the 
bishops of the Catholic churches in Russia. And, 
fourthly, to be assured that these bulls pass not 
the limits prescribed, it is necessary that every 
Catholic subject who demands one first obtain the 
consent of His Imperial Majesty, and before the 
reception of such in the empire they be presented 
to the Emperor, that the necessary visé be every 
time affixed. 

The opposition of the Legate to the measures of 


the Government irritated the Emperor, particu- 


larly as this opposition appeared to be systematic. 
In the first place, he protested against the choice 
of his Majesty in selecting Mer. Sicrakowski to 
the see of Kamienec, instead of his own candidate 
Dembowsky. Prince’ Bezborodko begged the Me- 
tropolitan to exert his influence to induce the 
Nuncio to desist from his pretensions, and to 
remind him that, as he had himself once had occa- 
sion to see, the Emperor never rescinded his deci- 
VOL. It. D 
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sions. But Litta declared that he should refuse 
Sierakowski the powers, without which he could 
not govern his See. The Emperor became furious. 
Hearing of his Majesty’s indignation, Litta imme- 
diately remitted to Rostopchin, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the necessary authority by which 
Sierakowski could administer the diocese for a 
term of six years. But this concession arrived too 
late. Next day the Nuncio received a command not 
to present himself at Court; and a short time after- 
wards the Nunciature was abolished, Litta receiving 
an intimation to quit St. Petersburg within twenty- 
four hours. The Metropolitan was charged to 
communicate to the Pope the reasons for his 
Envoy's dismissal, the despatch being forwarded 
through the medium of Souwaroff. 

Under Pope Pius VII. Rome again endea- 
voured to persuade the Russian Government 

that a Nuncio was requisite at St. Petersburg. 
_ The interest which the Emperor Paul took in the 
Knights of Malta seemed to presage that relations 
might be easily brought about between the two 
Courts. On this occasion Senator Lisakewicz was 
sent to Rome in 1801, to whom the Pope expressed 
his desire that a Nunciature should be established 
in Russia; adding, ‘‘ My views extend even farther ; 
I desire to unite the Greek and Catholic Churches. 
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To effect such an important object, which would 
immortalise the name of the Great Paul I., I am 
ready to go personally to St. Petersburg to treat 
directly with the Emperor, whose character is 
eminently loyal, just, and chivalrous.” 

After the departure of Count Litta, Siestrencewitz 
did not long remain chief of the Catholic Church 
in Russia, and therefore could not accomplish all 
the reforms he had marked out. His ancient 
enemies the Jesuits could not see with indifference 
the gradually increasing power of the Metropolitan. 
For them he was a menace, inasmuch as he neither 
esteemed nor liked their Order, and by the regula- 
tions of 1798 they were subjected to episcopal 
authority. In paragraph twenty-three of the 
rules it is stated: ‘‘ Monks capable of teaching, 
like the Jesuits and the Piares, must so employ 
their time, subject to the surveillance of the Arch- 
bishop, who, with regard to scientific objects which 
are useful to society, acts in concert with the civil 
power.’ This clause imposed control over the 
principal object of the institution of the Jesuits— 
the mstruction of youth—the system and the 
means of which they kept a profound secret. This 
regulation was the most sensible blow their Order 
could receive ; and after some time they decided 
to make war on the Metropolitan by every means 

DZ 
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in their power, notwithstanding that he enjoyed 
the protection of the Emperor, and had arrived at 
such an exalted position in.the Roman Catholic 
Church in Russia, that he might be said to be the 
Patriarch of that religion, They selected as their 
instrument a Jesuit lately arrived from Austria, one 
Gruber, a cunning and able man, especially versed 
in physical and mechanical sciences, in which he 
had made some discoveries. He came to St. 
Petersburg on pretence of presenting the Academy 
of Sciences with models of the improvements which 
he had succeeded in making in Mechanics. There 
he found a great number of protectors, among others 
some Russian nobles, with whom he had made ac- 
quaintance in passing through Polotsk, and who 
while in that p!ace were enchanted with the cabinet 
of physique, typography, and other scientific de- 
partments, well arranged and organised, belonging 
to the Jesuits. Gruber, and the members of the 
- Oréer who accompanied him, introduced them- 
selves into society, visited the Academy, went 
every where, and foresaw the possibility of con- 
tracting useful connexions, distinguishing them- 
selves by their accomplishments and an affectation 
of extreme modesty. The reputation of their learn- 
ing and their exemplary piety reached the Emperor. 
He summoned Gruber, admired him greatly, and 
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as a mark of his favour conferred on him an Order 
of Knighthood. Cruber thanked his Majesty, but 
declined the decoration, on the plea that the rules 
of his Order prevented him. He artfully added, that 
he humbly devoted his services to sovereigns and 
their subjects only for the glory of God, ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. This reply told upon the Emperor, 
who accorded him free access to his cabinet, late 
and early, repeating on every occasion the words, 
“ad majorem Der gloriam.” These visits to the 
Sovereign were not fruitless for the Jesuits; they 
received the Church of St. Petersburg with all its 
endowments, and they at once opened a school and a 
seminary. Once established, they embellished their 
church, did everything to please their parishion- 
ers, took nothing, at least in appearance, for their 
spiritual aid, and introduced preachers who under- 
stood many languages into the capital. Every- 
body spoke of the Jesuits, who obtained authority 
to augment their numbers in Western Russia, 
where, until this period, there had only been a 
single noviciate at Polotsk. The Emperor restored 
the estates of their Society which had been confis- 
cated by the Polish Government when their Order 
was abolished in 1773. The Metropolitan obeyed 
his Sovereign’s orders silently ; the slightest con- 
tradiction would only accelerate the downfall of 
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those institutions and reforms which he had so 
laboriously erected in the ecclesiastical depart- 


ment ;—this took place, however, only some | 


- months later. The Jesuits were not content with 
_ the church of St. Petersburg only; they endea- 
voured to take root in the capital, and grasped at 
the administration of the Latin clergy. In this 
they completely succeeded. Themselves screened 
from observation, their emissaries carried continual 
complaints against the Catholic department in the 
Ministry of Justice, presided over by the Metro- 
politan. The Emperor, desiring to ascertain the 
truth, called Gruber to question him on the subject, 
and the victory rested with the brethren. Sies- 
trencewitz was forbidden to appear at Court, and 
the decoration of the Knights of Malta which he 
wore was taken from him. 

Some days later, at eleven in the evening, M. 
Silberharnisch, the Chief .of the Police, waited on 
him at-his residence in the district of Kolomna, 
near the church. He found the prelate in bed, 
and intimated the pleasure of the Emperor that he 
should rise immediately and proceed to the Hotel 
of St. John (of the Order of Malta) to make way 
for Gruber. The Metropolitan arose, and at three 
o’clock in the morning was again in bed at the 
Hotel. Gruber arrived, took possession of the i 
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church, and at an interview with those of his 
parishioners who were his friends, he said, ‘‘Con- 
fess that I have well swept the Church.” The 
Metropolitan, ignorant of his offence, and still 
more so of his future destiny, repaired to Count 
Pahlen, the Governor-General of the city, and 
demanded to know what he had done that he should 
be forbidden to appear at Court. ‘‘In truth I do 
not know,’ replied the Count. He added, how- 
ever, ‘‘How do you stand with Gruber?” This 
question was enough. Siestrencewitz no longer 
doubted that Gruber’s mancuvres had caused his 
disgrace. From Count Pahlen he went to Kou- 
tousoff, the Governor-General of Wilna, who was 
an old friend of his, and asked the same question. 
The reply was more definite. ‘Father Gruber,” 
said he, “complained of you before me, but I con- 
sidered his complaints so very unimportant, that I 
tried hard to bring about a reconciliation. Come 
to me to-morrow evening at seven; I shall also 
invite Gruber to come without fail.’ The Metro- 
politan was punctual to this appointment, and 
waited till nine o’clock for Gruber, but in vain. 
He then comprehended that the Father was false, 
and that his intentions to ruin him were unextin- 
euishable and inveterate. This was but the com- 
mencement of the drama. The Pére Gruber, who 
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had, as we know, the right of entrée to the Emperor 
at all hours, presented himself as usual. ‘‘ What 
is the news?” said his Majesty. ‘‘ What is the 
conversation about in town?” ‘‘They amuse each 
other,” answered Gruber, ‘‘ about the Ukase which 
your Majesty has issued in our favour.” ‘‘ Who 
dares to do so?” exclaimed the Emperor. The 
Father drew from his pocket a list on which twenty- 
seven persons were inscribed for prescription. The 
order was immediately given to banish or imprison 
them all; some were exiled or imprisoned at once, 
the others some days later, and among the latter 
were the Metropolitan and the members of the 
Ministry. The Metropolitan received his congé the 
14th of Nov., 1800, and was banished to his estates. 
‘These wolves,” said Gruber, ‘‘will never return.” 

Become arbitrators of the destinies of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia, the Jesuits, abolished and 
no longer recognised by the Pope, placed one of their 
creatures named Benislawsky, the coadjutor Bishop 
of the Metropolitan, at the head of the Latin hier- 
archy, who, according to the testimony of some less 
bitter enemies of Siestrencewitz, was incapable of 
directing such an administration. ‘The sole aim of 
this man was to please his constituents the Jesuits. 

After the banishment of Siestrencewitz the 
principal basis upon which the administration of 
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the Roman Catholic Church had rested since the 
time of the Empress Catherine was destroyed to 
its foundation, the episcopal power was paralysed, 
and the Monastic corporations replaced on their 
former footing. Benislawsky, a blind instrument in 
the hands of the Jesuits, executed all their orders. 
To diminish the influence of the President of the 
Catholic Department, who was the Metropolitan, 
the right of the nomination of the members of this 
department, vested in him, was rescinded, and the 
election was confined to the dioceses. All subor- 
dination of the bishops to the Metropolitan was 
abrogated by the restoration of the right of patron- 
age for the secular clergy and the independence of 
the Monastic corporations, so that the bishops 
could only confer the priesthood on monks and 
permit them to confess and to celebrate. The 
Monastic Orders, exempt from all control, governed 
themselves by means of provincials of their own 
selection. Hven under a geographical relation the 
provinces of the different Orders no longer corre- 
sponded with the limits of the dioceses. The 
Imperial Ukases lavished praises on the monks. 
Written, so to say, by the pen of the Jesuit, these 
eulogies were so exaggerated, that the rest of the 
clerey murmured at seeing in their chief a mute 
servant of that Order. A Catholic fanatic says:— 
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‘““We see with sentiments of pity and grief that the 
administration of the Monastic Orders by the 
Orders themselves produces bitter fruits for the 
Church.” But the Jesuits thought only of their 
Order, and did not labour in vain. They became 
the real masters of the ecclesiastical Catholic hier- 
archy, and profiting by their power and position 
they spread themselves in the course of a year to 
every extremity of the empire, seized some churches 
in the colonies of Saratoff and New Russia, built 
churches at Riga and Odessa, where they also 
established schools, and did the same at Astracan 
and Mozdok. | 

The Emperor’s protection of the Jesuits ex- 
tended even beyond the limits of his empire. Ina 
rescript of the 10th December, 1800, his Majesty 
desired Monsieur Tamara, his ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, to induce the Porte to accord grace to 
this Order, which was under his protection, and 
who, if their.statements were correct, were ex- 
posed to persecutions in consequence of the war 
between France and Turkey.. We remind our 
readers that after the abolition by the Pope of the 
Order of the Jesuits, these priests had been re- 
placed in the Ottoman States by the Order of St. 
Lazarus. At the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion the residents and the French Consul drove 
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them out, and confiscated the houses and estates of 
the Catholic clergy in favour of the Republic; but 
after the declaration of war with France the Porte 
in turn confiscated their property, and it was 
then that the Jesuits, through the intervention of 
the Russian Government, solicited the restoration 
of the estates of their Order, confiscated by the 
French population before the proclamation of the 
New Republic. 

But that which crowned the intrigues of Gruber 
was the Brief of Pope Pius VII., dated March 7th, 
1801, and published at the solicitation of the 
Russian Government, by which they were author- 
ised to assemble in community under the name of 
the Society of Jesus, but only in the Empire of 
Russia, and to found schools. The Brief ran 
thus :-— 

“We permit and accord by our apostolic authority 
the faculty and the power to you, General of the 
Order, and other priests residing in Russia, to 
unite, associate, and form into ore single body, and 
one whole and sole congregation, under the name 
of the Society of Jesus, to which those residing in 
the provinces, whether actual members of this 
society or belonging to it afterwards, may be united, 
this Society to reside in one or several houses at 
the disposal and convenience of the Order, but in 
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Russia only, and not beyond the limits of that 
Empire. Further, we establish and recognise you, 
our dear son, as General of the Ladite Company or 
Society, at the disposition of the Apostolic See, 
with all the required and necessary powers. We 
permit that you follow as far as you can the rules 
of St. Ignatius, approved of by Pope Paul III., 
our predecessor; and we declare that those whom 
you receive into your Order can apply themselves 
to the instruction of youth in the sciences and 
accomplishments, as well as in the administration 
of colleges and seminaries; that with the approba- 
tion of the bishop of the place they may lawfully 
exercise the functions of the Holy Ministry, preach- 
ing the Word of God, hearing confessions, and 
administering the sacraments.” It is quite evident 
that until this time the Jesuits had no right to 
officiate as priests, but that during thirty years 
they had actually arrogated this right in Russia to 
themselves, in no case complying with the formal 
prescriptions of the Church, except when they 
found it convenient. Francis Carew was named 
General of the Order. 

Pope Pius VII. on this occasion wrote personally 
to the Emperor Paul:—‘“‘ The interest which your 
Majesty takes in the question relative to the canon- 
ical confirmation of the Society of Jesuits in your 
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“Majesty’s empire is an all-powerful motive to 
induce us to assent. We do not doubt that such a 
step will be a direct advantage to the Catholic 
religion in Russia, developing the education and 
culture of those subjects professing it, and extir- 
pating depraved maxims contrary to religion, to the 
sovereign authority, and to society. These consider- 
ations, proper to our apostolic administration, induce 
us to concur in the wise views of your Imperial 
Majesty, and we have now the pleasure to forward 
the Brief by which we formally sanctioned the 
existence of the Jesuits in the Empire of Russia, 
as required in your Majesty’s letter.” 

This epistle of the Pope did not find the Em- 
peror longer in this life; and the Brief was put in 
execution at the commencement of the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander I., not by the General of the 
Order, Carew, dead in August, 1802, but by the 
famous Gruber, who replaced him. It is well to cite 
here a letter of the Chancellor to Gruber, 8th Sep- 
tember, 1802, which accompanied the sending of the 
Brief, as it contains the express conditions on which 
the Order was permitted to exist in Russia, condi- 
tions subscribed to by the Jesuits, but quickly in- 
fringed, as we shall see. The Chancellor says :— 
‘‘T have submitted to his Majesty your intention 
that the scientific studies in the colleges conducted 
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by you shall be introduced in the Russian language, 
and have informed him of the care you will take 
that nothing whatever in your colleges and con- . 
vents presents the least inconvenience for the 
dominant religion. His Majesty flatters himself 
that you will exactly fulfil the promises transmitted 
to me in the name of your Order. Should the 
Emperor be informed of any case of contraven- 
tion, and especially that any other than the youth 
of the Catholic Church embrace this doctrine, he 
will proceed against you with severity. These 
principles shall be the necessary condition of the 
protection of the Order of the Jesuits in Russia, 
and even of their future tolerance.” 

But the Jesuits were not satisfied that the 
restoration of their Order was localized to Russia. 
The General of the Order complained to the Pope, 
pretending that the Emperor Paul particularly 
intended that the Order reconstituted in Russia 
should send missionaries into other countries. 

Siestrencewitz once at a distance, the ecclesias- 
tical administration was, so to. speak, dissolved. 
As for him, he resided on his estate of Bouynicz, 
six versts from Mohilew, but transferred afterwards 
to his other estate of Malatyez, so that he might 
be the farther from the capital of his diocese; 
there he was placed under the surveillance of the 
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police as a man dangerous to the Government, for 
which, nevertheless, he had done more than the 
Government did for itself. He supported this exile 
with dignity—an exile little merited—though re- 
duced to complete isolation, all access to him being 
interdicted. But he consoled himself by resorting 
to the studies of his early youth, devoting his 
leisure to scientific pursuits, finishing at this period 
his work, ‘“‘ La Tauride,”’ commencing the ‘‘ Life of 
Prince Potemkin,” and writing and making re- 
searches upon the origin of the Slaves. 

tt is easier to recount than to explain the 
chequered destiny of the union under the late 
Emperor Paul. He never appears to have even 
considered its transitory doctrines, and always 
ignored the institutions connected with it. His 
character, besides, led him into extremes, either 
into strong sympathies or inveterate dislikes. He 
many times said to the Metropolitan Siestrence- 
witz, in speaking of the union, ‘‘I don’t like it. 
It is neither one thing nor the other,—neither fish 
nor flesh.” One day in the year 1799, he said more 
explicitly: ‘‘I cannot bear the Unionists—you 
understand me?” But it is exceedingly difficult 
to comprehend the measures then taken by the 
Government with regard to the United Greeks. 
In 1797 Rome demanded the re-establishment of 
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the subordination of all the United Greek dioceses 
to the Metropolitan of the same Church, whose 
episcopal seat was Lwow, and who had become an 
Austrian subject. Upon this demand, the Emperor 
wrote with his own hand :—“‘ Subordinate all the 
United Greek Bishops to one only.” We already 
know that before this decision they were subject to 
the Archbishop of Polotsk, Lissowsky, this last of 
all the United Greek bishoprics only having been 
preserved by the Empress Catherine. It is impos- 
sible to see in the above-quoted resolution that the 
Unionists should not have more than one single 
bishopric, for the following year two new dioceses 
were created by Imperial order—Brest for the 
eovernment of Lithuania and Minsk, and Luck for 
the Volhynia and other western provinces. Besides 
these, they possessed Polotsk. These bishoprics 
had been abolished by the Empress Catherine at a 
time when a’ great number of their parishioners 
had passed over to the Eastern Church, necessarily 
strengthening the Union after their re-establish- 
ment, which creed had commenced to fall into decay. 
Let us not forget that these dioceses had been 
instituted by the Popes to propagate the Union at a 
time when the population of these provinces was 
numerous enough and adhered to that faith. One 
might expect that such a measure as the erection - 
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of new bishoprics would proceed from Rome, but 
not from the Russian Government, the more so 
that no petition on this head had been presented 
by the United Greeks, and therefore no motive for 
such an act existed. Glownewsky at Brest, and 
Lewinsky at Luck, who were fanatical Catholics in 
their opinions and actions, and who had held these 
Sees under the régime of Poland, were reinstated 
in the same dioceses. But this was not all! The 
Russian Government did that for Rome which for 
two centuries she had not dared to do for herself— 
they made over to the Roman Catholics complete 
authority over the United Greek Church—anthority 
full and exclusive. We have seen with what 
caution Rome at all times veiled her secret desire 
for the fusion of the two rites, with what severities 
the Popes pretended in their Bulls to exact that 
the two rites should not be confounded, and that 
the superior United Greek hierarchy should main- 
tain its independence of the Latin clergy down to 
the last days of the political existence of Poland. 
This fusion of the two Churches for which Rome 
had so long and persistently worked but dared not 
publicly discover, was at last realized when, owing 
to the badly expressed resolution of the Emperor 
Paul, the administration of the United Greeks was 
changed. ‘‘As,” says this resolution farther, ‘‘ the. 
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United Greeks are re-united partly to us and 
partly to the Latins, they have no independent 
existence.” It is evident that at the time of the 
introduction of the union in the sixteenth century, 
those who had embraced it had ceased to belong to 
the Eastern Church, so that their independent 
existence was quashed by this very resolution. 
The superior jurisdiction of the United Greek 
Church passed into the Roman Catholic depart- 
ment, in which the people of the United Greek Con- 
fession had not even the right to be represented by 
the members of their religion like the Latins. Thus - 
everything was put in practice to Romanise the 
United Greeks, and every act of the Govern- 
ment discovered its little knowledge of this object. 
By strengthening the ties between the Greek Union 
and the Latin Church, they undoubtedly acted 
against the principal defenders of their own belief, 
and without reflection or judgment; and these 
measures included the Basilians as well. 

The Government of the Emperor Paul com- 
menced to diminish the number of convents, which 
act was already projected by the Empress Cathe- 
rine, the same regulations for the United Greeks 
extending to them, that is, they were subordinated 
to the United Greek bishops. But the Basilians 
comprehended their position with regard both to 
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them and to the legislature, but paid little atten- 
tion to either, as everything tended io the complete 
fusion of the Union into Romanism, of which the 
Basilians were the faithful adherents. Dating 
from this epoch, when the Government did not 
think proper to make the least distinction between 
the Latin and United Greek Churches, the Basi- 
lians Were, aS we may say, recognised as a Latin 
Order, and the regulations for them were inserted 
in the Statutes published in 1798 for the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Empire. Thus we see by 
what means the Union was supported when just 
ready to fall, If its existence was prolonged it 
was not that it had stamina or vitality in itself, but: 
by means of artificial props, which only procrasti- 
nated its sorrowful existence. In such a state of 
things the Latin propagand revived. Not content 
with the privileges that had been conceded them, 
the Roman clergy encroached on the domain of 
other confessions, and commenced to proselytise 
by violence not only United Greeks but also Rus- 
sians. A Ukase of the year 1797 says, ‘‘ We 
- learn that in some of the Polish provinces annexed 
to our Empire the clergy and the landholders of 
the Roman Catholic confession, abusing that liberty 
of worship that we have accorded them, openly 
persecute the priests of the Russian faith,—not by 
EA 
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secret insinuations only, but by violent measures, 
separating professors of the Greek Orthodox faith 
from their Church, and converting them to the 
union.’ Such Ukases were published afterwards, 
but too late, and without result; and thus conver- 
sions to the Union and to Romanism, far from 
ceasing, only augmentod. 
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CHAPTER IL 


SYSTEM OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE LATIN 
CLERGY UNDER THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


Institution of a Council to draw up regulations upon the 
administration of the Catholic clergy, 1801.—The Metropo- 
litan recalled from exile is charged with the Presidence of the 
Ecclesiastical College.—Basis of the regulations of 1801, which 
endeavoured to conciliate the Canon Law with the Laws of 
the State; difficulties in its execution.—Definition of the 
estates of the Church according to the regulation of 1801.— 
Limited power of the Metropolitan.—Demands on the Holy 
See for larger powers for the bishops, 1803.—Systematic oppo- 
sition of a part of the clergy to the Metropolitan.—Attributes 
of the Ecclesiastical College.—Institution of the General Ad- 
ministration of Foreign Religions, 1810.—The Russian Ministry 
renews its demands on Rome on the subject of the episcopal 
powers to the Bishops, 1808.—It demands also concessions to 
the Metropolitan, 1811.—Faculties accorded to Siestrencewitz, 
1812.—Demand made by the Government for the elevation of 
Siestrencewitz and his successors to the dignity of Primate, 
1815.—Rome accords the title only without faculties: refused 
by the Russian Government.—Negotiations on the subject of 
episcopal powers resulting in nothing, 1817-1820.—Views of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs upon ecclesiastical matters.— 
Tableau of the system of Rome traced by Italinsky, the 
Russian Minister at Rome, 1824. 


On his accession to the throne, the Emperor Alex- 
ander instituted, under the presidency of Beklecheff 
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the Procureur-General, a comité composed of the 
Senators Count Potocky, Wielhorsky, and Masclet, 
curate of the Maltese chapel, to examine the accu- 
sations which, under the preceding reign had been 
brought against the Metropolitan. This comité 
was also charged to present a report tc the Govern- | 
ment as to the condition of the Catholic Church in 
the empire. The Metropolitan was still in banish- 
ment upon his estates; his enemies, on the con- 
trary, particularly the Jesuits, were on the spot in 
St. Petersburg to influence the inquiry. Wishing 
to conciliate both parties as much as possible, but | 
more or less acted upon by the Jesuits, they 
took a middle course, and drew up a regulation 
** conformable,” it was said, ‘‘as much to the prin- 
ciples of the Government of the empire as to the 
canonical law, by virtue of which the affairs of the 
Latin Church could be administered and decided 
without the intervention of any foreign power,”— 
that is to say of the Pope. 2 
To amalgamate the Papal canonical law—the 
charter of Rome’s omnipotence—with the princi- 
ples of a Monarchical Government, to evade at the 
same time the inflnence of the Pope,—subordinat- 
ing, as one may say, one class of citizens to two 
independent sovereigns without infringing the rights 
of either the one or the other,—was a thing impos- 
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gible; so that instead of the projected reconcilia- 
tion of two such heterogeneous elements, the 
arrangement satisfied neither party. It was an 
undecided, confused, and obscure medium, derived 
from laws which at the time of their application 
gave rise to questions, contradictions, doubts, and 
dissensions extremely difficult to understand or to 
be acted upon. 

The recall of the Metropolitan was resolved on, 
and the presidency of the Roman Catholic Eccle- 
siastical College, which had replaced the Catholic 
department, was confided to him; but to diminish 
his influence over affairs, the diocesan chapters had 
a right to elect every three years six members of 
the college, besides the two named by the college 
itself, and confirmed by the Senate. A very 
numerous part of the clergy were opposed to Sies- 
trencewitz, and this regulation enabled them in a 
great degree to neutralise his views, as well as 
weaken the measures he deemed necessary. It 
also still more excited him against his enemies. 
This episcopal authority too, in everything relating 
to discipline, was considerably abridged, as much 
with regard to the regular ag the secular clergy. 
The bishops were forbidden to interfere in the 
interior arrangements of the convents, and the 
Provincials of the Orders were recognised as inde- 
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pendent of their authority. This organisation, as 
we have seen, was conformable to the Papal law, 
but pernicious for the Church. Further, that it 
might still more conform to Popish institutions, the 
Provincials were to recognise the Generals of their 
Orders who resided at Rome, and who in the hier- 
archical ranks were the superior chiefs of their 
Order in every country. But the authors of these 
resolutions having in view the conciliation of the 
Papal Canon law with the laws of the empire, 
wisely omitted this last clause, and inserted in- 
stead,—*‘ that the Provincials dared not act against 
the supreme sanction, under pain of criminal prose- 
cution, or have any relations with the Generals of 
the Monastic Orders, or any other foreign authority 
beyond Russia.” This clause modified the Papal 
canonical enactments in some degree, and also 
abridged the complete independence of’ the Pro- 
vincials with regard to non-episcopal interference, 
destroying at the same time all ecclesiastical unity 
in the administration.’ Besides the diocesan chiefs, 
others appear separate from the monks, as if there 
were also other Orders in Russia. To conciliate 
the opposite interests and powers, the bishops were 
reserved a nominal authority over the regular 
clergy, but this reservation was neither very profita- 
ble nor commendable. In separating the monks 
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from the general episcopal administration, they 
were, nevertheless, obliged to submit to the inspec- 
tion and admonition of the bishops. The Provin- 
cials were held responsible to the ordinaries for 
statistical information relative to their provinces, 
and the bishops had the right of inspecting the 
monastic schools, and introducing rules on this 
subject, ‘‘conformable,” as it is said, ‘‘to the 
rules.” But in reality these reculations preserved 
to every Order their own statutes, so that the 
bishop had nothing to order. They could certainly 
accept complaints against the Provincials and 
examine them, but only for their personal informa- 
tion, as they had no right of decision, and were 
confined to the mere presentation of such to the 
collese. It is plain that these prescriptions were 
undecided and contradictory, and infringed quite as 
much the canonical statutes as the laws which the 
empire published in favour of the Church, and which 
were the base of the ecclesiastical administration ; 
that it nourished ideas of absolute independence in 
the minds of the monks, and in the bishops pre- 
tensions to meddle in the affairs of the Monastic 
Orders. ‘These tendencies, so diametrically oppo- 
site, were based upon the same regulations, which 
left everything so undecided, and presented only 
an appearance of conciliation. With respect to 
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the regular clergy, the authority of the bishops 
was considerably weakened by the establishment 
of the right of patronage, that is, the nomination — 
of priests to curacies, not by the diocesan bishops, 
but by the founders of churches or their descendants, 
who for the most part were nobles or proprietors. 
The amalgamation of the canon law with the laws 
of the empire was expressed in the following 
manner :— | ! 

“The College, the diocesan bishops, and the 
consistories, as well as all the Roman Catholic 
clergy, both in general and particular, shail fulfil 
the duties of their functions according to the rules 
and prescriptions of the Church, conforming strictly 
to all that is ordered and forbidden in the Im- 
perial Ukases with respect to communications with 
any foreign ecclesiastical authority, and, as faithful 
subjects, to protect the rights of the Crown, the 
laws of the Empire, and the interests of the 
Government.” 

It is evident that this peidganiee would not an- 
swer the end intended, as very often the interests 
of the Crown and the country could not be recon- 
ciled with the laws and enactments of the Latin 
Church,—laws promulgated for centuries by the 
Popes to serve their own interests. This fusion 
had much more the appearance of a diplomatic act 
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or of a treaty than a law of the state, which should 
narrowly mark the limits of the different powers, 
determine the rights and obligations of each, and 
serve as a basis for the solution of all doubts and 
difficulties that might surge up in this branch of 
the administration. The ecclesiastical landed 
estates were recognised as enjoying the same 
rights as the landed property of the Crown, and 
in case of processes were to be defended by the 
chapters according to the law laid down on this 
point. If this privilege was advantageous for the 
ecclesiastical proprictors on the one hand, on the 
other the origin of such a privilege evidently ema- 
nated from the understanding that clerical pro- 
‘perty was not considered the exclusive property 
of particular churches or convents, in whose 
name it was registered, but as an estate of the 
state in general, destined for the support of eccle- 
siastical Latin institutions. If, on the contrary, 
these estates had been regarded as the private 
properties of certain churches or religious houses, 
their proprietors might also treat them as private, 
and dispose of them without the rights which they 
enjoyed as protected by the laws only applicable 
to Crown property. 

_ At the close of the year 1801, the Emperor con- 
firmed the regulations for the administration of the 
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Latin Church, and notwithstanding the intrigues of 
the Jesuits, the Metropolitan was recalled from 
exile. On his arrival in St. Petersburg, he spoke 
publicly of the Jesuits thus :—‘‘ The Emperor will 
very soon find out how contrary it is to true policy 
to tolerate these unprincipled people in his em- 
pire.’ He resumed the direction of his own dio- 
cese as well as the functions of President of the 
College, but his powers to be really useful were re- 
strained. Reconstituted in his ecclesiastical dignity, 
he was nevertheless despoiled of all efficacious in- 
fluence. At the same time the Government enacted 
that, for the good of the State as well as that of 
the Church, the Metropolitan and the bishops 
should enjoy rights which should enable them to 
introduce order and unity into the ecclesiastical 
administration, declaring that the episcopal facul- 
ties transmitted by Rome to the diocesan bishops, 
full of clauses, conditions, and restrictions, rendered 
them altogether insufficient for the exercise of 
episcopal jurisdiction. The Ministry, therefore, 
on the 13th December, 1803, despatched a note 
to Mer. Arezzo, containing the following de- 
mands :—‘‘ That the Archbishop of Mohilew, in 
his capacity of sole Metropolitan of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Russia, should obtain all the 
rights and powers which appertain to this dignity ; 
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namely,—Iist. The examination of the prelates 
named by the Emperor to the diocesan episcopal 
dignity, coadjutorial or titulary; 2nd. To nomi- 
nate coadjutors to the benefices resigned; 38rd. 
In case of necessity, to permit the union of a 
simple benefice to a. parish, but never that of 
several parishes, at least without the express 
permission of the Government; 4th. To secularise 
monks or nuns who for justifiable reasons may 
demand it. To give the diocesan bishops, his 
suffragans, certain powers, in as far as compati- 
ble with his own prerogative; the Metropolitan in 
this case to address himself to the Ministry, wiich 
charges itself to obtain the authority of Rome; in 
a word, that the Metropolitan enjoy all the rights, 
powers, and faculties attached to his position by 
virtue of an imperial order of the Emperor Paul, 
dated April 28th, 1798, and confirmed by Pope 
Pius VI. The powers required for the diocesan 
bishops were :—I1st. To dispense with the first and 
second degrees of affinity. 2nd. To unfrock, 
without restriction, priests convicted of irregulari- 
ties. 38rd. To release candidates for the priesthood 
from religious vows made without reflection, when 
not actually in holy orders ;—the right of the sur- 
veillance of religious houses, monks and nung, to 
be confirmed as already conceded to Mgr. Sies- 
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trencewitz, at that time Bishop of Mohilew, by 
Pope Pius VI., April 6th, 1778. ‘‘ Such a sur- 
yeillance,”’ it is said in this note, “is the more 
necessary, as the Superiors of these houses, not in 
any way depending on the Generals of their re- 
spective Orders at Rome, nor on any other power 
abroad, would, unless subject to such visitation, be 
absolutely independent, a liberty they could easily 
abuse, especially as we know that such independ- 
ence has already produced disorder.” 6th. The 
power to employ, in default of a sufficient number 
of secular priests, the Monks of their respective 
dioceses for the service of the parochial churches, 
without being held to pay anything for such service 
to the Convent from which they were taken, and 
without requiring the consent of the Superiors, as 
more than once they had recalled these monks for 
unworthy motives at a time when their services 
were most desirable. Tth. That the powers and 
spiritual authority of the diocesan bishops be re- 
gulated in such a manner that there be no further 
necessity to recur to new dispensations and ex- 
planations as'to the extent of their powers. 

In transmitting these demands to the ambas- 
_ sador of the Pope, the minister declared that the 

Emperor hoped they would be conceded, as so 
essential to the welfare of a Church non-domi- 
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nant, but only tolerated in Russia; adding, “that 
if the Holy Father does not hasten to comply 
with these demands with that zeal which one has 
a right to expect, he voluntarily sacrifices the pro- 
sperity of his Church in the Russian empire, and 
, forces the Government to obtain, through diplo- 

macy, that which is indispensable for the religion 
of which he is considered by his flock the head, 
and which depends only on himself.” 

This amalgamation of the Canon Law with the 
laws of the State served as a guide in all eccle- 
siastical measures, creating on the one hand a 
superior court for the administration of the Latin 
Church upon a basis radically opposed to the 
Canon Law of Rome, according to which the au- 
thority belonged to the bishops and not to the 
college; therefore the ecclesiastical College at 
Petersburg, existing until the present, has never 
been recognised by the Court of Rome; on the 
other hand, it condemned all the regular clergy to 
evident disorganisation, affording them grounds for 
refusing obedience to the diocesan bishops without 
the authority of Rome; whereas, under the reign 
of the Empress Catherine and the first years of 
that of Paul, they had been subordinate to the local 
bishops, which subordination had been even tem- 
porarily confirmed by Rome. 
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The Holy See made noresponse to the demandsof 
the Russian Government, and in 1804 all relations 
between them were broken off. The Metropolitan 
and the bishops consequently found themselves in 
a, position of uncertainty and irresolution with re- 
spect to the clergy of their dioceses. 

As to Siestrencewitz, his influence over the 
general administration of the clergy was inten- 
tionally limited by the right of the dioceses to 
elect a number of the members of the College. 
A powerful part of this assembly, understand- 
ine the firm and independent character of the 
Metropolitan, his views as to education, and the 
complete freedom of all his actions from intrigues 
or mercenary calculations, openly opposed him, and 
canvassed champions to their party amongst the 
other members. His recent exile and disgrace, and 
the protection that the Jesuits accorded his enemies, 
inspired them with audacity in their opposition. 
They rarely adopted his views; scarcely ever were 
his decisions confirmed by the College ; and natu- 
rally, in the face of such systematic contradiction, 
his position became almost insupportable, as well as 
useless for the Church. Patient for so many years, 
he at length raised his voice, and told the Govern- 
ment their true interests. In 1805 he presented 
Prince Lopoukin, the then Minister of Justice, a 
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tableau of the acts of the members of the College. 
They were, according to him, rather the representa- 
tives and defenders of old and abused privileges, 
than impartial and just judges, and in many cases 
they thoroughly ignored the civil laws, some of 
them even being completely inconversant with the 
Russian language, in which tongue all the affairs 
of the assembly were carried on. He demanded on 
justifiable grounds that the members of the College 
should not be named by election, but by imperial 
ukase, as had been formerly done for the Catholic 
department; and that their number should be 
diminished by half, so that instead of eight there 
should be but four. But such an isolated measure 
could hardly restore order and unity into the gene- 
ral administration of the dioceses; he writes :— 
‘*For in reality the college as well as the diocesan 
bishops, seeing the contradiction and diversity of 
several regulations, very often encounter insur- 
mountable difficulties and doubts.” The Metropo- 
litan believed it possible to place the ecclesiastical 
discipline on a certain and solid basis, and by 
desire of Prince Lopoukin drew up ‘“‘ a project for 
the regulation of the Catholic clergy,” founded on 
the principles adopted in all the ordinances pub- 
lished from 1778 till 1800, which meant the sub- 
ordination of the monastic to the diocesan bishops, 
VOL. II. F 
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the abolition of the right of patronage, and the 
recognition of the ecclesiastical estates, not as the 
exclusive property of a church or a convent, but as. 
the property in general of the clergy, as mentioned in 
the regulation of 1798. ‘This project was intended 
by Prince Lopoukin to put, if possible, an end to ~ 
all disorders. In his new project, Siestrencewitz 
developed still more these principles. He demanded 
power to permit marriages within certain degrees of 
affinity reserved to Rome only, to absolve from 
vows, and to consecrate bishops without demanding 
the permission of the Pope every time, an authority 
that had been conceded to the United Greek Metro- 
politan at the period of the introduction of the 
Union, and which that prelate still possessed. He 
proposed also to renew the different regulations 
on the subject of the relations with the Holy 
See; to forbid the going to Rome for indul- 
gences which are easily obtained for money, but 
those already received to be preserved in all their 
vigour. As to the administration of the -eccle- 
siastical estates his idea was to withdraw the 
ecclesiastical stewards and subject them to the 
special direction of a commission, composed of 
two clerical and two lay members, confirmed by the 
Government. This commission should equitably 
divide the revenues between the clergy according to 
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the merits and the requirements of each, the surplus 
amounts to be banked to form a capital for un- 
foreseen contingencies. In presenting this memo- 
randum, Siestrencewitz added: ‘‘In drawing up 
’ - this project, LT assure you, on my honour, that I have 
been guided only by my desire to give peace to the 
Church, to re-establish order, so necessary for the 
welfare of the country—to put an end to anarchy— 
to save the estates of the Church from pillage, and 
to contribute by that to the prosperity of the State ; 
in short, to fulfil my duties to God and my Sove- 
reign. As life declines I am far from seeking for 
honours, prerogatives, or any personal advantages 
whatsoever; and this project will convince you 
that, instead of that, I have only in view the estab- 
lishment of peace and order.” 

Some of the members of the College having pro- 
cured a copy of the above-named project from the 
secretary by bribery, one of them, named Szantyr, 
a zealous friend of the Jesuits and an enemy of the 
. Metropolitan, drew up a refutation, and presented 
it in the form of a petition to the Emperor through 
the medium of Prince Alexander Galitzen, who en- 
joyed not only the favour but the friendship of the 
monarch. Seeing their privileges in danger, they 
employed every artifice to ensure the inflyence of 
Galitzen, and they completely succeeded. In the 

ra 
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petition Szantyr attributed the measures proposed 
by Siestrencewitz to his ambition, eulogised the 
activity of the College, explained that Catholicism 
is the surest support of an autocratic government, 
and finished by demanding the institution of a 
commission to examine the acts of the Metro- . 
politan. This intrigue resulted in an order to 
Prince Lopoukin by the Emperor not to confirm 
for the moment the project of Siestrencewitz; it 
was for ever abandoned, and the administration of 
the Latin Church continued upon the staggering 
basis of the conciliation of the Roman Catholic _ 
Canonical Laws with the law of the Russian 
empire. In reality, the one infringed the other 
to the manifest detriment of Church and Clergy, 
which required a solid hierarchical foundation, not 
euided by private considerations, but by considera- 
tions for the welfare of the Church. 

The College reserved three branches of admini- 
stration :—I1st. Divorces, separation, and absolu- 
tion from monastic vows. 2nd. All litigious affairs 
concerning the benefices, all processes between 
ecclesiastics, all charges, demands for indemnity 
of offences, the banishment of curates from their 
parishes by judicial sentence, &c., &c.; all these 
cases were only carried to the College as appeals, 
and could be transferred to the Senate. 38rd. 
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Affairs comprising complaints against the bishop, 
accusations concerning abuses, the dissipation of 
the estates and capitals of the clergy. Besides 
this, the College had the right to inspect all 
- ecclesiastical institutions, but was deficient in the 
means necessary to fulfil this obligation: thus 
this college was, by preference, a judicial tribunal, 
and not an administrative court. 

After the creation of the ministries, the affairs 
of the Latin clergy were divided between several 
departments, with which the diocesan chiefs 
should enter into direct communication. A cen- 
tral institution no longer existed, and this loss was 
sensibly felt when it was necessary to obtain the 
imperial sanction for any affair. To obviate this 
inconvenience and give union to the administration, 
a general administration for foreign sects was 
created in 1810; and in what related to Roman 
Catholics its duty was:—I1st. The presentation of 
candidates for the episcopal dignity whose con- 
firmation depended on the Emperor. 2nd. To 
confirm the provincials. 3rd. To distribute those 
benefices depending on the Emperor. 4th. The 
surveillance of seminaries and convents. Sth. The 
nomination of visitors. 6th. To survey the landed 
estates and the ecclesiastical capitals. And, 7th. 
To decide complaints against the bishops. Thus, a 
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part of the administration before reserved to the 
College was transferred to the General Administra- 
tion, which, by virtue of its prerogatives and the 
- object for which it was created, became veritably 
a superior central institution, and the representa- 
tive of the Government. This bureau was the 
more necessary as the authority accorded to the 
Metropolitan and the bishops was limited. © With- 
out unity a Church cannot exist. But for how long 
a time did the Government remain faithful to its 
pretended canonical programme ? 

Not decided as to the subjection of the convents 
to the diocesan chiefs without the authority of the 
Holy See, it confided the superior administration 
of the affairs of the Latin clergy to laymen, without 
first addressing itself to Rome; and at the head of 
this council it placed Prince Alexander Galitzen, a 
Russian, and of course in the eyes of Rome a here- 
tic. Siestrencewitz himself, who cannot be accused 
of fanaticism, was at the commencement frightened 
at such a step, fearing the decline of ecclesiastical 
authority. But this fear was soon dissipated. The 
General Administration did not profit by its authority 
to restore order in the Church, or render it useful 
to its congregations and to the State. Count Joseph 
de Maistre, the well-known writer, says :—‘‘I in- 
finitely honour the Prince Galitzen as an honest 
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- man, a man of spirit, a gentleman, a man of the 
world, an honourable, upright and true subject of 
the Emperor; but one who knows as much as a 
child of ten years only about subjects which he 
ought to understand thoroughly, in order to judge 
for and govern us.” It had not even sufficient 
elementary knowledge about Catholic institutions 
to enable it to decide on particular cases without 
requiring instructions from the College. Wanting 
a definite plan, its system, however fruitful of 
studies and experience, became but a simple agent 
of the clergy, who defended its privileges and 
authority; supported it in all processes, and re- 
duced it to the condition of a court which confirmed 
whatever was presented to it,—a comité without 
any initiative, which destroyed no abuse, and or- 
ganised nothing within its province, an institution 
-commodious for the clergy, which did not hinder 
them in the least from remaining anti-canonical. 
With this inertia of the general administration ; 
with the authority of the Metropolitan so limited 
in the College ; with the complete independence of 
the Religious Orders—the necessity of investing 
Siestrencewitz and the bishops with an exten- 
sion of powers became more evident daily. The 
Government had always thought and desired 
to obtain it through diplomacy, as we have 
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already seen; but always encountered opposition the 
most systematic and selfish from the Court of Rome. 

Relations with the Holy See were broken off in 
1804, as before mentioned. In the meantime the 
powers conceded to Mer. Siestrencewitz in 1803 
arrived in 1808. On this occasion the Chancellor 
deputed Prince Kourakine, the Ambassador of 
Russia at Vienna, to communicate with Mer. Se- 
veroli, the Roman Catholic Nuncio at the same 
court, and to try once for all to put an end to 
the inconveniences which resulted from such a state 
of things. This negotiation ended unsatisfactorily. 
The 27th Feb., 1811, Russia formally demanded— 
1st. That the Archbishop of Mohilew, in his capa- 
city of Metropolitan of the Roman Catholic churches 
in Russia, obtain the concession of such rights, 
privileges, and powers, as are enjoyed by the 
Metropolitan of the United Greeks at Kiovie, par- 
ticularly that of consecrating the bishops named 
by the Emperor, according to the Roman ritual 
of installing them, and of receiving the apostolic 
oath, and sending it, after consecration, to the 
Holy Father; that, to give the titles to the 
non-diocesan bishops, his Holiness should send 
him the names of twelve bishops in partibus, 
who should serve exclusively as Catholic vicar- 
bishops of Russia. 2nd. That the rights, privi- 
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leves, and powers be attached in perpetuity to 
the Metropolitan dignity. 8rd. That the Metro- 
politan have the right to secularise twelve monks, 
who for just and proper reasons may demand it. 
4th. That the prerogatives, rights, and spiritual 
faculties conceded by Pope Pius VI., his ambas- 
sador, or the propagand be confirmed for twelve 
years more to the Metropolitan. 5th. The con- 
firmation of the right of surveillance of the reli- 
gious houses of both sexes, as conceded by Pope 
Pius VI., dated 6th Aug., 1778, for a specified 
time to the then Bishop of Mohilew. Count 
Stackleberg, the Russian Ambassador at Vienna, 
conducted these negotiations with the Nuncio at 
the same court, the Archbishop of Viterbo. They 
were successful in some things, which might be 
attributed to the captivity of the Pope, but this 
‘success was not as positive as might be desired. 
In 1812 the Metropolitan was empowered to con- 
secrate the bishops; to inspect the monastic 
orders ; and to administer them consistently with 
the rights and statutes of the fraternities. These 
concessions, however, were of short duration, for 
on the return of the Pope, in 1814, he withdrew 
all he had granted at the time when Rome found 
herself in a difficult position. 

The aim of Russia in all these transactions was 
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to procure from Rome more enlarged powers for 
Siestrencewitz, transmittable to his successors, 
without at all implying anything derogatory to- 
the Pope’s supremacy over the Roman Catholic 
subjects of the Emperor. Thus in 1815 the Rus- 
sian minister at Rome, Baron Tuyll, was on the 
6th March charged to demand the elevation of 
Mer. Siestrencewitz and his successors to the 
dignity of Primate, with the title of Legate of the 
Holy See, and his investiture with the following 
powers:—Ist. The examination and confirmation of 
those of the clergy who should be named diocesan , 
bishops, suffragans, or titularies by the Emperor, and 
to report them to Rome. 2nd. To install bishops 
transferred by the Emperor from one See to another, 
and to report such equally to the Holy See. 8rd. 
To absolve monks and nuns from vows, upon 
justifiable grounds. 4th. To permit, in cases of 
necessity, the union of simple benefices to those 
of a parish. 5th. The validity of marriages con- 
tracted between the first and second degrees of 
affinity—that is to say, with the sister of the first 
wife, as well as the marriage of cousins of the 
second degree. 6th. To absolve from spiritual re- 
lationship contracted through baptism. 7th. To 
absolve priests who are under spiritual interdic- 
tion. 8th. To inspect convents of both sexes 
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in all that concerns spiritual duties. 9th. 
To employ monks as curates and vicars in 
case of the deficiency of secular priests, and to 
permit them the enjoyment of the revenues of 
such imcumbency, with permission to wear the 
~dress of the secular clergy; and, inasmuch as 
those monks remain in the parishes, they shall 
be subject to the diocesan bishops or their admi- 
nistrators. 10th. To permit the secular priests to 
give confirmation in those churches, which owing to 
the great extent of the empire could not be visited 
by the bishops. 11th. To be enabled to invest his 
diocesan suffragans with such spiritual powers as 
he deemed necessary on particular occasions. 

- Rome refused to name the Metropolitan and his 
successors Legati nati, but consented to elevate him 
to the dignity of Primate, without any special spi- 
ritual authority, so that this distinction would be 
purely honorary, as the Pope refused to confirm 
the powers which Siestrencewitz held until then. 
This proposition was consequently rejected. The 
Russian Government then tried to obtain for him 
personally the title of Legatus natus, but the nego- 
tiations on this subject in 1816 failed. It is im- 
possible not to remark, that in general the Foreign 
Ministry pursued) all these questions with indiffer- 
ence, and that on the first objection made by Rome 
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they let the affair drop without further insistance. 
All these negotiations finished with a miserable 
result, the Metropolitan being only accorded the 
following points :—1st. The power of conferring 
for a term of six years ecclesiastical dignities of the 
second order on twelve regular priests, according 
to the exigency of the case, in default of secular 
priests. 2nd. The promise of the Pope to oblige 
the Superiors of the Monastic Orders existing in 
Russia not to hinder that their monks be called 
to occupy the vacant parishes in case of a scarcity 
of secular priests, when such shall be required 
by, and be subjected to, the Metropolitan. 3rd. 
The power to authorise that a small number of 
ecclesiastics of the churches in Asia be enabled 
to confer confirmation, conditionally that they em- 
ploy the oil consecrated by the bishop, in this 
ceremony. 4th. Limited powers to a certain 
number of the same class for matrimonial dispen- 
sations. | 

In 1817 negotiations with Rome were renewed 
on the subject of the powers of the bishop, and 
lasted for three years ; they had no definite result, 
and it was necessary to press the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to pursue the question with more 
energy. The note addressed by Count Nesselrode 
to Prince Galitzen this year explains his views on 
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the subject; it says:—‘‘ The Emperor has conde- 
scended to consent to make some just and equitable 
changes at our request, as there has never been 
any intention to violate that which constitutes an 
affair of conscience, the inviolable sanctuary of 
moralg and order both in private and in inter- 
national life.’ According to principles adopted 
and recognised by all the world, religion—that is 
to say, its rites and doemas—constitute an affair 
of the conscience, and should not be subject to 
any changes on the part of the temporal power. 
But Rome very often altered both the discipline 
and the regulation of education—the powers of the 
clergy and the division of ecclesiastical dignities, 
according to her own exigencies or as the welfare 
of the Church demanded it; nevertheless, the sub- 
ordination of the Monastic Orders to the bishops 
could not be considered an affair of conscience. 
Be that as it may, such was the Russian diplo- 
matic point of view—false it is true, but convenient 
for the diplomates of the time; as the less demanded 
from a foreign power the easier the diplomatic func- 
tions are fulfilled. 

The same point of view continued to guide the 
ministry of foreign affairs. In 1821 Count Nes- 
selrode declared to the minister of Russia at Rome, 
that the Emperor preferred invariable regard for 
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the principles of the Vatican in his general manage- 
ment than any deference to satisfy pretensions con- 
trary to his Holiness; thus were the just and 
natural demands of the bishops and the educa- 
tional department qualified. The despatch of the 
same minister, dated Feb. 5th, 1822, expresses 
but more explicitly the same idea :—‘“‘ Your Excel- 
lency need not press the negotiations to the detri- 
ment of the Venerable Pontiff, principal arbitrator 
and regulator in this world of the destinies of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Such are the limits 
which His Imperial Majesty has commanded us to 
fix for your Excellency.” Again, in 1824, the 
Emperor charged Prince Galitzen to inform Count 
Nesselrode of his desire to renew negotiations 
with the Court of Rome with respect to the 
elevation of Siestrencewitz to the rank of Primate, 
with all the powers belonging to this dignity. But 
this command was eluded, and the same year it 
was decided not to follow up this affair, probably in 
order to avoid difficulties and embarrassments to 
the Foreign Office. This result was the more 
vexatious at this period, as an honourable and 
upright man, Monsieur Italinsky, represented 
Russia at the Court of the holy Father. 

M. Italinsky was perfectly well aware of the 
politics of Rome, and failed not to keep his own 
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Government au courant of her maneuvres and true 
intentions. In 1824 he presented the following 
memorandum of her acts for the last six years :— 
“‘ Tf the unfortunate philosophical tendencies of the 
~ past century struck a blow at Religion, one cannot 
perceive that. the present era has produced a 
beneficial change, as the difference between holy 
religion and the abuse of ecclesiastical power has 
become only more evident. Abuses were introduced 
by the Holy See at an epoch when, profiting by the 
ignorance of the people, the Popes increased their 
power and riches by violence and tyranny. Having 
in view only the augmentation of her own resources, 
Rome pushed her administration to a point which | 
finished by a disruption, and in the midst of the 
horrors of the Revolution the Pope fell, without 
inspiring a sentiment of pity or regret. These 
sentiments awoke only when the memories of the 
iniquities of the Papacy had passed into oblivion— 
when the centre of the spiritual power was re- 
moved, and time and the absence of the Pope in a 
foreion land had softened and toned down asperi- 
ties. This explains the joy with which the Catholic 
populations saluted his return in 1814 as an inde- 
pendent sovereign. Cardinal Gonsalvi, who enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence of Pius VII. in political 
affairs, perfectly understood the signification of the 
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regeneration of the Papal authority, and with infi- 
nite tact profited by it, comprehending very well 
that the stability of the throne of St. Peter could - 
only be supported and sustained on the sole base 
of moderation and toleration. But this conviction, 
which found many adversaries amongst the mem- 
bers of the Conclave, did not serve this excellent 
Pope, and the last nine years of his existence pre- 
sents an epoch worthy of pity. The actual directors 
of the affairs of the Vatican were actuated by blind 
hatred towards the system of the Cardinal, and 
only pulled down by fanaticism and intolerance that 
which he erected. They sought to regenerate for 
the Court the Age of Gold of Gregory VII. Such 
was the idea they followed.” 

At such an epoch the Russian Government should 
have insisted on the extension of the powers of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops in Russia, the more so as 
they would be independent of Rome; but it was 
just then that they broke off the affair. Thus the 
negotiations in train from the years 1801 till 1824 
for the reorganisation of the Latin Church in Rus- 
sia, which the Papacy ought to have desired quite 
as much as the non-Catholic Emperor of Russia, 
were abandoned, and the bishops remained as. 
before, destitute of the means of ameliorating the 
condition of the clergy, who in consequence of this 
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disorganisation were in a very unsatisfactory posi- 
tion. Such is therefore the instructive result of a 
system of administration based for the Roman 
priesthood in Russia upon the pretended concilia- 
_ tion of the Catholic Canon Laws with the existing 
laws of the Empire. 
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THE JESUITS UNDER THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER I. 


The Emperor has no taste for Jesuitism.—Protectors of 
the Jesuits at St. Petersburg.—Petition presented to the Em- 
peror by the parishioners of the Church at St. Petersburg 
against them, 1801.—Pension for the nobles founded by the 
Jesuits in the capital.—The Jesuits in the Colonies.—The 
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Russia.—The Order in White Russia.—The Jesuits at As- 
tracan, Riga, and Mosdoc.—They penetrate to the Volhynia, 
1811.—They free their establishments from the surveillance 
of the University of Wilna.—Count Maistre insinuates sus- 
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tages of Jesuitical education, 1810.—The Jesuits pretend to 
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Jesuitical education.—Jesuit agents abroad.—The Order de- 
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-—Their banishment from the two capitals, 1815.—Opinion of 
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Count Maistre upon this measure.—Advice to the Jesuits as 
to their behaviour under events.—Réle of Count Maistre in 
the intrigues of the Jesuits.—Effect produced at Rome by the 
banishment of the Order.—Indecision of the Government as 
to their complete expulsion from the Empire.—Their final 
banishment from the country, 1820.—Their unpaid debts.— 


' Résumé. 


THE Jesuits, who, since the death of Karew in 
1802 had Gruber, one of the most capable men 
their Order ever possessed, as their general, pro- 
fited not a little by the inertia of the administra- 
tion, coupled with the obstinacy of Rome and the 
decline of the episcopal authority, to push forward 
their own designs. But neither by education nor 
sympathy was the cultivated mind of the Emperor 
‘Alexander attracted towards them; having found 
the Order established in the empire, he left it 
there and nothing more, but was never favourably 
disposed towards it. On his accession to the 
throne he permitted the Jesuitical establishments, 
but at the same time opposed himself to their 
ulterior propagation. Their number was limited 
. to that of the footing on which he found them, 
except at Polotsk; but when they were disposed 
to exceed the bounds assigned them, or to place 
themselves elsewhere, they were compelled to de- 
mand the Imperial authority to do so. The resti- 
tution of their confisvated estates, as permitted by 
the Emperor Paul, was countermanded; but not- 
G2 
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withstanding this, they did not lose courage, as 
they were established in St. Petersburg, and felt 
assured that they should find powerful protectors. 
Nor were they mistaken. Prince Alexander Ga- 
litzen, who even before his nomination to the post 
of Minister of Public Instruction, had become - 
their greatest advocate, acted in concert with them 
against the Metropolitan. One of their most dis- 
tinguished pupils, Count Maistre, an emigrant, 
afterwards in 1808 the minister of Sardinia at St. 
Petersburg, by his intelligence, his accomplish- 
ments, and esprit dw monde, gained many new | 
friends and connexions in the capital. He was 
not only their protector, but their guide—a sort 
of lay General. of the Order; and a great number 
of the aristocracy, particularly ladies, were warm 
admirers of the brethren. 

These priests re-organised the Church at St. 
Petersburg, without paying the least regard to the 
rules published in 1769 for this parish. They totally 
ignored the syndics of the administration of the es- 
tates of the Church, and disposed of them as they 
pleased, so that on the accession of Alexander the 
majority of the Catholic community of the capital 
petitioned His Majesty to confirm the regulations of 
the Empress Catherine II., 1769, to re-establish 
them in the possession of their church and landed 
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endowments, and to permit the recall of their old 
pastors, with whom they were well satisfied. They 
explained thus :—‘“‘Our discontent is raised against 
the Jesuits because that in ‘their prosperity they 
neglect the duties they profess—have refused the 
sick their ordinary confessors, and permitted several. 
to die without the Sacrament for having declined to 
confess to them. If we enumerate their different 
innovations—their omissions of ancient customs— 
the opposition and discontent which in a short time 
they have stirred up in the congregation, and which 
until to-day we have suffered in silence, one might 
fill a volume.’ Contrary to law, they admitted 
into their school, erected in connexion with their 
church, not only children of their own creed, but 
those'of other confessions. Afterwards they opened 
a Pension for the nobles, in which several children 
belonging to the highest families in Russia had the 
misfortune to be pupils, of whom several were con- 
verted to Latinism. Speaking of this Pension, a 
Jesuit of Moscow wrote to one of his confréres at 
St. Petersburg :-—‘‘ It is desirable that you do away 
with the Russian priests from the religious instruc- 
tion of your pupils; these priests, in my opinion, 
will be always your greatest enemies. Believe me, 
you will never be victorious till you have discarded 
them entirely.” 
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In the colonies, where, since 1800, the Jesuits 
were permitted to establish themselves, their num- 
ber increased in ten years to thirty-two, of whom 
fourteen were in the south, and eighteen in those 
of Saratoff. Little by little, and imperceptibly, 
they banished the secular clergy and the monks of - 
other Orders who filled the curacies. They did not 
succeed, however, in doing away with all the curates. 
In the south the Franciscans filled the parishes of 
Nicolaiew, Catherinoslaf, and Theodosia, and the — 
Carmelites were stationed at Taganrog. To be 
quite independent, they enlarged their own spiritual . . 
powers, and even in their capacity of curates threw 
off the control of the Metropolitan, a precedent 
which released also all the Latin churches of the 
south of Russia. At the instigation:of the Abbé 
Nicolle, the Duc de Richelieu, the Governor- 
General of Kherson, asked Prince Galitzen to send 
eight’ Jesuits to Odessa, and to nominate Nicolle 
Visitor and Superior of all the churches of Southern 
Russia, with extended powers, so that he should 
be almost independent of the Metropolitan. This 
petition, supported by Count Maistre, was granted ; 
the Jesuits were sent, and Siestrencewitz was 
obliged, through the pressure of Galitzen, to accord ° 
very considerable powers to the “Abbé. Two of 
these priests were stationed at Odessa, and the 
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others went to the colonies. Having large pecu- 
niary resources at their disposal, they always 
boasted that they cost the Government nothing, 
but at the same time they accepted fiscal emolu- 
ments, and in progress of time so far forgot them- 
selves as to demand from the Emperor, through 
their powerful protectors, that they should receive 
the Church of Simpheropol to be converted into a 

atholic chapel. At this time the Roman Catholic 
population of Southern Russia numbered about six 
thousand souls, with the churches of Yambourg, 
Zeltzen, and Josephthal, all three built by the 
Order since 1810. They possessed also six 
chapels. - For every five hundred parishioners 
there was one Jesuit, without counting the monks 
of other denominations. In the colonies of Sara- 
toff there were nearly fifteen thousand Catholics, 
-with nineteen priests, as we know; they received, 
besides their subsidy, sums from their parishioners ; 
their expenses en rovte for the visitation of the 
curacies. were defrayed, and their dwellings were 
built at the expense of the community, apart from 
which they received grants of from fifty to a hun- 
dred roods of ground. 

Looking towards the East, the Jesuits succeeded 
in convincing Pestal, the Governor-General of 
Siberia, of the advantages their Order would confer 
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on that distant country. The Catholics of Siberia 
resided in the district of Nerezinsk, not far from 
the frontiers of Tomsk. Their number amounted 
to about four hundred, and they were for the most 
part exiled Bohemians, amongst whom were few 
Poles or strangers. The wives of these Catholics 
besides the Bohemians, were Siberians, professing 
the Greek faith, so that the children of these mar- 
riages were educated in the Orthodox Confession. 
The Dominicans officiated among these people ; 
but the Jesuits themselves declared that they by 
their knowledge, their love of work, and their ex- 
emplary lives, would not only be more useful than 
the Dominicans to the Siberians, but even prove a 
benefit to the entire country. They would educate 
youth, and advance this benighted land in civiliza- 
tion. By their agricultural knowledge they could 
reclaim vast tracts at present useless, and develop 
the general resources of the country. But they 
demanded in advance concessions of land, in order 
to confirm the idea that agricultural pursuits was 
their principal attraction. Supporting themselves 
on the protection afforded by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, they proposed the establishment of a regular 
correspondence with that empire through the 
medium of their members residing at Pekin, so 
that they could contribute to the political influence 
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of, and furnish news to, Russia, relative to her 
interests in that distant quarter. This was not 
the first time that they had proposed their services 
as diplomatists between China and St. Petersburg. 
In 1805, Count Golovin was deputed to go to 
Pekin on a mission to open up and extend com- 
mercial relations between the two countries, rela- 
tions restrained until then to one point, the city of 
Kiachta on the Chinese frontier; and while he 
was preparing and proceeding there, three Jesuits 
were sent on to facilitate his mission. Their ser- 
vices should be to take notes concerning all the 
persons comprising the Chinese Government, par- 
ticularly those who had the greatest influence on 
affairs :—to procure information as to the character, 
habits, and weaknesses of the Emperor; to find 
out what objects most interested him, and when 
opportunities offered, to cry up the power of 
Russia, the immensity of her resources, the esteem 
which she enjoyedin Europe, and so spread abroad 
every report that could possibly be useful to the 
diplomatic mission sent to China. To afford the 
embassy a plausible excuse for delay in the capital, 
so as to see everything of interest or likely to be 
useful to Russia, they were charged to suggest to the 
Chinese Government that some demands be made 
on Russia which the Ambassador himself could not 
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accord, and that on his refusal, they should explain 
that these demands were beyond his power to 
erant, but that a courier might be despatched to | 
St. Petersburg, whilst in the mean time Count 
Golovin could in Pekin await his return. These 
Jesuits should start for China on board a Portuguese 
ship at Lisbon, the Nuncio at this place being 
desired to hand them their passports, and forward 
them by every means. But instead of going to 
China they left for the United States. The views 
of the Russian Government were not realized; and 
who knows whether these priests did not profit by 
their knowledge of the intentions of the ministry to 
the detriment of Russia? This circumstance ap- 
pears to have been forgotten, for in 1811, when 
Pestal demanded that the Jesuits be sent to offi- 
ciate in the Siberian provinces, they were per- 
mitted to establish themselves in Siberia with fiscal 
privileges. At the time of their departure for this 
country these champions of civilisation requested 
only one favour from the Government, that of 
being permitted to proselytise, or rather convert 
the aborigines and Mahometans. The Emperor 
refused. ‘There is no doubt that this was their 
true aim, as they compelled some of the statesmen 
surrounding the Emperor to help them to the at- 
tainment. We know that in 1802 M. Kotchoubey, 
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the Minister of the Interior, presented a measure 
tc the Council of Ministers, which should authorise 
the Siberian Jesuits to convert the aborigines and 
Mahometan tribes living in the governments of 
Astracan, Orenbourg, and Siberia. Derjawin, then 
Minister of Justice, opposed this project, alleging 
that liberty of conscience, as existing in the empire, 
was enough for a religion non-dominant,—that 
the elevation of the Roman Catholic confession to 
a level with that of the one established as the 
religion of the State was incompatible with the 
dignity of the empire, and that, on the contrary, 
they ought themselves to send Russian missionaries 
to these savages, as was done by the Czar John 
_IV., to accustom them to Russian habits, to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and to the different arts which 
tend to civilization. Count Roumianzow sup- 
ported the opinion of Derjawin, and the petition 
of Kotchoubey fell to the ground. 

White Russia was the centre and nest of the 
Jesuits. A General of their Order resided there ; 
they had there a Noviciate for seventy pupils, and 
had considerable material resources at their com- 
mand, Their geographical division was :—In the 
government of Vitebsk, they extended to the fron- 
tiers of Lithuania, but in the districts bordering on 
Pskow there were none to be found; they were 
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dispersed over the government of Mohilew, with 
the exception of five of its districts, in which 
there were none. They possessed altogether about 
13,500 peasants. They established colleges at 
Vitebsk, Mohilew, Mscislaw, and Orsza. Until 
1810 a college of theirs existed at Dunnaburg, 
which had been founded in 1630, by Alexander 
Gossewsky, a Pole. It consisted of seventy priests 
and a noviciate, but in 1810 it was closed because 
of the construction of the fortress, the priests 
and novices being transferred to Polotsk and Riga. 
Apart from the noviciate at Dunnaburg, and the 
Dominican school of Zabialy, there were no other 
Catholic establishments. 

From the time of the Emperor Paul only five 
Jesuits had established themselves at Astracan, 
and two at Mosdoc. “Later we find seven at Riga, 
protected there by the Governor-General, Marquis 
Pallucci. About the year 1811 the Countess Cossé 
established also.in the same town a Roman Catholic 
school. 

The ambition of the Jesuits was always to return 
to the country where they were lately so powerful— 
that is, to Lithuania. The riches of that district— 
the scope they had for their activity—a people 
richer, more civilized, more impressionable, all 
attracted them. They therefore tried hard to pass 
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- the boundaries set them by the Emperor Alexander 
at his accession, which limited them to the dis- 
tricts where he found them. In this they were 
ereatly assisted by Count Ilynsky, the ancient 
favourite of the Emperor Paul, who at all times 
_ protected them. It was not the first time he had 
assisted them. Thanks to his influence, the Me- 
- tropolitan had been banished in 1800. Firmly 
convinced that nothing could be more beneficial 
for the country than the Order, he in 1811 de- 
manded authority to establish a school on his lands 
of Romanowo, in the Volhynia, at his own expense, 
and to build a church, a school-house, a pension, 
and a library, to support fourteen professors, and 
begged the Government to send him four Jesuits. 
The Emperor consented, and this establishment 
was opened, but it never attained the degree of 
development intended by its founder, as there were 
never more than seven of these priests there. 

In short, it was scarcely reasonable for them 
to expect to spread themselves farther than 
they were: it would have been much wiser had 
they confined themselves to the localities in which 
they were already. Civilization, their implacable 
enemy, protected by an enlightened monarch, had 
spread rapidly through Western Russia. Since its 
establishment in 1803, the University of Wilna 
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had acquired an importance duly merited in the 
country, and had tended to dissipate the clouds of 
monastic ignorance that darkened the intellectual | 
horizon. The monastic schools were subject to 
the inspection of the University, the teachers were 
selected by it, and the instruction and the books 
required were under its special superintendence. 
The time had arrived for the light of day to show 
up the Jesuitical system of education, which was 
equivalent to the suppression of their Order. It 
suffices to remember what the surveillance of their 
system had cost Siestrencewitz, and their indigna- 
tion and fear when they found that they should 
have to submit their pedagogical methods to the 
judgment of the learned. There was no time to 
lose, and they hastened to defend their methods by 
every possible means. In the year 1810 Count 
Maistre, who was constituted their advocate, wrote 
five letters to Count Rasoumowsky upon Public 
Instruction in Russia, and endeavoured to prove 
that the University of Wilna had only taken as a 
pretext for the destruction of the Order the basis 
of ‘civilization upon unity of Instruction,’ but 
that the real aim was to destroy the Jesuits. He 
continued :—‘* What a sight! Monsieur Le Comte. 
On the one hand, grave religious scholars, who for 
forty years have exerted themselves for the good of 
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- Russia—daily fulfilling their duty to the State, 
mindful only of their oath of allegiance to the 
Russian Sovereign—exalting the Russian language, 
which they class with the Latin, as the basis of 
their instruction. On the other, a Polish academy 

(the University of Wilna), in the drunkenness of 
its own language, publishing a shocking grammar of 
its own, and attacking the Jesuits upon their attach- 
ment to ancient customs; and in these circum- 
stances to see the Russian Government balancing 
between them, with a leaning towards the Polish 
Academy! What is the spell that induces the 
Government to like them more than those who 
serve and try to save it ?” 

It is true that the University of Wilna, while 
developing civilisation in Western Russia, de- 
stroyed Russian nationality; but was this nation- 
ality so near to the Italian heart of Count Maistre, 
that in its name he could recommend the extinc- 
tion of rational civilisation, and hold up to admi- 
ration the scholastic sophisms of the Jesuits who 
detested the dominant religion of the Empire ? 
Their aim was to render the University suspected, 
and having submitted their establishments to 
its surveillance, to continue to inculcate principles 
_ Of religious intolerance, which was the nerve of 
their activity. To arrive at this, they cleverly 
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elevated their Noviciate of Polotsk to the rank of 
an academy, in this manner placing their establish- 
ment on a footing with the University, and desig- 
nating it as the equal of that institution, on which 
they could no longer depend. Farther,—the 
Jesuitical schools under the surveillance of the 
academy formed, so to speak, an arrondissement 
pédagogique, entirely independent and purely Jesu- 
itical, The Jesuits remained faithful to their 
principle to form their Order status in statu. This 
was the prevailing and governing idea of Count 
Maistre, who deduced from sophistical reasoning 
that to permit the Jesuits to have an academy 
was an act of justice, and even of the highest 
policy. In the time of Poland, there had been one 
at Wilna, which taught at the same time two oppo- 
site systems of education (very useful to the govern- 
ment), one opposed tothe other. “This would cost 
nothing,’”’ added the Count, “to the treasury.” 
When Count Maistre had duly prepared the way 
for executing in St. Petersburg his projects in favour 
of Jesuitical education, the General of the Order 
commenced in 1811 to take official steps towards 
the same object. The considerations were the same, 
but more detailed and developed. The Jesuits 
claimed all the celebrities of the time, as well as ° 
their forerunners, as their pupils, and declared that 
they had produced the brilliant epoch of Louis 
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XIV., and that with the extinction of their Order, 
civilization had disappeared. They reiterated that 
even the Protestant Universities of Germany con- 
fessed, that from this epoch the level of the sciences 
had sunk and decreased. Richelieu, the Cardinal, 
had praised their educational system in his writings. 
Where had they not had universities ? At Vienna, 
Prague, Gratz, and Ingoldstadt. Never would the 
University of Paris have flourished, or been in such 
a flourishing condition, according to them, as under 
their direction in the time of Louis le Grand. 
Their very emulation had elevated science itself at 
the University. What success could they not ex- 
pect in Russia, unless some unforeseen misfortune 
barred the way? If Lithuania had been annexed 
to Russia at the same time as White Russia, they 
would actually have had the direction of the Uni- 
versity of Wilna, as the Emperor Paul had the in- 
tention of giving it to them. Such were the reasons 
and the pretended rights, that they advanced to 
place their noviciate on the same footing as the 
University. And while extolling their own merits 
they endeavoured to frighten the Government by 
presenting a tableau of danger arising from univer- 
sity education. And what did they not advance on 
this subject ? The)expense of such establishments 
to the Government; the immorality of the students; 
VOL. II. iH 
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their quarrels with the police, which afterwards 
grew into political quicksands for the legislature ; 
foreign professors, who could consequently not in- 
culcate in their pupils the sentiment of respect due 
to the Sovereign. University education, they 
declared, had not given many practical and satis- 
factory proofs of its utility; it aimed at producing 
the same overthrow in education that the French 
Revolution had produced in the Government. ‘‘ We 
“know,” they said, ‘‘that during this era many 
constitutional changes had occurred in States, 
which however afterwards returned to their ancient - 
form of government. This will also be the case with 
education.” Side by side with this dark picture, 
the humble and beneficent acts of the Jesuits 
stand out in bold relief; they are the true civilisers 
of mankind, the benefactors of humanity, the 
scientific lamps of the universe; and they owe to 
Russia the preservation of their political existence. 
Their devotion is boundless, and this sentiment is 
common to their order. Though composed of dif- 
ferent nationalities they, in entering the brother- 
hood lose their country, and all acquire the same 
spirit, the same tendencies and the same princi: 
ples, that they act in common according to com- 
munal direction. Moved by these sentiments 
of gratitude towards Russia, they proposed to 
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take upon themselves the onerous and weighty 


charge of surveying education, and requested the 
erection of the Academy of Polotsk and the admi- 
nistration of all their schools which should be 


placed on the same footing as the lay schools. 
What should not be the result? The nobility of 


White Russia, grateful for such concessions, would 
repair to Polotsk, and this city which had lost so 
much by the transfer of the provincial government 
to Vitebsk, would rise again and Russia gain, 
thanks to Jesuitical education, a laree number of 
faithful subjects. 

Prince Galitzen, to whom the Jesuits again ad- 
dressed themselves, accorded them his powerful 
protection; and in 1812 a ukase appeared upon the 
subject of the Academy of Polotsk, confirming its 
establishment, ‘‘as a signal mark of the special 
kindness of the Sovereign for the College of the 
Jesuits at Polotsk, who have rendered eminent ser- 
vices to education and youth.” This Academy was 
nominally subject to the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, was placed beyond the limits of the juris- 
diction of the University, and was administered by 
the General of the Order, enjoying all the privi- 
leges and rights of a university. It instructed in 
Theology, Philology, and a mixed faculty of Philo- 


‘Sophy, Natural History, and Jurisprudence. It 
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had the power to confer scientific degrees, as well 
as the dignity of Doctor of Theology. Its diplomas 
had the same value as those of the University. 
The Provincial of the Order was its immediate 
chief, or rector, and every faculty could choose, as 
in the University, its own Dean. With its own - 
typography it also had the privilege of the censor- 
ship of its own publications. Every other educa- 
tional establishment of the Jesuits in the empire 
was subordinate to that of Polotsk. Its noviciate 
was transferred to the town of Pousza, in the Go- 
vernment of Vitebsk, between the cities of Rejitza . 
and Dunnaburg. The educational system of the 
Jesuits is too generally known to require explana- 
tion, or to detain us long over it, but we must wait 
a moment to glance at their own account of it. 
Their General himself thus explained it to Prince 
Galitzen :—‘‘ 1st. The pupils are not permitted to 
write or receive letters without the preliminary 
censorship of the Superior of the establishment, or 
to have any communication whatever with persons 
not forming part of the Noviciate, excepting only 
their parents. 2nd. In the establishment itself, 
the pupils can only converse with the Rector and 
the Confessor. They are never allowed to speak 
privately among themselves, but are obliged to talk 
that every one may hear them during the recrea- 
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tions, and never otherwise than in the presence of 
the tutors. 8rd. The town of Pousza is an iso- 
lated place, where the pupils cannot possibly escape 
the vigilance of the tutors, or have relations 
with any one beyond it. 4th. During the course of 
study, which is two years, the pupils exclusively 
occupy themselves with prayer, or the reading of 
religious or other pious exercises.” Thus, distant 
from all contact with the exterior world, deprived of 
family ties, young men destined to become Jesuits 
- commence by forgetting that they are men, do not 
occupy themselves with science, and are in time pe- 
netrated with such a spirit that, in throwing aside all 
social interests, it makes them not men but Jesuits. 

From the time of the nomination of Prince 
Galitzen as Minister d’Instruction Publique, the 
Government commenced to favour the Jesuits. 
The establishment of the Academy, which naturally 
elevated all the other scholastic establishments of 
the Order, was already a signal victory over the 
civilization then spreading through the country, 
and was itself a guarantee of the exceptional posi- 
tion of the Order in the midst of the other insti- 
tutions of the empire. In 1812, Brzozowsky, their 
General, said to Prince Galitzen: ‘‘ That which 
you have done for us remains eternally imprinted 
on the heart of every Jesuit.’’ They had, amongst 
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other privileges, the right to send their correspond- 
ence post-free, and to bring from abroad everything 
they required without duty—a right they very often. 
abused. 

With the intention of augmenting their Society, 
they recruited members in foreign countries, and sup- 
ported several agents in fixed posts both in France, 
Holland, and Germany, such as Morel, Esch, Fon- 
taine, and others. But their principal agents were 
Penkler, Keller, and Prince Raczinsky, for the im- 
portant affairs of their Order, and at Rome Father 
Angiolini. The latter engaged without ceasing in 
enrolling and sending novices to Russia, and ob- 
taining from the Pope an infinity of immunities for 
the Jesuits of Russia, this concession authorising 
them to spread themselves beyond the empire. In 
1804 their audacity had such a range that they tried 
to engage the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, Count 
Cassini, to support their requests as compatible with 
the intentions of the Emperor, and repeatedly 
showed him the epistles of his chief, who came to 
the support of their assertions. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the Chargé d’Affaires refused to 
have anything to do with them, declining on the 
plea that he had no instructions to interfere. 

Their next attempt was to endeavour to serve as 
an instrument for the arrangement of the affairs of 
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their Order abroad; and, in 1812, Brzozowsky im- 
plored the intervention of the Emperor for their 
restoration in Spain, the result of which would be 
permission to open two houses in that country. 
The Emperor refused to interfere, but replied that 
he should not oppose the project, but that he could 
not co-operate in it, as the projected establish- 
ments were to be beyond the limits of his empire. 
This did not prevent their General from presenting 
a petition, through the medium of the Russian 
Minister at Madrid, to the Cortes, demanding their 
recall to Spain, with permission to open two houses, 
by which they would prove their utility and their 
activity for the defence of the Church and the 
Throne, as well as their devotion to the interests 
of education. 

The most brilliant triumph of the Jesuits was 
the solemn and universal restoration of their Order 
by the Holy Father, August 7th, 1814, a restora- 
tion they had always most ardently longed and 
hoped for. We have seen that, in 1801, the Pope 
had recognised their existence in Russia, but only 
in Russia, and they had testified their gratitude by 
saying two thousand Masses for him. Owing their 
preservation to Russia, and-to a manifest disobe- 
dience to the chief of their Church, of whom they 

pretended to be the most devoted servants, they 
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found themselves at the moment of their regenera- 
tion nearly as numerous as formerly—as if the 
Society had never been abolished. They conse- 
quently set to to complete themselves—to organise 
their establishments which had been shut, and to 
acquire their ancient privileges. They swore eter- 
nal gratitude to Russia for all the benefits she had 
conferred on them, and we shall soon have occasion 
to see how faithfully they kept their promises and 
proved their gratitude. The Bull for their restora- 
tion passed the Privy Council in 1814, a great 
many copies of which were printed at Polotsk, and 
distributed to the Roman Catholic clergy of the 
empire. 

Thus in the fourteen years of the reign of the Em- 
peror Alexander I. the Jesuits, without enjoying the 
sympathy of this monarch, nevertheless succeeded 
in confirming themselves inthe south of Russia, in 
the colonies of Saratow, in the Volhynia, in pene- 
trating into Siberia, in creating an academy, in ob- 
taining the recognition of their Order by the Pope, 
and acquiring in short all those privileges which 
were indispensable to thier complete autonomy. 
Having now explained the means by which they 
arrived at their aim, it only remains to examine 
how they profited by the flourishing position of 
their Order, and what services they rendered the 
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‘Russian government for what it had done for 
them. 

The dreadful year 1812, the year of the French 
invasion, arrived for Russia, and the Jesuits who 
preserved their habits of intrigue were perfectly 
useless, and a large body of them deserted 
White Russia. One lundred and seventy-four 
dispersed themselves in the governments of Pskow, 
Smolensk, Twer, Novgorod, Czeringow, and Wo- 
loeda taking with them money for their sup- 
port. Some of the students of Polotsk even en- 
tered the ranks of the French army, and the 
brethren who remained displayed no sympathy 
either for our troops or for the sufferings of the 
peasantry. One example will illustrate this. When 
there was an absolute want of shelter for the 
wounded soldiers, the staff were obliged to take the 
school of the Order at Polotsk, but these priests 
made every effort to thrust them out, declaring the 
absolute necessity of continuing the lessons. Such 
was their gratitude for past favours in the never- 
to-be-forgotten year of 1812. But even then they 
found defenders, for Prince Rostopchin, the Go- 
vernor of Moscow, without doubt at the instigation 
of his wife, demanded Jesuits to officiate in the cura- 
cies of that government. A Jesuit wrote thus :— 

I have had occasion to present myself to Prince 
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Rostopchin, and was favourably received by him 
with the promise of his special protection, which 
leads. me to conceive the greatest hopes. of him. 
His mind, anti-clerical, should know no other in- 
fluence. His wife addressed to her husband a 
letter from St. Petersburg which would not have 
diseraced La Reine Blanche.”’ 

The principal work of the Jesuits was as ever 
the Propagand. They sowed the seeds of discord, 
by their conversions, between the Catholic colo- 
nists, the Lutherans, and other Christian sects ‘to 
such a point that the local authorities, had some- 
times to interfere. They obliged their dupes, in 
adopting the Roman confession, to accompany this 
apostasy with the most humiliating maledictions 
on their old religion, burned their Bibles and other 
evangelical books, dismissed the peasants from 
acricultural pursuits, and by the multiplicity of the 
fast-days they introduced transformed them all 
into godly idlérs, and at the same time squandered 
the revenues of the community, to exalt, as they 
said, the pomp of the Church. The result was 
that the Catholic population was in an economical 
view infinitely below the level of the Protestant 
Dissenters. 

As to their proceedings in the distant quarter of 


Siberia, the Jesuits, thinking only of their own. 


ee 
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interests, neglected the duties of the religion they 
professed, and left several Catholics to whom they 
had been called without confession or communion. 
without interment or the least religious instruction, 
Directing their activity towards proselytism under 
pretence of religious pursuits, they ran through the 
province of Trkoutsk, where there were no Catho- 
lics, tried to eclipse the poor Russian pastors, dis- 
tributed their books and their holy pictures : in one 
word, put in play all those manceuvres for conver- 
sion for which they were famous; baptizing the 
newly-born children of parents of the Greek faith, 
and forcing the United Greeks of the Government 
of Tomsk to pure Popery, establishing schools at 
Trkoutsk, &c. They also endeavoured to enter 
into correspondence with their brethren in China, 
certainly for the same end as that. pursued in 
Siberia,—the propagation of their faith, without for 
one moment considering the political views of Rus- 
sia in that empire. As to agriculture, under pre- 
tence of which they had entered the country, they 
never even thought of it. In 1815 the Governor- 
General wrote to Prince Galitzen :—‘* With regard 
to these priests I am persuaded that they will 
never justify the expectations for which they re- 
ceived the right to reside in Siberia, and their 
further sojourn here cannot be of.any utility to the 
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country.” Their career in the Caucas was analo- 
gous. At Mosdoc and in the government of the 
Caucas they secretly proselytised both Russians 
and Protestants. Amongst others, the Jesuit 
Henry wrote with the presumption so habitual to the 
Order :—‘** All the Lutherans, Poles, Mahometans, 
Russians, and Hungarians receive me at the hos- 
pital with joy. Two Lutherans are already con- 
verted, and one occupies the position of Apostle. 
A Russian officer, diseuised as a common soldier, ex- 
amined me in every manner during eight days, and 
on the eighth having resumed his uniform he cried 
in presence of everybody, ‘ God be praised! at last 
I recognise the true faith. The same spirit 
reigns amongst all the officials of the hospital. The 
scribes influence the Russian soldiers and attract 
them to me ; I consent and I confess them.” 

In White Russia the Jesuits usually left the care 
of their estates to intendents (stewards), or as they 
styled them procureurs, and only considered the 
augmentation of their revenues, without disturbing 
themselves as to the condition of the unfortunate 
peasants, who for the greater part were little better 
used than beasts of burden. Some of them were 
entirely stripped of everything, and fell to the 
charge of the community. Several farmers on 
these estates were in a deplorable condition, con- 
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| sequent on their want of cattle; but notwithstand- 
ing the poverty of the peasantry and the unfruit- 
ful character of the soil, their estates presented 
some very good features. For example, of two 
_ thousand five hundred souls in the government of 
Mohilew, they had nineteen mills and thirty-three 
auberges which yielded a steady revenue. One day 
the Emperor himself met at Tsarko-Zelo four poor 
crippled tattered peasants from the estates of the 
Jesuits who were begeine. His Majesty ordered 
them to be placed in an hospital, and after being 
cared for to be returned to their villages, defraying 
the expense of their journey; at the same time he 
remarked, that it was certainly not conformable to 
the principles of Christianity to permit poor crip- 
pled peasants to beg, especially as the Order had 
every means of relieving them; and that if they 
did not institute on their estates charitable establish- 
ments for the unfortunate peasants, their property 
should be placed under the tutelage of the Crown. 
After having received so many benefits from the 
Sovereign, the Order considered themselves strong 
enough to open a Propagand in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, directed against the aristocracy of 
these capitals. The French refugees, then spread 
over the country, ably seconded them, more espe- 
cially those engaged as tutors and masters in high 
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families. Gradually they profted by the means at 
their command and seized on opportunities to 
persuade some to enter their Order, others to em- 
brace their faith. We do not in this place intend 
to enumerate the aristocrats they numbered amongst 
their converts ; such would not interest our readers; 
and we besides do not recognise the right to give 
their names. But that one may judge in what 
class of society they mancuvred, and how they 
caught them, we do not consider it superfluous to 
mention those who are actually named in the letters 
of the Jesuits themselves. These persons were 
their most influential converts, and as mentioned 
by them, our statement is consequently free from 
all manner of doubt. | 

One of the most fervent adepts of the Order was 
the Princess Galitzen, who for greater precaution 
changed her religion in Germany, where she re- 
sided from 1807 till 1809. At Vienna the Jesuit 
agent Penkler’ was her spiritual euide, and thus 
expressed himself on the subject in a letter to a 
brother Jesuit in St. Petersburg :—‘ This lady is 
a, veritable treasure. She wishes me to accompany 
her in all the little excursions she undertakes, if 
my occupations afford me leisure. Later I pass 
all my evenings with her, which gives her much | 
pleasure. Yesterday I went with her to Closten-! 
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burg to assist at the féte of St. Leopold, and at the 
same time to adore the relics of the Saint. Yes- 
terday we dined together at the Nuncio’s, Severoli.” 
The Princess Galitzen, on her part, converted her 
cousin, the Princess Shmedt, and persuaded her 
to become a nun. When in Russia, Princess 
Galitzen generally passed the summer at Alexééwka, 
two hundred versts from Moscow; there she 
assembled a circle of Jesuits, and the Abbé Surugue 
celebrated Mass every day. 
This abbé, curé of the church of Moscow, ren- 

dered himself indispensable in several aristocratic 

families. He wrote thus to one of his confréres :— 
The Countess Poushkin declares she will place 
all her children between the double doors of her 
room the day I shall quit her.” All the Poushkin 
family were devoted to the Jesuits. 

Prince Odcewski embraced Romanism im St. 
Petersburg, the Princess Dolgorouky in Holland. 

But one of the most important conversions made 
was that by the same abbé Surugue of the Countess 
Rostopchin, the wife of the Governor General of 
Moscow. Surugue lived in the neighbourhood, and 
failed not to profit by his proximity to the dwelling 
of the countess. He wrote: ‘‘ The Countess 
Rostopchin sends her son very often to our Church 
of St, Louis. The count himself comes also some- 
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times. You see we neglect nothing in our neich- 
bourhood.” And indeed this neighbourhood was 
not neglected, for soon the Abbé Surugue succeeded — 
in converting the countess, and here are the words 
in which ke recounts this exploit: ‘‘In spite of all 
my prohibitions and admonitions, Countess Ros- 
topchin communicated the secret (her conversion) 
to her husband. You may imagine how he re- 
ceived such a communication. He exclaimed, 
‘You have done an infamous action.” When I 
visited her two days afterwards, I was quite stupi- 
fied on hearing this thoughtless conduct. I had 
occasion some time after that to wait upon the 
count; but he looked at me furiously, and turned 
his back on me.” 

The Jesuits found a considerable support in the 
person of Countess Tolstoy, whose husband was 
Grand Marshal and favourite of the Emperor 
Alexander. The Count Tolstoy placed great con- 
fidence in the Abbé Dailly, and was not only the 
constant advocate of the Jesuits with the Emperor, 
but to him they owed a useful recommendation to 
the Emperor of Austria. Brzozowsky, their Ge- 
neral, wrote: ‘‘ When the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria met at Olmutz at the time of the campaign 
of Austerlitz, the Emperor of Austria said to Count 
Tolstoy, ‘Count, you have the Jesuits; how are 
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you satisfied with them?’ The count, whose son 
Emanuel had been educated in our Institute, an- 
swered in our favour. The Emperor continued, 
‘Yes, I shall try to recall them to Venice, and I 
have already received the necessary papers from 
Rome, but the war prevents it.’ These are the 
words which the count related to me when he re- 
turned to St. Petersburg. When the count left for 
Vienna in 1814, his wife demanded his intercession 
in favour of our Society with the Emperor of Aus- 
 tria, asi solicited.” In 1815 the countess went to 
Rome, accompanied by her son, and, as one may 
well believe, they were received by the Jesuits there 
with empressement. Father Perrelli, their Supe- 
rior, in making his report to the General of the 
Order, said that the young count testified the 
oreatest satisfaction on receiving from them a por- 
tion of the relics of St. Francis Jerome. 

‘* Conversions to our faith are very rapid,”’ wrote 
Count Maistre in 1816, ‘‘ and proselytism to Ca- 
tholicism strikes one as much by the number of 
persons as by the rank they occupy in society. It 
is truly an admirable sight, as the most of these 
conversions are principally among the first orders 
of society.” Count Maistre evidently attributed 
these cases to the natural charm and the truths of 
Catholicism, and did not doubt that the religious 
* VoL. I. 5h 
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movement was general all over Russia. According 
to his ideas there was no salvation outside of the 
Roman Church. We know that in 1815 Balen- 
dret, the Jesuit, in the pulpit of the Church of St. 
Catherine, publicly defamed all other Christian sects 
in order to exalt Romanism. After hearing this ser- 
mon, Prince Galitzen thus expressed himself to the 
Metropolitan: ‘Some passages of this sermon are 
not only contrary to the spirit of Peace and Love 
which should animate all true Christianity, but 
even to those principles of tolerance laid down by 
our own Government for the empire of Russia. I 
do not recognise either my right. or obligation to 
enter into an examination of the doctrine of any 
Church, but my duty demands that I watch over 
the order and tranquillity both of the Established 
Church and all other Confessions tolerated and 
protected in Russia. I therefore beg your Emi- 
nence to probibit the Father Balendret not to 
make, under ‘pain of responsibility, insinuations 
prejudicial to other Christian Confessions incom- 
patible with peace and public order. If the Reli- 
gion of the State does not permit us to-set aside 
this sacred principle, much less can the Govern- 
ment authorise such attacks on the part of a tole- 
rated Church, which itself enjoys full liberty of 
conscience. This same toleration criticised by the 
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Catholic priest, and which he styles the prop of 
all heresies separate from the Church of Rome, 
opened to him the door of our country, and per- 
mitted his Church to participate in the beneficent 
measures of the Government.” 

But, generally speaking, the Jesuits acted with 
more circumspection. ‘‘I, know this country,” 
wrote the Abbé Suruge, “‘ and I act so as in no 
way to compromise the affairs of religion which 
might possibly lead to the banishment of our 
Order. ‘Therefore I never display too much zeal; 
I confine myself to directing, and it always turns 
out that the person guided in this way arrives at 
the desired point.”” The conclusion of his remarks 
unfolds the inventive spirit of these people, and is 
worthy of examination, as containing some curious 
details. He writes :—“ Of all my religious duties, 
it is not Confession which is the most difficult. I 
hear my people secretly ; but it is the Communion. 
I can confess during the promenade, or in an open 
saloon, without exciting the least suspicion; but in 
administerivg the Sacrament I expose myself to 
much danger. Permit me to inform you of an 
invention of mine with regard to this ceremony, 
and give me your advice upon it. I intend having 
a small silver box made, which should contain the 
ciboire in small quantity: afterwards I shall detail 

ey 
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this miniature chalice, and how commodiously it 
can be carried the evening before into the apart- 
ment of the person desiring to communicate, so 
that he can himself take it in the morning after 
prayers. By this means all the inconveniences at- 
tending secret Communion will be done away with.” 

The solemn re-establishment of the Order by 
the Pope in 1814 rendered the Jesuits more auda- 
cious. Dating from this epoch, they commenced 
to consider everything as possible, and it is to this 
drunkenness of success that we may attribute the 
thoughtless attack of Balendret, which had for the 
Hraternity such unfortunate consequences. 

The fact that the reprimand of Father Balendret 
was not addressed to the General of the Order by 
Prince Galitzen, but to the Metropolitan, whose 
authority the Jesuits discarded, proved that the 
Government had changed its opinion of these 
priests, nor indeed could it voluntarily close its 
eyes to their acts. It was incontrovertible that in 
the colonies of Saratoff and the South they had 
attracted the Lutherans to Romanism by the deep- 
est intrigues; that in Siberia they baptized the 
Orthodox Russians, and that in the capital itself 
they converted individuals of the best families. 
As to White Russia, what did they not do? We 
shall presently see how they acted towards the 
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United Greeks. Certainly such activity could not 
but be detrimental to the welfare of the empire, 
where the majority of the population belonged to 
the Greek Creed. From this time people began to 
watch the Jesuits. Their old protector, Prince 
Galitzen, was exasperated at their acts, and 
even frightened at the extent of their Propagand. 
The Jesuits knew this, but they counted too much 
on their savow faire to notice the stroke about to 
fall on them, although they knew that their Order 
was in danger in Russia. In 1815 Brzozowsky 
wrote :—‘‘ Here the enemy has raised a tempest 
against us, but I trust in God it will pass.” 

Under these circumstances a discovery came to 
light, that the young nephew of the Minister of 
Instruction, Prince Alexander Galitzen, had been 
converted by them; and this was told the Emperor. 
The Jesuits, frightened, declared that they had no 
participation in it; that, on the contrary, they did 
everything to prevent it, and that the young man 
had been converted by a miracle. They said that 
he had found a Latin Breviary wm a stove which 
had there been forgotten by a Jesuit tutor; at the 
same time the General of the Order made a report 
to the Pope, through the medium of Cardinal 
Litta, of what had happened, and addressed let- 
ters to persons, his adepts, residing in the different 
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towns of Russia, who could be useful to the cause, 
such -as the Prince of Wurtemburg, to Count 
Tijinski, and to several members of the aristocracy 
in Moscow. Count Iljinski, their ancient protector, 
then Governor of the Volhynia, hastened to their 
succour, and many other friends took the same 
steps, agitating and intriguing, but too late to 
avert the stroke with which they were fated to 
fall. 3 

On the 16th December, 1815, an Imperial 
ukase banished the Jesuits of St. Petersburg, and 
forbid them the entrée of either of the capitals, 
and on the 20th of the same month the decree 
of the Senate appeared. In this ukase, drawn 
up by Admiral Shishkoff, we read the following 
remarkable words :—‘‘ Forcing a man to be un- 
faithful to his creed, to the faith of his fore- 
fathers, destroying in his breast charity towards 
his co-religionists and his fellow citizens—separat- 
ing him from patriotism, sowing seeds of discord 
and hatred in families, banishing brother from 
brother, the son from the father, and the daughter 
from the mother, scattering disunion among the 
children of one faith is this the peaceful will and 
love of God, and of His only Son Christ, who died 
for us that we should live together in love and 
tranquillity ?” 
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Onthe 16th, the Governor-General Wiazmitinoff 
arrested the Jesuits in their house, placed sentinels 
in the court, in the corridors, and at the doors of 
their chambers. We may imagine the fright and 
the indignation oftheir adepts. Count Maistre ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ What has the Catholic Church of St. 
Petersburg done ?”” He was uneasy as to whether 
they would be permitted their pelisses, and if several 
of them could support the journey. But this 
anxiety was unnecessary. They all received their 
fur paletots, their warm boots and winter dresses, and 
in the night of the 22nd and 23rd of December they 
left St. Petersburg and happily arrived at Polotsk. 
The Institute near the Church of St. Catherine, in 
St. Petersburg, passed into the hands ofthe Minister 
of Instruction, and the Jesuits were replaced in the 
church not by secular priests, but by the Domini- 
cans, to the great joy of Count Maistre; as all the 
monastic Orders, and this one in particular, were 
more given to proselytism than the secular clergy. 

It is worthy of remark that Count Maistre him- 
self confessed that the Jesuits had been too zealous, 
too hasty, and too imprudent: that so noble a work 
required a chief with the head of a Gruber or an 
Aquiviva ; and he attributed the decay of the Order 
to the fact that it was composed principally of 
Poles. ‘‘ The Polish nation,” he added, ‘has un- 
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fortunately degenerated.” But a sensible man 
like the Count had long foreseen that the Russian 
goyernment would not long tolerate the Jesuits. — 
‘‘ Every prince,” he said, ‘‘ defends his religion 
against foreign aggression, nothing is more natural, 
and the Emperor of Russia fears proselytism”’ (by 
the Jesuits). In another place he avows that had 
the Order. come to Russia under the guise of angels 
they would have been banished all the same, and 
the Government would only have acted, in a poli- 
tical sense, on justifiable grounds. 

He consoled them, however, by declaring that 
not only their partisans but their enemies cried on 
hearing of their proselytism and its consequences : 
‘Tt is a battalion banished on account of its 
valour.” ‘* Weare planted like the grand sapins of 
the Alps, which arrest avalanches. If uprooted, in 
the twinkling of an eye the whole scene is changed. 
So with the Jesuits in respect to the Russian 
Church,” he wrote. He insinuated to them that 
they should by no means display their discontent. 
He counselled them never to say a harsh word 
concerning their treatment, either in Russia or 
abroad, or anything hurtful to the government ;— 
that at the contrary they should praise the Em- 
peror on every opportunity, but with moderation, 
that it should not be looked upon as flattery. This 
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advice was prudent and adroit, and was followed 
point by point. Count Maistre himself set the 
example. He was accused of some of the principal 
conversions in St. Petersburg, and the Emperor de- 
sired one of his ministers to tell him that he knew 
it. These accusations were well founded. He 
himself directed the work and proselytised ; served 
as the secret agent of Rome, to whom he communi- 
cated, by means of ecclesiastics with whom he corre- 
sponded, all the measures of the government for 
_ the Catholic Church in the empire; approved and 

- disapproved, and watched the priesthood. Soon 
after this he left Russia, as these circumstances 
proved that his position as minister of the king of 
Sardinia was altogether false. 

The Russian government had the politeness to 
explain to Rome the reasons for the expulsion of 
the Order. This mark of attention produced the 
best effect, and the news was received with much 
less astonishment than might have been expected. 
In truth, though the warm partisans of the Papacy, 
they were the enemies of the other fraternities, and 
had themselves many opponents among them, se- 
veral cardinals and other influential persons being 
of the opposite party. It was an understood fact 
that they were wrong; one party acknowledging 
that they had behaved ungratefully to a government 
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which had loaded them with benefits, the other 
confessing that they had acted with imprudent zeal, 
and had been exceedingly stupid. 

But their banishment from the Russian capitals 
was only a half measure which should put an end 
to the Propagand ; elsewhere they continued to act 
as before, radiating so to speak, from their centre of 
Polotsk throughout White Russia. Discontented 
and soured, they became more dangerous; their 
experience taught them circumspection and dissi- 
mulation. They made use of their time to destroy 
every line of their correspondence and their activity ~ 
in the interior, and knowing that they should not 
long enjoy their estates, they ruined them; sold 
their books and every object which they could not 
carry with them. The Government had not, how- 
ever, decided to expel them beyond the frontiers, 
supposing that in so doing several curacies would 
remain without incumbents ; but these apprehen- 
sions were groundless, as four years later, when 
they were definitely expelled from Russia, they 
were immediately replaced by other priests. 

It appears that the principal reason which in- 
duced this half measure, was the indecision of the 
Government to abolish them at one stroke, notwith- 
standing that for the empire they were hurtful, 
and that their sojourn in the country clouded the 
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horizon of the dominant Church. But such a step 
was so natural and so reasonable, that both they 
and their partisans expected it ; for the very same 
day on which the ukase that banished them, ap- 
peared, Count Maistre wrote that he had been in- 
formed that the proscription would extend to the 
entire Order; and in 1816 those in South Russia 
‘sold their estates, foresecing their departure. The 
arrival of other priests to replace them only post- 
poned the intention to proceed against them with 
severity. In White Russia preparatory measures 
had been taken in 1816 for their banishment; 
the 6th September of the same year the Prince of 
Wurtemburg, then Governor-General, issued the fol- 
lowing eommands to the Governors of Mohilew and 
Vitebsk: Ist. To take precautions that the foreign 
priests, who should arrive ere long, should not com- 
municate their destination to any one, and so spread 
the report that they were going into the interior 
provinces of the empire. 2nd. To charge the 
police not to be indiscreet, and to hide from their 
officials, the true destination of the travellers. 
ord. To replace simultaneously at Polotsk, Pousza, 
and Vitebsk the Jesuitical curates by the others 
on the same day. 4th. To inform the General of 
their Order of their banishment from the empire, 
and to see them accompanied to the frontiers, by 
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the police. 5th. To seal up their treasury, their 

archives, their cabinet of physique, the library, the 

office of the administration of their estates, and 

in the churches to forward the utensils and general 

articles in use to thenewly arrived priests in presence 
of the syndics. 6th. To furnish them with proper 

dresses for the journey, with sufficient funds for — 
their travelling expenses. 7th. To place the schools 
at Polotsk and Vitebsk under the temporary charge 
of the newly arrived priests, or to the Dominicans, 
or under the surveillance of the gymnase of Vitebsk, 
or others, as selected by the governors of the pro-— 
vinces. 

In short, the police for the Jesuits were better 
organized than that of the Governor-General; the 
brethren were perfectly aware of the proceedings 
against them, and made ready for the result by 
selling everything non-portable; but it is incom- 
prehensible how or why the Government postponed 
their expulsion for four years—the banishment of 
other foreigners did not take so long a time. This 
very indecision induced them to hope that they 
might ultimately remain. They feigned to accept 
the blow which had fallen on them with hypocriti- 
cal humility as innocent victims; at least the Gene- 
ral of the Order called them soin a letter addressed 
to the Emperor, in which he declared that His 
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Majesty had not more submissive or faithful sub- 
jects. That he had always advised his brethren 
not to proselytise persons of the Greek rite, but 
_ that he was absolutely ignorant as to whether any 
one of them had broken this rule. In 1818, 
when the Emperor passed through Orcha, Brzo- 
zowski, not daring to present himself personally, 
forwarded a* petition through the rector of the col- 
lege, reiterating the assurance of the innocence and 
the devotion of the Jesuits, and praying that the 
whole Order might not be punished for the faults 
of the few. Brzozowski still counted upon Prince 
Galitzen, supporting himself upon a pretended and 
secret tie between them. 

- But they never recovered their former position 
in the opinion of the Emperor, nor did they on their 
side ever change their plan of action. In White 
Russia they baptized some Samogitian soldiers 
of the 14th Infantry then lying in the military hos- 
pital. They tended them, pretending that they 
were taking care of soldiers of the Roman faith, 
and then converted them. When aware of their 
intrigues the Government took precautionary steps. 
At the close of 1861 all scientific diplomas by the 
academy of Polotsk were suppressed, excepting only 
theology, which was permitted as preparing young 
men for ecclesiastical functions ; and the year 
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following a ukase appeared which only licensed the 
entry into the academy and the Jesuitical schools 
of young men of the Catholic religion, sending 
those of other confessions back to their parents. 
Having temporised for four years, the Govern- 
ment at last began to think that the Jesuits might 
with advantage be replaced by a national clergy, — 
and decided to banish them from Russia definitely ; 
and the 18th March, 1820, the ukase was signed, 
by which they were banished under a special clause 
that never under any pretext should they re-enter 
the empire. Those among them who had no 
curacies and did not hold official positions in the 
administration of the estates, immediately quitted 
the country. The others having realized their 
properties, followed upon the arrival of the priests 
who were to replace them. An exception was 
made as to those who had not yet been con- 
secrated priests, or who preferred, instead of leay- 
ing, to join other Orders; but the name of Jesuit 
was suppressed and they were obliged to renounce 
the privileges of this society. The ministry of 
finance undertook the management of their estates, 
localised under the title of Secondes propriétés ea- 
Jésuites, to distinguish them from the estates con- 
fiscated by the Polish Government in 1778 at 
the time of the abolition of the Order. The re- 
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venues of these estates were destined to augment 
the endowments of the Latin clergy and to defray 
charitable demands, and instructions were specially 
drawn up for their administration. The academy 
of Polotsk and their schools were elosed, but an 
institute was established, a sort of Lycée, to re-' 
place the academy, and was confided to the super- 
intendence of the Piares. Schools for lay pupils 
were founded in the four principal houses of the 
Jesuits, and were placed under the surveillance of 
monks of different fraternities. That of Polotsk 
was confided to the Piares, Vitebsk to the Basiliens, 
Orsha to the Dominicans, and Mscizlaw to the 
Bernardines. A sum of 52,000 rubles revenue, 
arising from the estates of the Jesuits, was allotted 
for the support of these institutions. 

Instructions were issued by the Metropolitan, 
on his side, as to how the Jesuitical curacies 
should be refilled, and he received from the out- 
going curates the properties belonging to the 
Church. The Governor of Vitebsk was charged 
to see personally as to the departure of the 
priests from their principal centre, Polotsk. The 
Jesuits, having for a long time anticipated 
their expulsion, had destroyed all documents and 
papers which might possibly injure them, and 
sold all the rare editions of the works in their 
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valuable library for a few copecks the volume, so 
that nothing was found in their cells but the cal- 
cined remains of their property. The police helped 
them in this work of destruction. They distributed 
their books; and the library was pillaged for three 
‘days, the tableaux were demolished, their scientific 
instruments and other things were sold, not ex- 
cepting their wardrobes, at a low price; their 
estates were leased to people who could present no 
euarantee, who only took these lands in hopes of 
speedily making a fortune. Of ready cash, none 
was found. In fact the abuses which accompanied 
the receipt of the estates would appear incredible, 
if indubitable evidence did not confirm their truth. 

Their exit cost the Government for outfit and 
travelling expenses over 200,000 rubles. Their de- 
parture commencing in April lasted till June, when 
two hundred and twenty-three had already passed 
the frontier at Radziwillow, some going to Austria, 
but the greatest number to Rome, and other Italian 
towns, where in the Sabine they purchased an 
estate for 45,000 crowns. The rest of them, to the 
number of eighty-five, left Russia in the course 
of the following year, and twenty-three remained 
in the country, having quitted the Order and re- 
turning to their original condition. 

It was only after their expulsion that the acts of 
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the Jesuits began to be found out by the public. 
Notwithstanding the large revenues of the Church 
of St. Catherine at Petersburg, and the houses, 
shops, and cellars situated in the Nevsky Pro- 
spect (the most beautiful quarter of the city) 
which belonged to them ;—notwithstanding the 
legacies left them, and that they possessed forty 
thousand peasants, they left debts behind them of 
more than four hundred thousand roubles, half of 
which the Government took upon itself to discharge. 
Their peasantry in White Russia were entirely 
ruined—they had neither bread to eat nor corn to 
sow their fields. All their resources had been de- 
voted to the Propagand, so that the Ecclesiastical 
College declined to recognise as curacies eleven of 
their churches, as they were placed in situations 
where there were scarcely any Catholics, and where 
two, three, or four, even one family, formed all the 
parish. These churches had been built exclusively 
for the Propagand amongst other confessions, and 
not for the requirements of a Catholic population, 
and having no parishes were kept up at their ex- 
pense, debts being contracted for this purpose when 
funds failed them. 

Thus for half a century the Jesuits had lived 
peaceably in Russia. The Empress Catherine 
only had preserved their Order when abolished, 
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had accorded them privileges, immunities, and 
protection; and how had they returned or valued 
these favours? In a political point of view they 
alienated White Russia from the rest of the empire 
after having Romanised its populations. Under — 
them as police agents—their principal use in the 
eyes of the Government—and the purposes for which 
it preserved them, they were altogether useless, as 
in the other Polish provinces and in Lithuania, 
afterwards united to Russia, there was more order 
than in White Russia where they were established. 
In an educational point of view, notwithstanding — 
their capacity and the knowledge of some of the 
members, they were a positive nuisance, using in- 
struction only as a trap for conversions; and with 
respect to religion they were the sworn enemies of 
the Orthodox faith as of all others outside the pale 
of their own Church. They ruined the estates 
given for the maintenance of the priesthood, op- 
pressed the peasants, sowed discord, formed in- 
trigues, shook off episcopal authority so indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the Church; and when 
Russia, their benefactress, found herself exposed 
to the inimical invasion of the years 1812-13 
they cowardly fled, or what was worse, entered the 
ranks of the invader. Respect for morality does 
not permit us to publish here their unchristian and 
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unnatural behaviour towards their own confreres 
or the ignoble vices common to their schools; but 
we feel constrained to state that if any member of 
this Society suspect the veracity of our assertion, 
we shall be compelled to present to the public 
irrefragible proofs of the vile actions committed 
by the Jesuits. Happily for Russia this Order, the 
enemy to all true civilization, and to other Christian 
confessions, and even to Catholicism, was for the 
the third time expelled, and, for the future good of 
the country, we hope they may never return. 
When the Pope abolished, Catherine preserved 
them, and when the Order was restored by the 
Holy Father, it was banished by the Government 
of the Emperor Alexander I., who in his adminis- 
tration of the Latin Church in his empire con- 
stantly pursued the idea of acting, as far as pos- 
sible, conformably to the rules and regulations as 
well as the negotiations with Rome. This same 
Government banished the Jesuits without inform- 
ing the Quirinal. We are far from considering, 
on our part, this system as necessary, but we cannot 
forbear quoting this circumstance as a new proof of 
the utter impossibility of reconciling, upon stable 
grounds, in the discipline of the clergy, the Roman 
Catholic Canon Law with the Laws of the State. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CLERGY FROM THE EX- 
PULSION OF THE JESUITS. STATE OF THE 


SECULAR CLERGY UNDER THE EMPEROR ALEX- 
ANDER I. 


Difficult position of the Metropolitan.—Part which he took 
in the Bible Society.—Disdain of the Holy See towards Sies- . 
trencewitz.—The General Administration of Religion united 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction, 1817.—Monsieur A. 
Tourgueneff director of the Department des Cultes.—This 
Department again separated from the Ministry of Instruction, 
1823.—Diocesan Bishops.—The newly acquired Provinces of 
Bialostok, Tarnopol, and Bessarabia united to the Metro- 
politan Diocese, 1815-26.—State of the Secular Clergy.— 
Capitulary Clergy.—Chapter of Wilna.—Chapter of Luck.— 
Chapter of Mohilew.—Chapter of Kamience.— Capitulary 
dignities reserved to the Noblesse.—Benefices of the Members 
of the Chapter.—The Members of the Chapter decline the 
obligation imposed by Law to make theological studies.—The 
Capitulary Clergy of no real utility to the Church.—The 
Lower Clergy.— Urgent want of Seminaries.—Projects of Sies- 
trencewitz.—State of the Seminaries.—Their support.—Their 
plan of Study —Creation of the Principal Seminary of Wilna 
after the plan of Prince Czartorysky and M. Czacky, 1803.— 
Animosity of the greater part of the Clergy against the prin- 
cipal Seminary.—Its efficient services.—The Right of Pa- 
tronage exposed.— Sorrowful condition of the Lower Clergy.— 
The Clergy do nothing for education (popular). — Ozacky 
charges himself with it in the Volhynia, 1803.—Example of 
Czacky followed in the diocese of Kamience.—Regulations 
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for the Parish Schools drawn up by Czacky, 1807.—The Clergy 
obstinately oppose themselves to the -Government.—The 
Government obliged to come to the succour of the Clergy for 
the support of the parishes.—Necessity of bringing priests 
from abroad. 

Untm 1816 the Jesuits, enjoying the favour of 
Prince Galitzen, greatly influenced the affairs of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, and the 
Metropolitan never regained his ancient importance 
in the hierarchy; he was very rarely consulted, 
and in few cases was his advice followed. The 
members of the College continually opposed him, 
even to an immoderate and hurtful degree, and, 
notwithstanding the dignity of Metropolitan, he had 
little control over the dioceses. Indeed, he could 
hardly expect the favour of the Holy Father, as he 
advocated the Bible Society. This society had for 
its aim the distribution of Holy Scripture in the 
national langcuages—a thing never tolerated by 
Rome—which, after the Congress of Vienna, 
counted among its members some of the most re- 
markable of the Latin clergy. Prince Joseph 
Guedroje, bishop of Samogitia, himself translated 
it into Samogitian, and printed it at his own ex- 
pense. Mackiewicz, bishop of Kamience; Pos- 
niak, administrator of the bishopric of Minsk; the 
prelate Caminsky, and many others, were members 
of this Society. It is pretended that the Pope ad- 
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dressed a brief to Siestrencewitz, in which he 
forbade him taking part in this Society, but that 
he paid no attention to it, and continued to assist 
at their sittings. We have found no trace of this 
document, and have been positively assured that it 
never existed. 

One of the compatriots of Siestrencewitz, Count 
Leon Polocky, son of the senator Séverin, carried 
despatches to Rome in 1817, and contributed not 
a little to augment the discontent of the Pope 
against the Metropolitan, accusing him of disobe- 
dience to the Holy See, of doing away with the 
Canon laws, of opposition to the establishment of 
a Nuncio in Russia, and taking an active part in 
the Bible Society. Cardinal Gonsalvi told this to 
a Pole in 1819, who related it to Siestrencewitz. 
It was then that he addressed a letter to the Pope, 
in which, refuting these accusations, he explained 
that he had never received any order to retire from 
the Bible Society, but that he had read this pre- 
tended order in the ‘‘ Gazette de Hambourg,” of 
which of course he could not take notice, and that 
the Count Séverin Polocky, being his enemy, had 
calumniated him, that he had done him much. 
injury, and that it would be much better if he 


would not carry these dissensions beyond the 
frontiere 
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This politeness, however, was thrown away on 
the Holy See, and the Court: of Rome continued to 
show dislike to the Metropolitan; but, after all, 
this was only natural, as at this epoch religious 
fanaticism actuated every act of the Pope. 

In 1817 the General Administration of Religion 
was united to that of Public Instruction, under the 
direction of Prince Galitzen. The regulations con- 
cerning the Latin Church were more developed, 
without notably changing their groundwork. Before 
this time the Ministry of Public Worship enjoyed 
an authority as extended as can be useful to 
Church or State, but of which it profited little. 
The new organisation reserved the right of con- 
firming the members of the College, compatible 
with the supreme sanction, as well as the distribu- 
tion of different recompenses to the clergy, etc. ; 
but all these prerogatives remained as in past days, 
only a simple formality. This creation was not 
really the construction of a new ministerial depart- 
ment, but was that experience acquired by the 
Government in the affairs of the Jesuits,—an ex- 
perience which showed itself in more circumspection 
than had been displayed before. The year 1820 
shows us this department paying greater considera- 
tion to the requirements of the clergy as well as to 
the interests of the State; occupying itself more 
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with the care of ecclesiastical education ; adjusting 
the administration of the endowments of the Church, 
etc. Its director was Alexander Tourgueneff, a man 
of enlightened and remarkable mind, profoundly 
versed in affairs, scrutinising the true destination | 
and aim of institutions, analysing the motives of 
certain actions, and discovering many things which 
until then had received no attention. This depart- 
ment was afterwards separated from that of Public 
Instruction in 1828, and confided to Admiral 
Shishkoff. It then took quite another character ; 


but as the principal projects of the Admiral weze 


only realized under the following reign, it is not ne- 
cessary that they enter the category of this Hxposé. 
Unfortunately it was no longer possible to profit by 
the advice and concurrence of the worthy Metro- 
politan. Siestrencewitz had already attained a 
great age; he was over seventy years old, his 
powers were decayed, and he was but the relic of 
what he had been. Abandoned entirely to the 
influence of the Dominicans, whom he protected 
while he could, he no longer troubled himself about 
the administration of the clergy. 

Of five bishops, three lived during the whole 
reion of the Emperor Alexander I.—Ciecichewsky, 
bishop of Luck; Prince Joseph Guedroje of Samo- 
gitia, and Dederko of Minsk, but this latter was 
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deposed in 1816. Mackiewicz administered this dio- 
cese for a long time—from 1809 to 1842, in which 
year he died. The most remarkable of all these was, 
without doubt, Ciecichewsky. He was known for his 
rigid life, his religious zeal; but he had too great 
a penchant for Jesuitism. The Jesuits therefore 
treated him with great regard. He was an excel- 
lent administrator, but a fanatical and obstinate 
man. Dederko and Prince Guedroje united reli- 
gious enthusiasm to political fanaticism. The 
first betrayed the Russian Government in 1812 
and the latter in 1830. 

The delimitation of the dioceses as arranged 
under the Emperor Paul was preserved, only that 
to some of them were annexed the newly acquired 
provinces; for example, Russia by the treaty of 
Tilsit obtained the province of Bialostock, which 
contained more than a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, fifty parish churches, and five convents, one 
of which belonged to the Sisters of Charity. The 
priesthood of this province were immediately sub- 
ordinated to the Metropolitan, who managed it 
through an Archdeacon. For its administration it 
would have been more convenient to have united 
it to the diocese of Wilna, of which it formerly 
formed a division. This had been solicited by the 
Metropolitan, but the negotiations on the subject 
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of the Archbishopric to which this question bore 
relation having been prolonged, this annexation 
could not then be effected. In 1809 the province 
of Tarnopol, the neighbour of Kamience-Podolsk, 
with twenty-nine parish churches, was also subor-. 
dinated to the Metropolitan. By the treaty of © 
Vienna this country was ceded to Austria, and now | 
forms a part of Gallicia. In 1812 by the treaty of 
Bucharest, Russia acquired Bessarabia, and the 
clergy of this province also depended on the Me- 
tropolitan See, although Siestrencewitz proposed 
its annexation to the neighbouring bishopric of 
Kamience. In 1818 only the towns of Kichineff 
and Chotine were joined for ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration to Kamience, a Visitor being appointed by 
the Metropolitan for the southern part of this pro- 
vince. In 1824, at the request of Bishop Mackiewicz, 
the clergy of Bessarabia were subordinated to him. 

In 1815 Bishop Strognowsky, administrator of 
the diocese of Wilna, being dead, it was given to 
the Metropolitan as administrator. He preserved - 
at the same time the Archbishopric of Mohilew and 
all the churches of the empire depending on the 
Metropolitan Chair; but as he was obliged to 
reside at St. Petersburg he was represented in 
these places by Bishop Pouzyna, Suffragan of 
Wilna, who received his instructions. This union 
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of the two dioceses could only be temporary, as the 
intention of the Government was to transfer the 
Metropolitan Chair to Wilna, and to nominate 
another diocesan bishop to Mohilew. The nego- 
tiations on this subject were commenced in 1815 
with Rome. The idea of making Wilna the prin- 
cipal centre of the ecclesiastical administration of 
the empire would have been strange on the part of 
the Russian Government, as Wilna was the Rome 
of the Polish provinces, the cradle of Catholicism 
in these countries, and she still preserved the 
recent souvenir of the omnipotence of the Latin 
priesthood. The Government had another project 
—the elevation of Siestrencewitz to the dignity of 
Primate, with full powers attached; and it had 
already, as we have seen, been demanded of Rome, 
but the Pope not being inclined to such a conces- 
sion, the idea of transferring the Metropolitan seat 
to Wilna fell to the ground, and he remained ad- 
ministrator of the bishopric of Wilna, although in 
1821 Prince Galitzen proposed to free him, seeing 
his advanced age, from this office, but he declined 
it, and preserved his authority there until his 
death. 

We shall now pass to the diocesan clergy. In 
all well organised churches the number of the 
clergy corresponds to the wants of the parishioners 
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for whom they perform various religious offices. If 
the priests be not sufficiently numerous, the pa- 
rishioners suffer, as all pulpits cannot be filled at 


the same time. But in revenge a too numerous | 
clergy indicate the decay of a church, as super- 


fluous ecclesiastics living in idleness yet enjoying 


the revenues of their charges, become demoralised | 


and are an object of scandal to the people, of 
envy and disdain to the active members of their 
class, and in default of respect for the servants of 
the Church, the Church itself suffers. Looking at 


the Latin clergy from this point of view, at the 


epoch we now study, we arrive at the conclusion 
that their constant tendency to multiply beyond the 
limits of effective necessity, engendered vices hurtful 
to the ecclesiastic dignity, and was consequently a 
shame to religion. During the time of Poland, 
when the authority of the clergy extended over 
the tribunals and lay affairs, they preserved the 
administrations called Surrogates, which separated 
them from the jurisdictional departments, and 
were independent of the Consistories with which 
they should legally act. In some dioceses there 
was a crowd of priests and dignitaries arbitrarily 
instituted, and without the least necessity, under 
the name of Surrogates, etc. In 1804 the College 
directed its attention towards this abuse, and 


a 
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abolished all these administrations and functions, 
which were not to be established in future. 

The evil of suchclerical multiplicity especially per- 
. vaded the ranks of the rich and notable clergy, that 
is, of those amongst them who occupied elevated po- 
sitions, had benefices at their disposal, and were, in 
short, the capitulary or synodical dignitaries. 

The canons and prelates became, according to 
the Latin law, a superior local diocesan adminis- 
tration, that is to say, the consistory, and partici- 
pating in the episcopal offices ; it follows that their 
number ought to have been limited, inasmuch as 
the expense of their support was considerable, 
especially as superfiuity amongst the clergy was de- 
trimental to the revenues of the parish priests who 
should have received the moneys of the benefices, 
which, under the circumstances, were appropriated 
by the chapters. We see by the calculation and the 
documents relating to them how the revenues of 
these episcopal councils were augmented. 

The Chapter of Wilna remained quite as numer- 
ous as it had been under Polish domination, while 
the ancient See itself was much less extended, a 
great part of it having passed to the newly-con- 
stituted Diocese of Mohilew, and another quarter 
forming the new Bishopric of Minsk. All the 
churches beyond the Nieman passed to Prussia. 
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There were yet two other chapters or collegiates in 
this diocese, Courland and Brest. In the diocese 
of Luck there was also two collegiates, Zitomir 
and Olyca, independent of the local chapter. In 
Mohilew there were forty-four capitulary dignities, 
twelve conformably to the Act which instituted the 
See, twelve canons of Kiew, twelve canons of In- 
flandt, and two of Smolensk: they were the remains 
of the small dioceses which had of old existed in 
Poland,—those of Kiew, Inflandt, and Smolensk,— 
and which had never been recognised by the Rus- - 
sian Government. These pretended Sees had been 
for a long time abolished or annexed to others; and 
their synodal clergy of episcopal dignities no longer 
existing, remained useless and idle, but with the 
benefices. They were styled Titulary Canons, and 
had no legal right to assemble, take part in dis- 
cussions, or vote. This abuse was particularly 
noticeable in Kamience, the half of whose members 
carried the title of canons. These disorders prove 
that which the government did not know, upon 
what a base, and in what number, these diocesan 
chapters existed. Two of them only had been 
positively constituted by the Pope’s legates, Arkeli 
and Lissa, for the Dioceses of White Russia and 
of Minsk, instituted under the reign of the Empress 
Catherine and of Paul. The others were never 
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confirmed, and what is more, some of them were 
even instituted and endowed without the consent 
of Rome, by order of the local bishops; as, for ex- 
-ample, the Chapter of Kamience. : 

In 1806 the Emperor notified to the Metropolitan 
that in the dioceses where there was no chapter 
they should not name more Titulary Canons; but 
four years later it was again permitted to support 
in the See of Mohilew twelve canons of Kiew, 
titulary, and to elect from amongst them the 
assessors for the consistory and the college. In 
1819 the canons acquired the right of electing the 
other members of the chapter. How were these 
chapters composed ? Why were they multiplied ? 
What did they do? In 1825 Bishop Mackiewicz 
explains this in detail, and we cannot do better 
than give the result of this bishop’s experience. By 
the Chapter of Kamience one can judge very well 
of the others, as the traits are precisely similar. 

In all the diocese of Kamience, there were less 
than one hundred churches, and its chapter was 
composed of seven prelates, fourteen canons, with 
thirty-eight canons considered as titulary (hono- 
rary), in all fifty-nine persons. Independent of 
these there were also coadjutors. The rules of 
the chapter were published in 1721 by the Bishop 
Gosius, and were not confirmed either by the then 
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existing Polish Government or by Rome. Some of 
the members were named by Gosius, others by the 

bishop. Indeed there were many such: capitulary 

dignities, the nomination to which belonged to per- 

sons who had only founded some benefice, but who 

were entire strangers to the diocesan administra- 
tion. For example, the nomination to the place of 
Prelate Proboscz devolved on the family Gnumezky, 

and the magistrate of the city of Kamience could 

appoint to the post of Canon Penitentiaire. 

The bishop could angment the number of canons 
in the following cases:—I1st. In memory of his 
consecration as bishop: 2nd. To spread vaccina- 

tion with greater success as commanded by the 
government, which had recommended vaccination 
committees of the deputies of the most respectable 
clergy, to further this object: 3rd. To accompanythe 
bishop in his diocesan visitations and inspections, 
for his convenience, and the greater solemnity of the 
service. This is quite enough to furnish us with a 
tableau of the effective utility of such a priesthood. 

If the chapters had much general analogy be- 
tween them, they were not, however, similarly 
organised; on the contrary, under many relations 
there existed notable differences. According to 
the Constitution of the Crown in 1550, it was 
enacted that only Polish gentlemen could be named 
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prelates and canons; and this law was extended in 
1639 to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and was 
afterwards followed in nearly all the dioceses, be- 
. sides being inserted in the Act constituting the 
Chapter of Mohilew in 1783. In that for Minsk 
in 1798, it was specially ordained that only gentle- 
men originally from the Government of Minsk could 
be selected as prelates and canons of that diocese. 
At the same time the Chapter of Kamience was com- 
posed one half of nobles, the other half non-noble. 

A benefice was generally conferred for life; but 
in this See the endowments were administered in 
common, and the revenues were divided into equal 
parts between the members of the chapter. Wilna 
had the richest benefices, every one of which had 
at least upwards of five hundred peasants and large 
capitals. In the other chapters the benefices were 
poorer, that is, they returned less; and in the new 
dioceses of Mohilew and Minsk these benefices were 
occupied by the secular clergy, as they had not 
others. In the Bishoprics of Luck, Kamience, 
Mohilew, Samogitia, and Minsk, there were, hono- 
rary canons created either by custom or at the 
pleasure of the bishops, the only exception being 
that of Wilna, where there were none, assuredly 
for the reason that the number of capitular dig- 
nities far surpassed the true requirements of the 

VOL. Il. L 
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See. The diocesan authority was strongly disposea 
to multiply this useless class, to give éclat to the epis- 
copal dignity in the eyes of the people. Indeed they 
actually did so, notwithstanding an Act by Arch- 
bishop Litta, forbidding the further nomination of — 
canons in the diocese; they introduced them under 
the soi-disant name of aggregati, an appellation anda 
dignity totally unknown in the Roman Canon Laws. — 

Thus, in some particulars, the chapters resem- 
bled each other, especially in their tendency to 
multiply, and this was a most pernicious and inju- 
rious defect, the motive for which was the desire 
for riches and the spirit of cupidity. As to the 
Church, her interests lay behind those of the Clergy, 
and were forgotten. The laws of Russia only per- 
mit one parish to an ecclesiastic, so that every 
parish has a permanent pastor to direct the flock 
committed to him; but, although the Council of 
Trent commanded the same observance, the Roman 
Catholic clergy disregarded the injunction. Thus 
the canons and prelates of Wilna possessed priories 
and livings in different quarters of the diocese of 
Wilna, but engaged curates at a small remuneration 
to discharge their duties, while they, residing in the 
city or elsewhere, dispensed the considerable reve- 
nues of the beneficesat their pleasure, amounts which 
often reckoned several thousand roubles per year. 
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What, we may ask, were these pastors, who did not 
even trouble themselves to celebrate divine service, 
and how shall we regard the unfortunate country 
priests hired and badly paid, who fulfilled their 
duties? Itisclear, that by the nomination of pre- 
lates and canons to titles, they hankered still more 
after the riches of the Church, and forgot their eccle- 
siastical profession. As, therefore, these places pre- 
sented sources of revenue, the Chapter of Kamience 
enacted that they might be sold for money, under the 
pretext that the sums so raised might be employed 
for the different requirements of the Cathedral. But 
in reality this was an ecclesiastical ruse to raise pri- 
vate funds—a traffic in Church preferments. 

There was an Ordinance which should have dimi- 
nished this class of idle ecclesiastics, who only 
enriched themselves at the expense of the useful 
parochial clergy, though the measure had not been 
made on this account, but in general to civilize the 
clergy. Six years after the establishment of the 
Seminary near the university of Wilna, that is to 
say, in 1813, it had been enacted that neither 
prelates nor canons could be nominated who had 
not finished their studies in this establishment, or 
those who should not have obtained the degree of 
_ Doctor of Theology at the University, or after the 
foundation of the Jesuitical Academy of Polotsk, 
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at that institution. But several diocesan authori- 
ties either would not execute the whole of this law, 
or very adroitly eluded it in the following manner: 
those students who lived at a distance from Wilna 
or Polotsk, were not required to present themselves 
personally for examination, but could forward their 
dissertations according to the examination they — 
should hold as to scientific degrees, which of — 
course afforded the person an opportunity to send 
a dissertation not written by himself, but by any- 
body else clever enough to compose it if he him- 
self did not feel disposed to do so. Thus, nomi- 
nation to capitulary functions was not hindered by 
this law. Some bishops openly opposed it, although 
it was unquestionably framed with regard to the 
instruction and consequently the welfare of the 
priesthood. ‘This has been presented by the 
members of the University of Wilna,” said Mackie- 
wicz, “‘ in the same spirit that animated the French 
before the epoch of their famous Revolution, when 
everything with regard to the clergy was limited 
under the disguise of kindness and care for their 
welfare, but in reality to destroy them, or meta- 
morphose them as then judged necessary.” For 
more than twenty years this bishop entertained the 
idea that education and instruction were not neces- 
sary for the clergy, especially for the higher orders, 
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and opposed the diplomas of doctor by citations 
from the Epistles of S. Paul to the Ephesians and 
Corinthians; and he demanded in the year 1825, as 
a particular favour, that prelates and canons might 
be nominated without exacting scientific degrees 
even to the grade of bishops. One may easily 
comprehend how he executed the ordinance on this 
subject, particularly when so commodious a means 
existed for eluding it. 

With respect to instruction there were only the 
chapters of Wilna and Samogitia which offered 
certain guarantees under certain circumstances, as 
the University of Wilna could elect four canons in 
each of these chapters, and to the dignity of suf- 
fragan of Trock. It is evident that the govern- 
ment thought to purge the respectable clergy from 
the useless members, as the ministry of religion 
and public instruction confirmed the nomination of 
canons and prelates, after its creation, and was 
therefore obliged to enter into the fundamental 
details to ascertain what could or could not be 
confirmed. But this anxiety did not extend far, 
and it is only since this epoch that some prelimi- 
nary ideas have been developed on this subject. 
Although bound to account for its acts, the ministry 
_ took no decisive measures, confining itself merely 
to some. vague instructions, like that which in 
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1823, Prince Galitzen addressed to the Metropo- 
litan :—‘‘ I find that even in preserving the custom 
followed until now, of permitting the members of 
the chapter of Wilna their curacies, that it is 


nevertheless quite contrary to canonical regula-. 


tions; as this abuse has been introduced, it is 


absolutely necessary to limit it, taking wto consi- - 


deration the veritable services rendered by these 
ecclesiastics to the Church and the State, and the 
amount of revenue which these persons receive in 


their capacities of members of the see.” But the. 


chapters remained in the same state, notwithstand- 
ing, and were always composed in the same way, 
their activity tending invariably towards the one 
aim: ‘* All for themselves, nothing for the Church.” 
It was thus that the high, rich, and privileged 
clergy acted; exceptions were rare. 

After the capitulary ranks in the hierarchical 
order, came- the parochial clergy, the most neces- 
sary for the congregations, as they supplied the 
religious requirements, and were in continual con- 
nexion with the population. To form a correct 
idea of the state of these priests, it is necessary to 
examine the mainspring of their ecclesiastical 
career, viz., their preparation for the priesthood, 
their nomination to parishes, and their efforts for 
the welfare of the flocks of the Church. 


ee 
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Edueation is as indispensable and even more ne- 
cessary for the priesthood than for other classes, as 
they instruct the people. The Metropolitan, Sies- 
. trencewitz, recognised this fact, and while still dio- 
cesan bishop occupied himself particularly with the 
seminary of Mohilew. When elevated to the dignity 
of Metropolitan, he laid the foundation of active and 
useful education in all the seminaries. The project 
of the organisation of these institutions was pre- 
sented by him as early as 1797, and was based on 
the following considerations: Ist. the seminaries 
to teach moral theology, religion, including the cere- 
monies, the mode of explaining the catechism, geo- 
eraphy, history, arithmetic, the Russian language. 
Such foreign languages as different localities re- 
quired ; for example, German for the dioceses of 
Mohilew, and Wilna, with Lettish, seeing that in the 
government of Courland there were many parishes 
where they spoke these languages. French for that 
of Luck, Italian for Kamience. 2nd. The course of 
education to last four years. 8rd. The number of 
students to be determined by the extent of the dio- 
ceses and the number of parochial clergy, basing this 
calculation upon the supposition that in a population 
of one hundred persons, three die annually. The 
seminaries should prepare twelve clerks in eyery 
hundred priests, so that the vacancies occurring 
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from time to time could be replaced at once. 4th. 
That every seminary send the third part of the 
students to finish at the university of Wilna. 5th. 
The’ superior administration of the seminaries 
to be confided to the immediate inspection of 
the local Roman Catholic bishops ; which would 
have been extremely useful for the conveniences | 
of education. 6th.—In case of an insufficiency of 

resources for the support of the seminaries, to orga- 

nise for this object a tax upon all the landed estates 

and funded property of the Church. 

The examination of this project was confided by } 
the Emperor to the third department of the Senate, 
which for a long time postponed its decision, de- 
manding information as to the revenues of the 
clergy, which eventually ended in nothing. In the 
year 1803, this department left the care of estab- 
lishing seminaries to the diocesan authorities, 
subject to the inspection of the college, without 
determining either the position of these establish- 
ments, or the sciences which should be taught ; 
without allotting specified funds for their support, 
or even obliging the institution of these schools as 
positive. This was unquestionably canonical as 
based on the regulations of the council of Trent, 
which fully empowered the bishops to control the 
local seminaries. But was it wise to leave them to 
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the discretion of bishops who were themselves 
sometimes not instructed. Was it well for the 
future of the Church or the priesthood? The result 
-of this measure sufficiently demonstrates itg value. 

The seminaries were placed in the following 
localities :—I1st, for the diocese of Mohilew, at 
Mohilew and Zwenigorodka, government of Kiew ; 
at Kraslaw, upon the frontiers of Courland, and at 
Bielostok ; this last existed at the time of the an- 
nexation of the province of Bielostok to Russia. 
2nd, for the diocese of Wilna: two seminaries in 
the city of Wilna, the diocesan one situated close 
to the Church of St. George, the other by the 
priests of St. Vincent at Illouksha, government of 
Courland, and at Brest Litowsk. 8rd, for the 
bishopric of Samogitia, one in the town of Wornia, 
district of Telsch. 4th, for the diocese of Luck, 
at Luck, Zitomir and Olyca. 5th, for Kamience, 
at Kamience-Podolsk ; and lastly, for Minsk, at 
the city of Minsk. Thus for six dioceses one 
counted: fourteen seminaries. At first sight it 
appears that ecclesiastical education should be 
duly guaranteed by a proper number of establish- 
ments, but the great number of institutions only 
lessened the means fixed for their support. If in 
the dioceses where ‘there were three or four semi- 
naries, there had been only one capable of receiv- 
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ing enough pupils from different quarters, there 
would have been a saving of resources to the be- 
nefit of pupils and establishment; this centralisa- 
tion conferring economy and uniformity in the 


administration, not only with regard to the institu-. 


tion itself, but in the estates belonging to it. 


It is clear that the city of Wilna did not require | 


two seminaries ; that of Olyca was equally super- 
fluous, this town being not far from Luck where 
there was an episcopal seminary. Such a division 


of educational institutions was irregular, as they 


were placed in localities agreeable to the founder, 
and not because of the requirements of clerical 
education. Several of them were besides opened. 
under the Polish régime, when the dioceses were 
altogether different ; and this irregular distribution 
prevented the episcopal visitations and inspections 
very often, as distant from the place of the bishop’s 
residence. .Their multiplicity, too, deceived one as 
to the number of young men who studied. At 
Wornia, there were the most pupils, they amounted 
to sixty-two, but the diocese of Samogitia reckoned 
more thau a million of Roman Catholics. At the 
episcopal school of Wilna, there were fifty clerks, 
and twenty-two in the seminary, supported by the 
priests of St. Vincent de Paul; whereas it would 
have been incomparably more useful to have had 
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fewer clerks at Wilna, where there was already an 
institute, and to have had one more distant from — 
centre of education. At Kamience there were 
fifteen pupils, and this was quite sufficient for so 
small a circle. But on the other hand, for the 
entire diocese of Minsk, which with regard to 
population approached that of Kamience, there 
were nine clerks; and other establishments much 
less merited the title of seminary, as, for example, 

Swenigorodka, where there were only six pupils, 
~ Bielostok where there were five, and Hloukska and 
Olyca, which had each four. Brest-Litowsk pos- 
sessed three. In such establishments there were 
generally no more than two professors, but Olyca 
had one only. ; 

The resources for the support of these institu- 
tions were different, and had little resemblance 
between them. Some consisted of populated lands, 
and others of hypothetical capitals derived from 
private estates. Property, as a general rule, was 
badly administered by the clergy, and the interest 
upon the ‘capitals, guaranteed upon the lands of 
the gentry, was uncertain and never to be counted 
on, because of judicial processes continually occur- 
ring. Sometimes such funds were entirely lost, 
and the existence of the institution became proble- 
matical, or its capability diminished; the school of 
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Olyca, for example, was in this position. Some 
Seminaries, such as Wilna and Wornia, were rich ; 
others, as that of Minsk, had nearly nothing, with- 
out speaking of the secondary seminaries, such as 
Bielostok, Brest-Litowsk, etc. In some of them, 
where the resources were regularly dispensed, the 


pupils were better supported; but where funds | 


were insufficient, or not forthcoming, they were 
both badly fed and clothed. 
The same diversity existed also with regard to 


the scientific instruction in different institutions, 


notwithstanding that in 1803 the Government had 
prescribed that the system of education should be 
the same as the plan followed at the principal 
seminary then established at Wilna. Religious 
rites with theology were common to all, other 
branches were taught in some, and in others 
instruction was extremely limited. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Canon Law entered only into the pro- 
gramme of the seminaries of Mohilew, Swen- 
igorodka, the two establishments at Wilna, and that 
of Zitomir. In Brest-Litowsk, Iloukska, Zito- 
mir, and Minsk declamation was not taught, and 
at Mohilew, Kraslaw, Bielostok, and Brest-Litowsk, 


there was no Latin faculty. French and Russian’ 


were only taught in the two seminaries of Wilna; 
as to Russian history, it was ignored in every one 
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of them, so that those who were prepared to serve 
in the ecclesiastical dignities of the empire gene- 
rally knew neither the language nor the history of 
the state whose subjects they were. The diversity 
in the choice of the sciences which they taught 
went so far, that in Swenigorodka they taught 
caligraphy ; in the congregation of S. Vincent de 
Paul, at Wilna, physic and mathematics; and in 
the Episcopal seminary of Wilna political and social 
economy, sciences which the pupils could very well 
learn at the University of Wilna. One of the most 
necessary studies for the clerks, that of Holy 
Scripture, was in some seminaries taught only 
once a week, while others, much less indispen- 
sable, were given oftener; but that which princi- 
pally occupied the time of the pupils was what 
they termed spiritual exercises, or meditations. In 
the administration of these schools there was no 
uniformity. The greater part of them were in the 
hands of the secular priesthood, under the sur- 
veillance of the bishop; others again were directed 
by the priests of S. Vincent de Paul, as that of Mohi- 
lew, one of the seminaries of Wilna, and Illoukska; 
this last was even supported at the expense of this 
fraternity. The seminary of Olyca was united to 
a primary school, and those of Wilna were regu- 
lated by a special committee. Although the number 
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of pupils in these schools did not, generally speak- 
ing, correspond to the requirements of the dio- 
ceses, some of these establishments, instead of 
educating more clerks, admitted lay pupils, who 
did not prepare for the priesthood. Such of this 
class as were called to assist the clergy in the 
divine offices were termed violets, after: the colour. 
of their vestments, and were often to be found in 
the seminaries of Luck, Olyca, and Kamience. 
These students, belonging for the most part to the 
petite noblesse, entered generally at a youthful age, 
and were from thence sent to the primary schools 
to study at the cost of the seminary. At the same 
time the secular clergy constantly failed in the 
dioceses, as these institutions educated too few 
clerks, so that monks were ordinarily found at the 
head of the parishes. 

With such an organisation of the seminaries, 
under which every bishop had the right to change 
as he liked the programme of the studies, when 
there was an absence of all general plan for eccle- 
siastical education, it is not astonishing if, as all 
depended on arbitrary selection and hazard, these 
establishments were a failure in promoting the de- 
sired aim, and conduced not to the requirements of 
the Church. The clergy inspired the spirit of 
education, and these always faithful to their tradi- 
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tions, stifled the civilization of the time. Their 
system was to learn the Latin manuals by heart, 
and their aim consisted only in creating new cham- 
_pions for their schemes of proselytism. Under 
this relation, they required no general plan; the 
spirit of caste, disdain for all true civilisation and 
the Propaganda being the qualications common to 
all the Catholic clergy. 

It was only in 1822 that the Ministry of Reli- 
gion commenced to direct its attention to the im- 
portant work of clerical education, and invited the 
College to study this object more narrowly. But 
the College adopted only one single useful mea- 
sure; that the teachers in the seminaries should 
be chosen from amongst doctors, or Masters of 
Arts in Theology. Up to this period the professors 
were arbitrarily selected by the seminary; all 
other dispositions of the College were quite secon- 
dary, their interference extending only to the intro- 
duction of a course of German for the colonies, 
or the changing of the hours, etc. All this did 
not correct, or even modify the false bases upon 
which these institutions were placed and adminis- 
tered. Established in places designated by the 
will of the founders, sometimes poor, at. other 
times not knowing how to use their riches by pro- 
perly supporting clerks sufficiently numerous for 
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the requirements of the diocese, regulated by the 
secular and monastic clergy, these schools taught 
whatever their governing authority desired. If it 
sometimes happened that one of them, being well 
supported, formed active and good clergymen, how 
often did it not occur that there were others which 


had neither the means nor the opportunities to pre-. 


pare men worthy of their holy vocation. One 
cannot accuse only the clergy of the disorder which 
reigned in the organisation of the clerical educa- 
tional establishments ; the diocesan authority alone 
could know the local wants of the diocese. Alto- 
gether, the system of administration in these 
schools, the proportion of their means, the con- 
formity of the resources to the proposed end, all 
this could only be embraced by a Government 
which recognised and knew the general wants. 
But in following in this case the ordinances of 
Rome to the letter, the Ministry only abandoned 
the seminaries, which ought to have been its own 
special care, to the complete and entire direction 
of the bishops, consequently the result of such 
measures became what we have seen. The ordi- 
nance of Rome had been followed, and neither 
Church or State gained anything. 

Happily for the priesthood two men who were 
non-ecclesiastic, but of the same origen thinking 


——_— — 
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of the civilization of at least a part of the clergy 
and destined to fulfil the highest functions in the 
hierarchy of the Church, came to its aid. Accord- 
ing to the ideas, and at the solicitation of Prince 
Ozartoryski, afterwards curator of the University 
of Wilna, and of the celebrated Czaczasky so justly 
known for his scientific labours, his love for educa- 
tion and the protection he accorded, the principal 
seminary at Wilna, near to the Church, was in 
1803 founded, and in 1806 its regulations were 
confirmed. The best pupils of the diocesan semi- 
naries were to be admitted into it to terminate 
their education ; they resided in the establishment, 
and followed the course of study for the University 
in which they should make their examination. The 
immediate direction of this institution devolved, 
under the presidency of the rector of the University, 
on a special committee, composed of three Pro- 
fessors of Theology, two members of the Chapter of 
Wilna, and a United Greek priest. Its support 
was derived from the revenues of nine benefices or 
estates, and a tax raised for this purpose on the 
convents. To the praise of the priesthood be it said, 
that the most zealous advocate of this plan was an 
ecclesiastic named Stroinowsky, the then rector of 
the University, coadjutor bishop of Luck and later 
administrator of the diocese of Wilna. The bene- 
VOL. Il. M 
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ficent influence of this seminary did not fail to 
make itself felt. The young men destined to the 
service of the Church were educated in the dogmas 
of their faith, and in principles of severe morality 
by the experienced clergymen who directed the 
establishment, and who could survey their conduct, 


as the pupils lived in the same house with them. — 


At the same time the clerks were not banished 
from the world; and within the walls of the Univer- 
sity they were not familiarised only with the scho- 
lastic, as in the episcopal seminaries, but with con-~ 
temporaneous ‘progress of theology, and with other 
sciences indispensable to every civilised man. 
With indignation the majority of the clergy heard 
of the foundation of a principal seminary not subject 
to a local bishop, but administered by aspecial 
committee, and which they styled anti-canonical. 
These enemies of civilisation were not satisfied 
that the committee was entirely composed of ec- 
clesiastics, that the seminarists could not escape 
the surveillance of their instructors; in short, that 
the college had the right to visit the establishment 
whenever it thought proper. All this was only a 
pretext for discontent, but in reality their true 
opposition arose from their fear of the destruction 
of the spirit of caste, as the pupils had constantly 
daily intercourse with the students of other facul- 


ES 
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ties at the University. They displayed this ani- 
mosity on all occasions, particularly by hindering 
any particular object in connexion with the school, 
- and with this aim they were everlastingly in arrears 
with the sums destined for its support. These 
sums were very moderate for the clergy, when we 
consider their riches and the vast lands they pos- 
sessed. For example, two hundred and thirty-four 
convents were only subject to a tax amounting to- 
ten thousand roubles. The share every convent 
should pay was calculated on its annual revenue, 
but these revenues were so intentionally decreased 
that it was almost impossible the tax could for 
contingencies be less. The Dominican Convent 
of Ostroff had a revenue of five hundred and 
seventy-nine roubles upon an estate of three hun- 
dred peasants ; the Dominican Convent of Douda- 
kow had six hundred and sixty roubles upon six 
hundred and seventy nine souls; and all the others 
in like proportion; so that nineteen convents of 
Lithuania belonging to the Bernardines should pay 
seventy roubles, and eleven monasteries of the 
same order in the Russian province, thirty-nine. 
But even these trifling taxes for the benefit of 
ecclesiastical education were kept back, so that 
arrears accumulated every year. Besides this, 
sixty-two convents were quite exempted from 
; mM 2 
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contribution — namely, those orders which occu- 
pied themselves with education, such as the Jesuits, 
the Piares, etc., which supported hospitals and other 
convents pretending to be very poor. At the close 
of the reign of the Emperor Alexander, the Domi-. 
nicans of St. Petersburg even begged entire ex- 
emption from contributing to the support of the 
principal seminary, alleging that the school was of 
no utility, nor could it be in future; that on the 
contrary, it was a positive nuisance; that in other 
Catholic States there was no principal seminary; 
and that conformable to the statutes of the Church 
there could be only diocesan institutions. 

The Dominicans were not the only opponents of 
the Seminary. Fanatics and ignorant priests also 
were animated with a like spirit, and their virus 
spread itself to the Ecclesiastical College,—the 
supreme tribunal of the Catholic confession in 
Russia. The. College inspected the Seminary in 
1811, and in 1815 took the opportunity to report 
it unfavourably to the Government. Mer. Golo- 
win, the visitor, Bishop of Orscha, found that they 
studied science too much at the University, con- 
sequently that the seminarists made little progress, 
that they had not enough time for theological 
branches, but the principal evil, according to his 
views, was that the pupils, dispersed as they 
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were in the different class-rooms for lessons, easily 
escaped the surveillance of the inspectors. Let us 
here note that the clerks were from twenty to thirty 
years of age. He judged that such intercourse was 
pernicious to their morality, consequently that their 
principles were weakened, and that they conceived 
a certain aversion to the clerical profession, so that 
many of them, after finishing their course at the 
University, would not accept the priesthood, and 
others, the bishop affirmed, even entertained pen- 
chants for infidelity and atheism. 

The mainspring of all these accusations and 
slanders, is evident; the clergy would not abandon 
their spirit of caste, or tolerate the least contact 
between their pupils and persons of other profes- 
sions, in order to evade all enlightening influences 
on their minds. Thus they permitted themselves to 
become mere fanatical tools to recruit caste. Instead 
of being satisfied that those who had no taste for the 
service of the altar quitted the profession in time, it 
pained them to lose members who would undoubtedly 
become useless and cumbrous in the Church. It is 
perfectly clear that the supposed difficulties in the 
course of the University not only did not hinder 
scientific study, but that the intellectual capabilities 
of the students, in perseveringly surmounting them, 
only seconded greater intellectual developments. 
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The ministry found the considerations of Mgr. 
Golowin worthy of attention, and supposed that the 
sorrowful diocesan seminaries sufficed for the educa- 
tion of the clerks, as, in his opinion, they taught 
all the sciences which should form a part of the. 
theological faculty at Wilna, the result of which 
was a demand for the suppression of the principal 
seminary, ‘‘which though useful in- some degree 
to the Latin clergy, was excessively onerous for 
the convents.” Prince Czartorysky ably refuted 
the insinuations and calumnies of the visitor, and . 
happily for the welfare of civilisation saved the 
Institute. But its enemies did not discontinue their 
intrigues; they were not strangers to cupidity, and 
they had their eyes on the revenue and the bene- 
fices attached to the foundation. In 1817 they 
again took steps for its abolition, but again were 
opposed by the curator of the district of Wilna, and 
their efforts then, and afterwards, had no effect. 
‘It is astonishing,” wrote Prince Czartorysky in 
1819 to Prince Galitzen, ‘‘ that some ecclesiastics 
- are opposed to the seminary. Striking examples 
of such clerical antagonism to the progress of civili- 
sation are to be met with in other countries, but it 
never prevents an enlightened government following 
its plan.” : 

But the diocesan authorities, much against their 
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inclination, sent clerks to the establishment. Very 
few pupils of the seminary of Wilna, residing in the 
same town, finished their theological course at the 
University. Besides this, the pupils of the diocesan 
seminaries, not being sufficiently prepared encoun- 
tered difficulties in following the course, particularly 
in the Russian and foreign languages, which were 
all badly taught at these schools. Owing to this 
defect in these institutions, there was very often 
nobody found to place in the vacant curacies of the 
colonies where German was spoken, when such 
vacancies occurred; few among the ecclesiastics 
could take part in the sittings of the college, owing 
to their ignorance of Russian, all the proceedings 
of that body being carried on in the national lan- 
guage, and the bishops were not unfrequently em- 
barrassed for their correspondence with the superior 
power. In 1825 Admiral Schishkoff directed his 
attention towards this disadvantage, and began to 
ameliorate the condition of the diocesan schools. 
On the other hand, the principal seminary requested 
young men to be sent from the dioceses to be better 
prepared and more versed in foreign tongues, but 
this request was vain. The major part of the dioce- 
san scholars. gave no proofs of any knowledge either 
of language or science; and some of the bishops 
not only discountenanced the teaching of foreign 
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tongues, but absolutely opposed it. Mackiewicz 
declared that they prejudiced the Latin religion, 
and said, that in the lay schools they should give 
the preference to the Latin.. It is here to be re- 
marked that the clergy had nothing to do with the 


organization of the lay schools, and he would have 


done better to confine his attention only to that 
which concerned the improvement of his own class. 
This deprecation of scientific instruction, on the part 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, could hardly con- 
tribute to the proper preparation of pupils for an 
ulterior theological education. 

The services rendered by the principal seminary 
to the Latin clergy were, in truth, immense. All 
that was respectable and civilized among them 
came from this establishment—nearly all the re- 
spectable bishops. It is a pity to see that it was 
not better appreciated. It not only was not created 
by them, but it existed against their will, and they 
discovered their antagonism to it by constantly ex- 
citing the Government against it. 

The principal seminary could not furnish many 
students in comparison to the mass of the clergy, 
because the greater number of them were brought 
up at the diocesan institutions, which educated the 
majority of the priesthood, and these were far 
from responding to so important a vocation, or to 
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the progress of veritable Christianity. For the most 
part the clergy prepared in these provincial schools 
were half-civilised fanatics. Of such individuals the 
greater number of the parish pulpits were supplied. 

Obliged to choose priests from such an army, 
the diocesan chiefs were also limited even in this 
choice by the Canon Law, which, in 1801, was 
recognised as the base of the law of patronage, 
according to which the candidates were named by 
the patrons themselves, the bishops only nominally 
- confirming those presented to them ; this confirma- 
tion being only a formality. These parishes being 
- dependent on the benefices, the places were often 
bought from persons who had the right of appoint- 
ment. In the Primitive Christian Church the 
abuse of patronage did not exist ; it appeared only 
in the fifteenth century, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the erection of churches, and to enrich 
the clergy. They afterwards extended this advan- 
tageous privilege more and more. It was not the 
diocesan chiefs but the patrons who nominated 
incumbents to the parishes in Western Russia; in 
the Latin dioceses of the empire there were in all 
1900 persons belonging to the secular clergy, and 
they could reckon at least 1200 patrons. 

Neither by education nor their manner of life did 
the priests so nominated respond to the require- 
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ments of their congregations. Many of them were 
debauched, kept mistresses, having children, ex- 
torting money for holy offices, quarrelling with and 
beating their parishioners, whipping the peasants, 
etc. ; and these vices were not, unfortunately, acci- 
dental cases, always everywhere possible, but were 
of constant recurrence. We could cite examples 
and proofs without number ; for the honour of the 
Christian Church, however, we abstain from their 
repetition, but should our affirmations be doubted, 
or treated as fictions, we shall be forced to support 
ourselves by official proofs. The moral education — 
of the flock depends on the personal qualities of 
the priest; who is ever before the eyes of his 
people, and his example is not without fruit. The 
unsatisfactory state of the priesthood reflected on 
the whole Catholic Church, and sometimes de- 
manded the intervention of the civil power. Thus, 
in 1824, Prince Hovansky, the Governor General 
of White Russia, informed the Government that the 


immorality of the Catholic populations of his digs- 


trict, more than anything else, hindered the ame- 
lioration of the peasantry. Their ignorance wag 
so great, he declared, that they did not know the 
principal Christian prayers. It was only by the pres- 
- sure of the Government that the parochial clergy 
“were commanded to explain the dogmas of religion 
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to their flocks, and to: read them the principal 
prayers, recalling to their recollections on this 
occasion the prescriptions of the Council of Trent. 
- In general the curates were incapable of direct 
obligations, still less could they instruct children 
in districts where there were few or no parochial 
schools, but in this, as in the education of eccle- 
siastics, Czaczsky came to the rescue. Living in 
the Volhynia, where he had founded the celebrated 
Lyceum of Kremences, to which he presented his 
~ splendid library, he enjoyed general esteem. This 
position gave him the opportunity, in 1803, of pro- 
curing from the diocese of Luck an obligation, that 
every parish church should support a parish school, 
the amount of endowment not being fixed. The 
year following, Dembowsky, Bishop of Kamience, 
by the advice of Czaczsky, convoked a meeting of 
the clergy of the diocese, and induced them to 
contribute in favour of these schools the tenth part 
of the ecclesiastical revenue. Czaczsky drew up a 
programme for these establishments, which the 
Government confirmed in 1807. 

To encourage civilisation, and as a proof of the 
interest he took in some of the clergy, the Em- 
peror rewarded those priests who had established 
the parochial schools, or who had proved their 
solicitude for their welfare. But the cupidity and 
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the ignorance of the enemies of education could 
not be damped, either by the enlightened zeal of 
Czaczsky or the protection which the Government 
testified for civilisation. In several parishes of 


these two dioceses, the schools were not established — 


at all, as the priests refused to support them, or 
paid the amount destined for their use. very irre- 
gularly. In 1817 parish schools were opened near 

to every church in Kamience, but the amount of 
their annual revenue could never be certainly de- 
termined. The aim of the clergy in this case was 
totally different to that of Czaczsky,—he acted for 
the development of civilisation; the priesthood, on 
the contrary, used them as a means of inspiring bi- 
sotry and fanaticism. Such schools were more nui- 
sances than anything else. Could it be expected that 
a bishop like Mackiewicz, who armed himself with 
Scriptural texts to prove the uselessness of diplomas 
for the faculty of theology, could co-operate in the 
work of civilisation ? In a general sense, however, 
the Latin clergy founded few parochial schools. 


Notwithstanding the extensive revenues of the ~ 


priesthood, the Government came to the rescue 
by the support and repair of the churches at 
the expense of the state, even in the capital, 
where the congregations were very rich, and in 
some cases even supported the curates themselves. 
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The insufficiency of curates qualified by a know- 
ledge of foreign tongues to fill the parishes in the 
colonies, put the legislation to the painful necessity 
of calling priests from other countries. These 
strangers arrived under difficulties, as knowing nei- 
ther the country they came to, nor the people for 
whom they were destined. It is therefore espe- 
cially plain that with a reasonable organisation of 
the seminaries, this would never have taken place. 
This measure entailed great expense, and besides 
“it was not always convenient or easy to find suit- 
able and respectable pastors, as a worthy and dig- 
nified servant of the Church could always find a 
parish at home. On the other hand, Russia did 
not fail in plenty of emigrant priests, who desired 
to reside in the empire without taking the oath of 
allegiance. These persons lived without any license 
on the estates of the proprietors of Western Russia, 
taught the children, and fulfilled the duties of 
chaplain—some of them were even professors in 
lay and ecclesiastical schools. Useless in their 
own country, they were no advantage to the 
Church, but sought an asylum in a hospitable 
land ; amongst the number might in all probability 
be found those who had expatriated themselves for 
their country’s good, ‘and to avoid judicial pursuits. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS UNDER THE EMPEROR 
ALEXANDER. a 


The Religious Orders which exist in Russia.—Their De- 
cline.—Laxity of Monkish Morals.—The Absence of any 
genuine Religious Vocation.—Compulsory measures for gain- 
ing and keeping Novices.—The Convents show a tendency to’ 
self-exhaustion.—But this corrected by means of Amalgama- 
tion.—The Benedictines united with the Cistercians in 1803. 
—The Camaldulians amalgamated in 1811.—Disputes arising 
out of these combinations.—The most extensive of the Orders 
divided into two Provinces, Lithuanian and Russian.—The 
junction of the two’ Provinces of Bernardines and Barefooted 
Carmelites, and the two fused in 1816.—The Franciscans 
only formed one Province in 1819, similarly the Carmelites in 
1820.—Monkish ignorance.—Resultless attempts of Prince 
Czartorysky and M. Czaczsky to kindle some enlightenment 
among them, and utilise them for educational purposes.— 
Orders of Female Teachers.— The Monastic Orders have one 
end, the Propagation of Fanaticism.—The Brothers and Sis- 
ters of Charity and the Rochites the only useful Orders.—The 
Hospices of Convents placed under the Government Inspec- 
tion. 


TueE religious orders have been very numerous in 
the west of Russia, where there have been thirty 


different ones existing, namely: The Dominicans, 
the Pietists, the Missionaries, the Augustinians, 
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the Bernardines, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, 
the Bare-footed Carmelites, the Trinitarians, the 
Reformers, the Capuchins, the Canons of Latran, 
the regular Canons, the Cistercians, the Marianists, 
the Benedictines, the Rochites, the Monks of St. 
Bridget, the Brothers of Charity, the Camaldulians, 
the Monks of Chartreux. By these some orders of 
women were formed: the Dominicans, the Ber- 
nardines, the Carmelites, the Marianists, the 
. Benedictines, the Cisterciennes, the Nuns of S. 

- Bridget, the Sisters of Charity, and the Sisters of 
Visitation. The number of the convents was very 
considerable; in some dioceses, the parishes 
scarcely exceeded the monasteries in number; 
thus, for example, in the Bishopric of Luck, 
over sixty-five parishes one could count fifty- 
four convents. In general there were more monks 
than secular clergy. All these Orders were ma- 
naged in conformity with their rules; all, according 
to the canonical laws, were independent of the 
diocesan bishops, and were directed by the Pro- 
vincials whom they elected themselves ; and though 
all relations with heads of the Orders residing 
abroad were forbidden, nevertheless these rela- 
tions did exist in reality, although the Statutes 
of the Orders could be scrupulously followed, pro- 
vided only that the Government was never called 
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upon to meddle in their inner ecclesiastical con- 
cerns. For the most part the convents were very 
rich, and the Religious Orders had the disposal of 
many thousands of serfs, and of a large capital. 
However, notwithstanding their multiplicity, and 
in spite of the large pecuniary means which they 
possessed, the Religious Orders, exempt as they © 
were from all government control, were progres- 
sively advancing towards utter ruin. Far from 
being the ornament of the Church, they were be- 
coming its reproach; the convents proved an 
asylum for epicurean luxury, for shameless im- 
morality, and presented often the aspect of a 
haunt of vagabonds and criminals. In order to 
enable the reader the better to ascertain the true 
state of these holy asylums, we will confine our- 
selves to the limits of reciting here some few ex- 
amples out of a thousand. Historical facts, in all 
their naked simplicity, are always more eloquent 
_ than any possible reasoning and all a priori ideas 
put together,—for the facts are incontestable. 
Many Catholic monks had been exiled after the 
incendiary fires which had ravaged the’ western 
governments, in the summer of 1811. They had 
been condemned as men in collusion with felons 
and as incendiaries, and many among them had 
confessed to having counterfeited the signature of 
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the bishops on some false passports, of having held 
some indecent ideas about their holy religion, and 
had the intention of leaving their convents and 
flying abroad. In 1820, the police discovered a 
certain Palzevitch, ensign of the Ismaeloffsky 
suard, who had been degraded for theft, and 
who, under different names, had hidden himself 
in the convents of Wilna, where, after having 
taken orders, he continued to steal, and to fabri- 
cate false passports and false documents. In 
; 1822, at the convent of the Carmelites of Kou- 
pinsk, Bishopric of Kamience, two monks, Gui- 
leffsky and Pastouscheffsky, escaped from their 
convent to the kingdom of Poland; the prior of 
the aforesaid convent reported that these vagrants 
led evil lives, that they beat the servants of the 
convent, of whom they had even maimed 
some; that the ecclesiastical community, finding 
itself in perpetual contact with men who had 
nothing of the true monk about them, was falling 
inte complete decay, that it no longer held any 
power, either religious or civil; that it trembled 
even for its existence, and begged to be delivered 
from the government of such monks as these. 

The diocesan bishops and the ecclesiastical 
college verified this decay of the Religious Orders. | 
In 1816, the Metropolitan expressed himself 
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in these terms on the subject of the Bernardines 
of the Russian province: ‘‘ They are incorri- 
gible in their vicious tendencies, almost all have 
been subjected to sentences from the Consistory, 
so that it is very difficult out of this Order to choose 
one single individual honest and worthy of being 
named Principal of the Order.” In 1818, the 
Ecclesiastical College brought under the cognizance 
of the ministry that the missionaries absented 
themselves continually from their convent without 
any authorization, and did not perform their reli- 
gious duties; that some among them, after having 
obtained cures, had seized some property of the 
convents, and having thus fraudulently appropriated 
it, had quitted the order; others having gone on a 
visit to other convents than their own, by order of 
their superior, had provided themselves with con- 
siderable sums belonging to their own convents, 
and having comfortably installed themselves in 
their new abodes, obstinately refused to return to 
their own asylums. The very same year the Eccle- 
siastical College reported that among the not very 
numerous fraternity of the monks of Chartreux, 
of the convent of Bérestzk, the discords, the dis- 
sensions, and the disorders had grown to such a 
point, that there was no longer any hope of re- 
establishing the least discipline ; that some special 
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commissions had already frequently been instituted 
for the administration of this convent, but that 
they had not vbtained any result, and that, in con- 
sequence, nothing remained but to close the con- 
vent. In 1819, the pious Bishop of Luck, Cies- 
cheffsky, informed the college that the convents 
of the Franciscans, in his diocese, found them- 
selves in a deplorable state; that he had tried as 
much as possible to raise the character of these 
. convents, so that they might answer to their holy 
end and to the statutes of the founders, but that 
neither his letters nor his pious exhortations, nor 
the projects of amelioration which he proposed to 
the Provincial of the Order, produced any effect. 
Lastly, that there were no longer any monks there 
distinguished by their knowledge, and that the 
whole ecclesiastical science was despised. The 
following year, the same bishop brought to the 
cognisance of the college, that the convent of the 
Carmelites of the Russian province found themselves 
in a state of decay, for the want of instructed monks, 
and in consequence of the degradation of the 
sciences which the monastic orders ought to culti- 
vate. Let us put an end for the moment to the 
enumeration of these authentic statements, which, 
as we think, allow us to form an adequately exact 
idea of what the Catholic convents in Russia were. 
nN 2 
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The monks brought up in these principles, or 
rather in this want of all principle, carried these 
very same faults and weaknesses into the parishes 
to which they were appointed. Let us relate some 
examples. In the year 1815, the Privy Councillor, — 
Count Séverin Potocky, complained to the Prince — 
Galitzen that he could not find a priest.even mode- 
rately suitable for the Catholic Church situated on 
his estate, not far from Odessa; that he had looked 
for one among the Dominicans of Tulezyn, but 
that one was worse than another, and that the last 
had ended by killing a man in an orgie. In the 
year 1820, the evangelical superintendent of Sa- 
ratoff, M. Fessler, wrote to the Prince Galitzen: 
**Of what use to the colonists could the monks be 
who were always intoxicated, and notable for no- 
thing but a moral depravity never witnessed by the 
people elsewhere. I know personally two who 
practised similar conduct, a Carmelite of the pa-— 
rish of Kamensk, and a Dominican who not three 
days before arrived quite intoxicated, and not later 
than yesterday, received confessions in that state. 
I am acquainted perfectly and in all its details with 
the monastic education of the mendicant monks in 
what were the Polish Provinces; for I have passed 
five years in Austrian Poland, and have travelled in 
it many times. In the nature of this education 
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there is nothing that has the power of forming 
good priests ; and out of a hundred monks that I 
know, I have never been able to find one single 
man to whom I should (without sinning before God) 
have been able to entrust the care of souls. The 
visitor of the colonies of New Russia complained 
equally of the Dominicans, who were continually 
intoxicated. ‘‘A single day does not pass,” said he, 
** without a number of them being dead drunk !” 
The continual dissensions between the monks and 
the Syndies (in the parishes where there are any 
Syndics) shackled also very considerably the dis- 
ciplinary order of the Church. 

We can now see to what an extent of dissolution 
and immorality the convents and the monks have 
been drawn, and all this through the strict obsery- 
ance of the Roman law, which requires for the Re- 
ligious Orders entire exemption from all authority 
of the Diocesan Bishops. Already completely disor- 
ganised under the Polish rule, the Religious Orders 
were demanding cogently an authority so strong 
and concentrated as alone could uproot the unheard 
of abuses which had found a shelter behind the 
walls of these religious retreats. They had not 
alone to be reformed, they had to be re-constituted. 
Siestrencewicz thoroughly understood it, but the 
good of the Church was sacrificed to the obstinacy 
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and the egotism of the Court of Rome. Instead 
of six bishops to whom one ought .to have ratio- 
nally apportioned the authority of the Catholic 
Church (this includes the convents), what do we 
find? Thirty different provincial authorities, en- 
tirely independent, the issue of the election of 
immoral monks; it is on an authority like this 
that more than half of the Latin clergy of the 
empire depended. There were some Orders who 
had only one convent; for instance, the Camal- 
dulians of Potschaieff, the monks of Chartreux 
of Béresty, containing no more than three monks ; 
one convent of this class had also its private 
administration, formed in itself alone a province, 
and one might say a jurisdiction, entirely sepa- 
rate. Is it possible that three members could 
have chosen a chief from among them, and that 
after this any subordinates should be left for him 
to govern ? | 

At what period do we see this administration 
slackened and the exclusive prerogative of the 
Religious Orders relaxed ? In an age when every 
inclination for the cloistered life had entirely disap- 
peared, where the want of truly religious men did 
not allow of one being over nice in the choice, one 
was obliged to accept as monks all those who pre- 
sented themselves, without examining if they had 
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or had not the qualities required, and a true voca- 
tion for the existence of a hermit,—a life not without 
wearisomeness as it was. The greater part of the 
monks were led to enter the Orders from pure in- 
terest, from the facility of procuring in the convent 
not only their daily bread, but even great physical 
ease. Those who had any possessions rarely al- 
lowed themselves to be carried. away by the allure- 
ments of the monastic riches. Thus in the Diocese 
of Wilna, among about 1025 monks, there were 
only among them eighty belonging to the nobility ; 
and among 302 nuns there were only three nobles. 
Thus, in order to prolong and cultivate the ex- 
istence of their Religious Orders, they have often 
been necessarily obliged to draw novices into their. 
societies, by cunning, by fraud, and by retaining 
by force some unhappy children who were not 
in a state to render any account of what befell 
them. Could monks of such a kind at a later 
time fulfil their mission worthily ? Let us rather 
listen to the recital of those who have passed 
through all these iniquities, and who have seen 
them close at hand; let us follow them into the 
convents, aad let us by them be initiated into the 
régime, and the inner life of these establishments. 
“Left an orphan at the age of twelve years,” 
wrote, in 1811, in a petition to the Emperor, a cer 
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tain Ostroffky, a Polish gentleman, ‘‘TI carried on 
my studies at the school of Pinsk, into which I was 
cajoled by the Dominican, Sakoffsky, who in 1800 
sent me, provided with a letter of introduction to 
M. Mordasivitch, Prior of the Dominicans. This 
man received me with kindness, and kept me near 
him at the convent, and under the pretext of the 
uniformity established at the monastery, obliged me — 
to put on the dress of the Order and to take part 
from time to time in the sacred offices. Although 
far removed from all contact with the world, and 
arrived at the age of sixteen years, I saw clearly - 
that they wished to make a monk of me; I made 
a complaint, and begged to be permitted to leave ~ 
the convent. But the Prior, accustomed to such’ 
manceuvres, thought it his duty to distract me, 
by sending me into another Dominican convent. 
The change of place, however, had no effect upon 
my mind, but, on the contrary rather, the con- 
straint made me take a still greater disgust to the 
monastic life. The Dominicans shut me up by 
force in the convent, and it is thus that I have 
remained cloistered for five years, until the mo- 
ment when I was able to fly, and by this means 
disencumbered myself of a form of existence which 
could not be pleasing to God, and would certainly 
be useless to my neighbour.” 
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In the same year, a certain Bérejnitzky and his 
wife presented this complaint to the Prince Ga- 
litzen : ‘‘ The Dominicans of the convent of Kami- 
ence,” said they, ‘‘ persuaded our daughter, a girl 
of thirteen years, to enter a convent, and they | 
took her forcibly from her mother. When the 
civil authorities interfered, she was secretly re- 
moved to the convent of Grodez, and from there 
they also carried her secretly again to Kamience, 
forbidding her to see her parents ; they attired her 

-in the dress of a nun, and later, without taking any 
notice of our protest, they compelled her to take 
the vows. The child, being terrified, became ill ; 
was attacked with convulsions and fits. The nuns 
believing the child wished to pass for one possessed, 
whipped her, but when they were fully assured 
that she was really ill, they sent her, not to a 
doctor, but to a Father Confessor, and set over her 
a certain nun, named Poulisetzky, with the sacred 
water and the cross, to exorcise the demon. It 
was only when the child was about to die that they 

_permitted her to see her mother ;-who had scarcely 
entered the cell, when the girl fainted away. 
Nevertheless they still kept the child at the con- 
vent. On recovering a little from her illness, the 
young girl thought of running away; but not 
having been able to resolve on this, she presented 
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a supplication to Mer. Demboffsky, Bishop of 
Kamience, begging him to free her from her vows. 
She unfolded in detail in this petition full proofs 
of the way in which the Dominicans had made her 
enter the convent. The bishop commenced in- ~ 
quiring into her case; but in order to put an end 
to her entreaties, the Dominicans began to per- 
suade the young girl that her father had been sent 
into Siberia, and that her mother was dead, and 
that in consequence no other refuge was open to her 
but the convent. At the same time the Prior of the 
Dominicans, Monzer, after having threatened her 
with chastisement and with confinement, forced her 
to undertake in writing that she would desist from 
every complaint. The young girl was condemned 
to a public penance of four weeks and shut up ina 
cold cell, neither warmed nor lighted. On the door 
of this room was the likeness of the devil traced. 
They took from her her nun’s dress, without giving 
her any other proper clothing, and made her 
clean the closets. During two whole years she en- 
dured these tortures; at leneth she fled from the 
convent; but as they continued to pursue her, she 
was obliged to wander under a false name, and to 
hide herself in the houses of strangers, among the 
stacks of corn, and in the ditches.” The affair 
dragged on till at length the college wrote strongly 
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commanding her to be freed immediately, unhappy 
victim as she was of such cruel fanaticism, and the 
Dominicans were definitely condemned. 

Means like these were not of a nature calculated 
to attract novices into the order. In many mon- 
asteries one saw only three, four, or five monks, 
who, while they were continuing to enjoy the 
revenues of their convent, led a life of luxury and 
idleness, after the fashion of rich proprietors. It 
was thus that the three monks of Chartreux of 
Beresty consumed the revenues of an estate 
with 1395 peasants on it in the government of 
Wilna, and of a capital of 63,000 roubles; five 
monks of Vinnitza (diocese of Kamience, govern- 
ment of Podolia) monopolised sixty rooms, ete. 
There were many convents of which the whole 
personnel consisted of two monks. in 1818 one 
found similar convents with two monks apiece : 
Samogitia, two; in the diocese of Minsk, two; in 
the diocese of Luck seven; and in the diocese of 
Wilna eleven. In a Dominican convent in the 
Bishopric of Luck, and in a Franciscan monastery 
of the Archbishopric of Wilna, they had not even 
one monk. Lastly the convent of the Order 
of St. Bridget, in the diocese of Luck, was com- 
pletely empty, and nevertheless it continued to 
exist! The Dominican convents have been the 
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most numerous in the West of Russia: there have 
been nearly 100 of them; but on the other hand 
they were the most empty. In thirteen monas- 
teries of this order in the diocese of Luck, there was 
only one which counted a fair number of monks. In . 
drawing the attention of the Ecclesiastical College 
to the startling decrease in the number: of the 
religious congregations, the metropolitan, in 1821, 
quoted especially the convents of the Dominicans 
of the Russian province, of which at their visita- 
tions the lists of numbers were no longer even ~ 
presented: for the plan was to make the monks of 
one convent move on constantly to another, and 
thus secure a make-believe tenancy of monasteries, 
which were in reality almost, or quite, empty. 
Among fourteen convents of regular Canons in the 
government of Wilna, there was only a single 
monastery with seven monks in it, all the others 
counted up even less, and six of them contained 
only two. In a word, the greater part of the 
Latin convents did not contain the prescribed 
number, and any such according to the tenor of * 

the canonical rules ought properly to have been 

shut. In fact, conformably to the decisions of the 
Council of Trent, in the four dioceses of Samogitia, : 
of Luck, of Minsk, and of Wilna, 401 convénts | 
ought to have been abolished. And yet, in spite 4 
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of the explicit decrees of one of the Councils (one 
historically most important) in the Romish Church, 
all these cloisters dragged on their sad and futile 
existence. The monks continually unemployed led 
a life of luxury and idleness, and that in the very 
face of the people of the Latin rite, who could not 
but see more and more plainly the vacant condition 
to which the monastic retreats were reduced, and 
who were not ignorant of the corruptions of the 
’ monkish world, nor of the visible declension of 
' the Church itself. When the government for the 
good of ecclesiastical education transferred some 
benefices to the account of the principal seminary 
for the maintenance of that education, the clergy 
raised loud cries against this pretended violation of 
the rites of poperty. (It is thus that it named this 
change in the destination of some benefices.) But 
when, on the other hand, more than the half of the 
convents were not shut, in spite of the manifest 
infraction of the laws of the Church, the same 
clergy did not say a word, and calmly went on 
spending, as they had done in the past, the revenues 
of the land which, strictly speaking, they had no 
sort of right to enjoy. The Roman ecclesiastics 
knew perfectly well how to take up a proper stand 
and to hold fast by the canonical laws, and to 
keep punctually to their execution, each time that 
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these laws tended to their interests; but then in 
the cases where these same Canons ran counter 
ever so little to their tastes or interests, they well 
knew the way to elude them, to forget them, and 
with what dexterity they managed to put them 
on one side. In this manner the secular clergy 
sometimes accepted many benefices, a thing which 
was severely prohibited by the Council of Trent. 
It is thus, too, that so many empty and unin- 
habited convents struck the eye of the passer-by 
in Lithuania, and that so great a number of idle 
monks caused themselves to be fed by the hard ~ 
labours of their serfs, and scattered the property of 
the Church. 

The clergy scarcely cared at all to re-establish 
the monastic discipline, or to refine the manners of 
the regular clergy, but had only in view the preser- 
vation of the manor lands of the convents ; for if 
the empty monasteries had been abolished as they 
ought to have been, the lands would have neces- 
sarily been confiscated, for want of proprietors. In 
order to obviate such a state of things, which was 
not without danger for certain monks, who were 
not living (as we have seen) in utter contempt of 
creature comforts, they had recourse to amalgama- 
tion, either of different Orders, each having their 
private statistics, or else of the same Order in dif- 
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ferent provinces under a common administration, 
in order to be able by this method to place, though 
it were but one or two, monks in each convent, 
and so to form some kind of congregation out of 
which one could at least choose the superiors. In 
1803 the Benedictines and the Cistercians had 
three convents ; and formed, while quite preserving 
the statutes of their respective Orders one single 
congregation, under one sole chief chosen every 
three years at the chapter of the two Orders held 
in rotation, sometimes among the Benedictines, 
sometimes among the Cistercians. To assist they 
‘gave it a visitor, to be elected in the same way ; 
and thus if the chief of the congregation was a 
Benedictine, the visitor ought to be a Cistercian 
vice versa, in order not to give any preponderance of 
one Order to the detriment of the other. The Ca- 
madulians of Pojaisk, by conforming their insti- 
tutes with those of the two Orders undermentioned, 
were in the year 1811, united into one congrega- 
tion; these Camaldulians were only six in number. 
They had in their convents neither monastic disci- 
pline nor internal economy, although they possessed 
three hundred serfs and a capital of 20,0U0 roubles. 
The Chartreux of Beresty were subsequently united 
into one congregation. This mixture of dif- 
ferent Orders originated many discords and com- 
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plaints, and even called for some judicial inquiries, 
The Cistercians and Benedictines surpassed in num- 
ber the Camadulians, and the Chartreux claimed 
a superiority over these last, and made them pay 
some very considerable contributions towards the 
common charges. The Orders meanwhile were 


disputing among themselves, and demanding the | 


rupture of their association and a separate exis- 
tence as in previous years, etc. In the West of 
Russia, the Franciscans, the Bernardines, the Car- 


melites, etc., were generally divided into two Pro- 


vinces : Lithuanian and Russian. The limits of the 
provinces of one Order did not always correspond 
with the confines of the provinces of a different 
Order; but generally the Lithuanian province 
comprised the following governments :—Mohileff, 
Witebsk, Minsk, Wilna, Grodno, and the Province 
of Bielostok ; as to the Russian province, it in- 
cluded the government of Kieff, Volhynia, and 
Podolia. The convents of the different Orders of 
the Russian province were, in general, in a less 
satisfactory state than those of the Lithuanian pro- 
vince, and for a very natural reason; in the Rus- 
sian province, the greater part of the convents, as 
’ we have seen above, were founded, not to meet the 
religious wants of the residents attached to the 
Roman rite, but with the fixed aim of spreading 
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the Latin faith in the bosom of the Greek popu- 
lation ; thus they remained quite isolated in the 
midst of a people possessing another religion, fell 
more and more into decay, and the number of the 
monks sensibly diminished. At length to avoid 
the complete annihilation of these convents (an 
annihilation prescribed by the canonical laws and 
required by common sense), the superior ecclesias- 
tical authority found no other means of preserving 
them and of increasing the number of the monks 
in them, than by effecting the union of two Pro- 
vinces of the same order. When once the two 
Provinces were united, one could fill the convents 
of one Province,—almost empty as they were,—by 
the monks of the other, which was richer in mem- 
bers. It was with these views that the Bernardine 
convents of the Russian Province who could scarcely 
reckon two monks to a monastery, and the. Bare- 
footed Carmelites, of the same Province, were in 
the year 1816 subordinated to the Lithuanian Pro- 
vincials of their respective Orders. The division 
into two Provinces of the Franciscans was abolished 
in 1819, and since then they formed only a single 
Province; and in the year 1820 the Lithuanian 
and the Russian Provinces of the Order of the Car- 
melites were wrought up into a single Province. 
But all these artificial palliatives could not establish 
VOL. IL. fy) 
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or guarantee the future existence of the convents 
void of monks as they were ; in aiming at the pre- 
servation of an existence which was at best only 
ephemeral, they followed but one aim, that of pre- 
serving their manor-lands; but the life of the. 
monks had ceased to correspond with the original 
intent of the Religious Orders; spiritual indepen- 
dence, wealth, all this was there ; the sacred voca- 
tion alone was lacking. The monks fled the convents. 
The Bishopric of Wilna alone presented during the 
reign of Alexander, more than one hundred fugi- 
tives in the kingdom of Poland, and there they 
obtained the abolition of their vows and became 
completely secularised. 

With some few exceptions, such as the Pietists 
and the missionaries, the monks were generally 
very ignorant. The illustrious Polish patriots, the 
Prince Czartorisky and Czaczsky, while dedicating 
all their efforts to Church improvement, thought 
they would be able to draw the clergy out of this 
intellectual stagnation, and even to employ them 
in the education of the people; but this hope was 
vain. It was formally settled, in the foundation 
statutes of the principal seminary, that, after ten 
years (dating from that period), no monk should 
be able to fill the functions of prior, preacher, or 
master in the monastic and provincial schools, if 
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he had not concluded his studies at the University 
of Wilna, and could not produce a certificate from 
that University in proof of his knowledge. The 
complete ignorance of, the masters of the monastic 
schools of the Wilna district having been too clearly 
ascertained, they were obliged (dating from the year 
1813) to undergo some examinations at the gymna- 
sium before having confided to them the education 
of the novices. But all the attempted efforts to 
make the convents tend to the well-being of the 
country were fruitless, the obligatory examinations 
remained a dead letter, and the monks evinced no 
desire of giving instructions themselves ; but un- 
happily, all of them having very little knowledge,— 
and more than this, a definite disgust for all that 
constituted civilisation, we nevertheless do not find 
them utterly refusing the task of educating and 
civilising others. Some convents maintained schools 
which were kept in the place of the district schools; 
their number was about forty-three ; bnt conform- 
ably to the project of M. Czaczsky they had resolved, 
although that could not be subsequently completely 
realized, to establish forty-eight schools more in 
the government of Kieff, of Wolhynia and of Po- 
dolia. Evidently M. Czaczsky fixed on these monks 
such hopes as not only they could not fulfil, but 
such as they would not care to realize. He honestly 
02 
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believed he might be able to make them useful in- 
struments in the civilisation of the people, propa- 
gators of popular instruction; and even proposed 
to introduce into some of the convents certain me- 
teorological experiments, and so place the monks 
on a level with modern scientific progress. These, 
alas! were but the illusions of a man of honour 
and of an enlightened patriot. 
In forming the educational orders of women, one 
finds the greatest number at Wilna. The Marian- 
ists, the Visiting Sisters, the Benedictines of St. 
Michael, and of Garetcz, had schools for young 
girls at Wilna; and, besides, the Visiting Sisters 
had a school in the suburb of the town, named 
Soubocz. In the other parts of the west of Russia, 
there were the Marianists, who occupied them- 
selves by preference in the education of young 
girls: in their seventeen convents, five hundred 
pupils were educated. Some of the convents of the 
Sisters of Charity possessed also schools where the 
elementary education was given to the children of 
the two sexes. We find besides near to some other 
monasteries some schools, but without a title. It 
is thus that, in 1819, the Dominicans were per- 
mitted to open a school in their convent. In com- 
paring the number of the monastic schools with 
the general number of the convents, we find that 
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they were very few; but one could not regret it. 
For it is not education in the veritable sense of the 
word that the monastic orders aim at; but to in- 
oculate the children with their fanatical and self- 
interested tendencies, to accustom them to it from 
the most tender age, such was the task which they 
imposed upon themselves. The monastic schools 
as well as the noviciates, were in reality the first 
steps of the ladder which lead to Orders. For 
want of voluntary aspirants for the monastic life, 
~ the Religious Orders were filling up their numbers 
with pupils from these schools. They drew these 
young and inexperienced people to them by seduc- 
tion and fraud; for they could not even render an 
account of their actions, but unhappily bitterly re- 
pented of it, when it was indeed too late, and who 
in reality had nothing about them of the monk 
except the dress. The Russian Government, which 
was not rendered answerable for these schools, 
looked upon them altogether from another point of 
view; it tried to encourage their development, and 
in every way induced religious women to institute 
schools in the convents; at the same time ex- 
pressing its desire to the Ecclesiastical College 
‘‘ of seeing these works prosper—works in every 
point worthy of the greatest praise and so useful 
for the public benefit.” The Religious Orders, 
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which one can consider as alone useful, were the 
Brothers and Sisters of Charity, and the Rochites, 
who, according to the statutes of their Orders, espe- 
cially dedicated themselves to the assistance of the 
poor and the sick. But there were in all seven- 
teen convents of this kind, which gave refuge to 
about five hundred persons; nine convents of Sisters — 
of Charity, four convents of Rochites, and four con- 
vents of Brothers of Charity. It is true, that many 
convents possessed manor lands and funded capitals, 
which had been given to them with the special aim . 
of establishing and maintaining houses of charity ; 
but the clergy got to confound, arbitrarily and on 
their own authority, these special gifts with the 
general mass of the ecclesiastical revenues, and the 
appropriation was thus entirely contrary to the will 
of the founders. These establishments of charity, 
which ought only to serve as asylums for the un- 
fortunate, grew empty, or their door was closed to 
the poor; none but the protegés of the ecclesiastics 
were allowed to enter there; even there where such 
hospitals existed, it was only the clergy who knew 
to what extent the will of the founders was carried 
out in theory. 

Near to other monasteries, huts and small ruined 
cottages alone bore witness to the past existence of 
these houses of charity; and the poor for whom 
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succour was indispensable, when once robbed of all 
means of existence, found themselves deprived of 
every kind of aid. These disorders at length in- 
duced the government to take all these hospitals 
under its direct inspection, and to bring them under 
the control of the department of Public Bene- 
volence. 

Commiseration for the sufferings of humanity— 
and this was the réle which some of the orders 
played,—was in their mouths scarcely a disin- 
terested plea. In this sense it was that they often 
took advantage of the weaknesses and infirmities of 
persons coming under their hands but not belonging 
to the Romish religion, in order to convert them 
to the Latin creed; nevertheless, one must render 
them this justice and allow that they did come to 
the succour of a suffering humanity with a devotion 
thoroughly Christian, and that they thus distin- 
guished themselves from the regular clergy, who 
in sloth and idleness led luxurious lives, and by 
their conduct and temper brought dishonour upon 
that Church which they professed to serve, 
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In recapitulating all that we have hitherto said, 
we necessarily reach this conclusion: that the 
Latin Clergy in Russia were in a sad state. The 
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clergy of the chapter-houses and the Religious 
Orders were idly multiplied, and yet all the while 
curates were not seldom wanting for the parishes. 
The prelates and the canons thought only of the 
benefices attached to their cures; the secular 
priests did not discharge the duties of their holy 
office, and the monks, with some very rare excep- 
tions, disgraced the religion of which they called 
themselves representatives. The whole clerical 
- body, speaking generally, was very ignorant, and 
‘was scarcely ashamed of showing a decided aver- 
sion to civilisation. And yet in the hands of this 
same clerical body, great as was the liberty of 
action allowed, rested the disposal of all the 
means for developing that very civilisation; the 
Government scarcely interfering at all with its 
economy, and the statutes of their Church serv- 
ing as the foundation for their internal administra- 
tion. One can thus say that the Latin clergy has 
shown us to what results a too great independence, 
and the absence of all control from a higher power 
has led, and what are the effects of a too slavish 
‘application of the Roman canons, and that pre- 
eminently when one takes into consideration nei- 
ther place nor season. ‘The right of patronage 
shackled the bishops in the choice of worthy 
priests, and such as would be useful in their 
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cures; the subordination of the individual semi- 
naries to the exclusive authority of the bishops of 
their respective dioceses, deprived these institu- 
tions of all uniformity in their system of eccle- 
siastical education, and left them to the caprice of — 
certain individuals who were sometimes enemies 
to all learning; the independence of the Religious 
Orders, governed by their Provincials, but not sub- 
ject to the Bishops, soon showed its result in 
their complete decay, and that in spite of their 
great material resources. These Roman regula- 
tions and customs, so clearly injurious to the 
Church, were followed by the clergy, not from a 
spirit of submission to the ordinances of Rome, 
not from a conviction of their importance, but 
simply because they flattered the weaknesses of 
the clergy, who found them useful and convenient. 
Further, the question was how to prevent the 
erowth of pluralists, how to follow scrupulously 
the rules of the Order, how to lead a chaste and 
truly religious life; even then arose the opinions 
that the decisions of the Councils were not ade- 
quately obligatory; they obtained a plea for the 
abuses that were found to exist in the fact that 
they were found existing. The canonical pre- 
scriptions were followed in an inverse sense; that 
is to say, the monks did not put in practice those 
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which had for their aim the purifying the life of 
the clergy, and the development of ecclesiastical 
institutions, but observed nothing but the ordi- 
nances of the Court of Rome, though these last 
owed their origin solely to the very jealous desire 
of dominion ever manifested by the Papacy, which, 
with an intention visible enough, namely, its ulte- 
rior aim, was constantly weakening all local eccle- 
siastical power, making Rome alone appear omni- 
- potent. . 
To be brief, matters may be thus summed up: 
The Roman Church and its institutions must 
needs submit to continual decadence. It was not 
without reason that the Metropolitan Siestrence- 
wicz always opposed the right of patronage, the 
arbitrary action of the regular monks; it was not 
without reason that he insisted on the necessity 
of reorganizing the seminaries, which alone would 
with time provide the Church with distinguished 
members. They remained deaf to these proposi- 
tions through a pretended deference to the Romish 
canons; they left the clergy to themselves, per- 
mitting them to establish and maintain themselves 
in this manner, according to their uses and customs; 
we have seen the sad consequences of this system. 
Every impartial judge, in examining them, knew 
that they were such as we have seen them in 
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Western Russia; it will be found, we are sure of 
it, and that without the slightest exaggeration, 
that in the organization of the Latin Church there 


is no good except what is involved in some de- _ 


parture from the letter of the Roman Canons. As 
a proof of this, compare the diocesan seminaries, 
instituted after the Roman model, with the chief 
seminary of Wilna, which it was constantly asserted 
was founded on anti-canonical principles. What 
then is it we observe? In the first, profound 
ignorance, in the second, an advanced civilisation. 
One can assert with full confidence that the same 
results would have been attained in extending the 
higher authority of the bishops, in limiting the 
right of patronage, in bringing into subjection the 
Monastic Orders to the immediate supervision of 
the Ordinaries. A concentrated and vigorous force 
could alone have sufficient power to eradicate the 
inveterate abuses which had taken root in the 
Latin Church in Russia; there was much to alter 
in its administration, and much to reorganize, in 
order to preserve the purity of the faith, in order 
to render the clergy worthy of their holy mission, 
and veritably useful not only to their Order, but 
still more to the State and to the people. 

A contemporary—a zealous defender of the Latin 
- Church, and the sworn enemy of Siestrencewicaza— 
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a fanatical partisan of the Roman customs, and a 
furious. antagonist of all governmental control in 
ecclesiastical administration—has drawn for us 
- the following picture of the state of the Latin 
clergy at the time which now engages our atten- 
tion, namely, that of the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

‘* The monastic bodies, left to their own admi- 
nistration, have achieved a wonderful emancipation 
from the bonds which the statutes of their Orders 
laid upon them. In fact, the absence of all dis- 
cipline,—the forsaking the life at a common board, 
—the infractions of their vow of poverty, seclusion, 
and of obedience,—the daily contact with immoral 
laymen,—an inveterate use of strong drinks, to 
such an excess that drunkenness had become a 
vice common to the regulars,—carelessness in the 
celebration of the Church services ;—a continual 
idleness and an immoderate thirst for pleasures, 
so little in conformity with the calm and tranquil 
spirit which one expects to find within the walls of 
a convent,—contempt for the rules and the dress 
of the Order,—complaints, quarrels, and con- 
tinual dissensions among the monks ;—such are, 
one may aver, the characteristic features of the 
monastic life. Even for the future it is difficult 
to hope that an efficacious remedy can be found 
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for the deep-seated evil, which, hiding itself as 
it does in the very monasteries themselves, can 
only be completely destroyed if plucked up by the 
roots. 

** The secular clergy, though they have not fallen 
to such a terrible depth of deterioration, are in 
their turn not exempt from fatal vices. With the— 
exception of some dioceses, where the canonical 
laws and order are scrupulously observed, and 
where the conduct of the priests is subject to 
inspection, we are obliged, unfortunately, to avow. 
with grief, that all the clergy are, so to say, 
penetrated with a covetous thirst for benefices, 
cures, dignities, and ecclesiastical degrees, and 
that they aim at obtaining them, not by pure am- 
bition and proved worthiness, but by all imagin- 
able means. This tendency has developed to 
such a point, that often quite a juvenile priest, 
fresh from. his ordination, -claims forthwith as 
high a salary as the priors who have honourably 
served out their term of office; and this though 
he has none of the qualities which, if we follow 
the canonical laws, would warrant his being al- 
lowed the least preference over his elders. That 
eager canvassing for vacant livings to the patrons, 
in whose gift they are, results in simony, although 
one might well veil the fact under the dignified title 
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of ‘‘ Jura Cancellariae,” by way of indemnity to 
excuse the affixing of the family seal and the sub- 
scription of the individual’s signature. We would’ 
“not confidently affirm that the same scandals went 
on in the Episcopal Chanceries; but we do know 
that even there it is not always talent and merit 
that carry most weight at the time of the nomi- 
nation to livings. After having been appointed to 
some kind of benefice, the young priest’s first care 
is the paying the debts incurred in the purchase of 
his cure; after that he must needs enrich his rela- 
tions, by whom he is generally surrounded; and 
lastly, he applies the revenues of the parish to his 
own personal use, for entertainments and for some 
articles of luxury; so he has very little care left 
for the Church, the sacristy, and the parish. While 
resigning himself to amusements of every kind, to 
gambling, to worldly pleasures, so little in accord- 
ance with his vocation, a priest necessarily neglects 
the Church services, the guidance and the well- 
being of his parish. Instead of employing himself 
in his cure, with the assistance, if required, of one 
or several priests, he commonly attaches to himself 
for this purpose some monk expelled from his Order, 
or a Greek pervert, and it is in such hands that 
he leaves the duties of his office, while he travels 
or amuses himself. And not unfrequently one 
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meets with priests who, in addition to dissolute 
manners, are covetous without limit, and who sur- 
render themselves to such robbery and exaction, 
that they become positively insupportable alike | 
to their parishioners and to all who have any 
dealings with them; and all the while, looking at 
this conduct from the other side, they neglect 
their charge, the well-being of their Church and 
its sacred services. Still more contemptible than 
even these are those priests who by their drunk- 
enness and immoralities have made themselves 
a scandal in the eyes of the people. One might 
have hoped that for the future this unhappy state 
of things might have been remedied, but it is 
questionable whether this hope can ever be per- 
fectly realized, if for no other reason at least for 
this, that the young men have to support them- 
selves at the seminaries at their own expense, and 
thus that neither those who-are quite independent 
or those who are quite without resources are likely 
to seek admission into them ; inasmuch as neither 
intellectual qualities nor moral excellencies, but the 
paying for the vestments, constitutes the first con- 
dition of entrance into these institutions. As to 
what regards the higher clergy, and particularly — 
the class that is opulent and privileged—as for 


example, the Chapter of Wilna, and some pro- 
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prietors of benefices in other dioceses—one cannot 
conceal the fact, that above every other need is the 
need of a prompt reorganisation to enable them to 
meet the conditions with the view to which they 
were originally constituted. One must trust that 
the Government will take effective measures for 
reform, limiting their funded property, and re- 
stricting them within the limits of strict neces- 
sity, confiscating some of those immense revenues 
which the clergy abuse, to the manifest dishonour 
of the Church, and to the scandal of its faithful 
members.”’ 

. One would be necessarily led to believe that the 
Latin clergy, finding themselves in a position of this 
kind, would have directed all their attention to these 
internal shortcomings which disfigured the Church, 
and that they would set themselves earnestly to 
repair and redress them, to preserve their influence 
on those who held the Roman faith. The very 
opposite was the case ; they gave scarcely a thought 
to this, but faithful to their programme, it fol- 
lowed only one aim, that of outward extension, 
looking only to the quantity, and holding the quality 
of their flock very cheaply. Certainly, itis not by 
example, for their life and conduct were as little 
edifying, as their Christian acts were numerous, that 
these priests could hope to draw proselytes to the 
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Latin Creed ; they also employed all kind of seduc- 
tions, which required no labour, no- particular 
Christian enterprise and no privation ;—confession, 
preaching, their intercourse with the people, ete., 
alone served to extend their propagandist influ- — 
ence. The means most resorted to with this aim 
were :— i 

1st. Superfluous erection of Churches. This 
method of proselytizing was employed by prefer- 
ence, in the places where the Roman Catholics found 
mixed populations who belonged to other Chris- - 
tian sects; for instance, many places of Western 
Russia inhabited by the Ruthenians of the Greek 
faith, and in the central and Eastern provinces 
some colonies, where the Catholics found them- 
selves among Lutheran neighbours. Generally, 
the presence of some Roman Catholics in a place 
was the pretext for establishing a church, but 
in reality these were very few in number, so that 
they could quite well do without a new church, 
inasmuch as there were in the neighbourhood other 
Latin churches, where they might have gone on 
worshipping as they had done hitherto. But as 
soon as an imposing church appeared, proselytes 
ran thither from midst of a people ignorant, 
and speedily influenced by external pomp. 

2ndly. False Insinuations (fraudulent conver- 
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sions). These were generally made use of towards 
minors, who were not sensible of the responsi- 
bility of their actions, and towards ignorant and 
superstitious persons. For examples: a woman, 
a member of one of the Evangelical communions, 
having shown some symptoms of insanity, was 
subjected by a Latin priest to various myste- 
rious ceremonies, with the object of exorcising 
the evil spirit, by whom he pretended that she 
was possessed, assuring her that the only hope 
of safety for her was in embracing the Ro- 
mish religion. Another priest persuaded two 
persons afflicted with epilepsy that they would be 
immediately cured if they would only enter the pale 
of the Church. The Roman ecclesiastics often 
distributed to the Lutheran colonists holy water 
for the cure of maladies. Moreover, they frequently 
persuaded the parents and guardians of other 
Christian communions to bring them their chil- 
dren to baptize according to the Roman rite, 
though it required many attempts before they 
could succeed. 

8rdly. False Miracles. In the year 1817, a 
report was spread that, in the village of Pliskovo, 
in the district of Lipowec (Government of Kieff), 
an image of the Blessed Virgin had appeared 
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near to a well, and that it had performed some 
miracles. The proprietor of the village, Mon- 
sieur Jakouboffsky, had built near this well a chapel 
where Catholic priests used to come to say Mass; 
an immense number resorted thither, especially on’ 
festivals, when there were sometimes nearly a thou- 
sand people. The matter at last attracted general — 
attention; but when some one went there to seek 
special information, he could discover no authentic 
miracle whatever. In 1821, it was announced in 
the district of Proskouroff (the Govrnment of Po- . 
dolia) that a miraculous image of the Saviour and 
Blessed Virgin had been found at the market town 
of Solomnoy, Kouba Oleinik, in the house of a- 
peasant. It was pronounced miraculous on the as- 
sertion of the peasant alone: the image having been 
black with old age for twenty years, had suddenly 
become quite fresh. The curé of the Church at 
Tornaroud, ‘Tomaschefisky had two lamps fastened 
to the image, surrounded it with wax tapers, and 
spread a report that a miracle had just been per-' 
formed. ‘The people hastened thither en masse, 
and brought presents of money in honour of the 
image. On May 26th the priest ordered a proces- 
sion to conduct the image into the Church of Tor- 
naroud, when more than two thousand people 
assembled, and Tomascheffsky, after having en- 
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joined his vicar to carry the image into the church, 
declared that it was invisibly transported there. 
The people immediately rushed to the spot, 
and, true enough, there they found the image. 
Great was the excitement; the news of the 
miracle quickly spread around among the popu- 
lation of the Greek faith, who from that time 
forward began to be seen but seldom in their 
own church, but were found visiting that of Tor- 
naroud, in order to worship the holy image of 
Tomascheffsky. The people brought gifts, and 
asked themselves, ‘‘ Why there were not the like 
miracles wrought in the Greek Church?” In 
1824 the Dominicans of Toultchin related how that 
on the 5th of December, at midnight, they had 
perceiyed a vision, under the form of a priest offi- 
-ciating before an altar; that this altar was bril- 
liantly lighted, and that even the bells had been 
heard to ring. 

Ath. Hducation. In the schools of the district, 
under the direction of the Latin clergy, the children 
of members of the Greek Church were equally 
admitted. The Latin priests taught them the 
dogmas of the Romish Church, obliged them to be 
present at their services, and even made them take 
a part in them, by wearing black dresses at the 
funeral Masses celebrated in memory of the deceased 
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Pope. After having in this way prepared them 
without the knowledge of their parents, they ended 
by quite converting them to the Latin faith. Such 
was their constant plan. One could discover 
special grievances in individual cases, besides those 
indicated in this summary of formal complaints. 
Generally they refused to give any teacher of reli-_ 
gion at all to the children of the Greek Church, 
but when they were compelled to provide one 
they rendered his position impracticable. While 
proselytising their pupils who belonged to other 
Christian professions, the Catholic clergy never 
suffered that the children of the Latin faith should 
have any teachers of another creed. Let us record 
a fact which happened in the year 1818 at Seuck. 
The district school of this town belonged to 
the Evangelical Synod; and for these pupils, who 
were of the Romish faith, a Latin priest was ap- 
pointed belonging to a Catholic Church of the place, 
of which the famous Sczantyr was the prior. But 
the bigoted dean had a deep hatred for an estab- 
lishment under the direction of the Calvinists, and’ 
he inspired the teacher of the Roman religion with 
this self-same spirit of hatred. This man at the 
public examination, in the presence of Sczantyr, in 
explaining the dogmas of the Christian religion 
to his pupils (of whom, remember, the greatest 
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number were Calvinistic), showed that all beliefs, 
with the exception of the Roman, were under the 
anathema of the Pope, and that Calvinists, as 
unsound members, had been cut off from the body 
of the faithful; shortly after Sezantyr, from his pre- 
sident’s chair, expounded with the vehemence of an 
enthusiast, the weight of the sin which the parents 
were committing in entrusting the education of 
their children to heretics. 

5th. Mixed Marriages.—With regard to mar- 
riages, the Latin clergy specially tried to draw the 
man or the woman who was not of the Romish 
faith to embrace that creed, and to brirg over to 
it children previously baptized according to the 
rite of another Confession. On the other hand, 
they opposed that in mixed marriages the party 
who was a Catholic should change his religion, 
which the very natural desire of giving the chil- 
dren a uniform education not unfrequently sug- 
gested. Proselytism in the bosom of families 
caused dissensions to arise, and provoked com- 
plaints which were obliged to be referred to the 
government. 

6th. Indulgences.—The doctrine of Indulgences 
is one of the most obscure and intricate doctrines 
of the Romish Church. Founded on a false prin- 
ciple, it is illogical in its consequences, and this 
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is why Latin theologians envelope it in a laby- 
rinth of subtleties, through which no judgment 
however keen, if left to its natural instincts, could 
possibly find a way. On many essential points of 
this doctrine, the Roman canonists are not at all. 
agreed, and at Rome there is a special standing 
‘committee which is engaged in the solution of all 
the controvertible questions which rise out of this 
subject. For this reason we shall not consider it 
superfluous to say a few words here on the signi- 
ficance and scope of Indulgences, as far, that is, as 
we have been able to grasp the idea of them in the 
writings of the Romish authors. 

Indulgence does not mean the remission of the 
sin, that one cannot obtain otherwise than by the 
sacrament of penance, but it is the remission of 
the temporal penalty, due to the sins already re- 
mitted as far as regards the ‘‘ Culpa,’ which les 
outside the range of the sacrament. This remis- 
sion extends also to the pains of purgatory. This 
right of the Romish Church to profit by andto en- 
joy the prerogative of Indulgences, theologians base 
on the possession of a spiritual treasury containing 
a store of supererogatory satisfactions for mortal sins, 
and on the ground that it can dispose of these 
satisfactions at its own convenience. This spiritual 
treasury has been thus formed: Jesus Christ 
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suffered without sin. All His sufferings, therefore, 
have been held in reserve for the salvation of the 
human race, and are stored in this treasury, which 
is entrusted to the administration of the Pope. 
But as Jesus Christ with one drop of blood would 
have been able to redeem not one world but a 
thousand worlds, it is evident that the ground of 
the superabundant satisfactions preserved by God 
in the aforesaid Roman treasury for the remission 
of the sins of humanity, is inexhaustible, and that 
nothing exists to limit the available amount of these 
Indulgences. Moreover, this same treasury in- 
cludes the superabundant satisfactions made by the 
Blessed Virgin and all the saints. Holy men have 
suffered innocently, and by that have increased 
the spiritual treasure of the Pope, since through 
their lives they have done more good works than 
they were obliged to do. All this together forms 
the substance of the superabundant treasury of 
spiritual riches which the Court of Rome, with an 
unwearying zeal, has now for some centuries past 
been drawing upon, and issuing these Indulgences 
for the remission of temporal penances, which 
men have been by their own sins continually 
meriting. 

The power of granting these Indulgences be- 
longs: Ist, to the Pope; 2ndly, to a General 
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Council, at which the Pope presides either per- 
sonally, or is else represented by a Commission ; 
8rdly, to the Bishops in their dioceses, but they 
can ordinarily only grant this for forty days, and 
at the most on the occasion, for instance, of the — 
consecration of a church, for no longer than one 
year; 4thly, to the Cardinals, to whom it is only 
permitted to grant one hundred days, in the 
churches of which they are the incumbents, when 
they are assisting in the services at the chief 
estivals; 5thly, to the Patriarchs, to the Pri- 
mates, and to the Archbishops, who can grant 
eighty days; 6thly, to the Legates a latere, to 
the Nuncios, and to the ordinary Legates, who 
can grant an Indulgence of seven years and seven 
continuous periods of forty days, which Indulgence 
must be attached to some particular church, and 
likewise one of one hundred days, or even more,— 
only less than a year for any special work of piety. 
For the living and for the dead alike there are 
Indulgences that are plenary and those that are 
partial. Plenary Indulgences remit all the temporal 
pains due to sins on earth and in purgatory; 
partial Indulgences remit only a part; for example, 
forty days, one hundred days, seven years, ten 
years of the penance which the sinner would have 
to undergo according to the canons. Latin theo- 
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logians explain the difference between Indul- 
gences applicable to the living and those ap- 
plicable to the dead in this sense, that the Romish 
Church remits to the living the temporal punish- 
ment due to their sins, since the living are subject 
to its own authority and to its spiritual jurisdic- 
tion; but to the dead, who are no longer subject 
to its authority, it only offers to God from its 
treasury the portion needful out of the super- 
abundant satisfaction of Jesus Christ and of the 
saints, and prays God to look with an eye of pity 
on these satisfactions, and to remit to the dead for 
whom they are presented those temporal punish- 
ments due to their sins in the fires of purgatory. 
This interpretation of the Indulgences granted the 
dead has been given by courtesy, as it were, and 
with the view of keeping up appearances, but in 
reality, the Romish Church itself remits the 
pains of purgatory, as many authentic Indulgences 
clearly prove. Lastly, besides these above-men- 
tioned, there are certain privileged altars, so that 
the Masses celebrated on them obtain for the 
living and for the dead plenary Indulgence. 

The incoherence and inconsistency of the Roman 
doctrine about Indulgences, without mentioning 
its essential or moral character, is made clearly 
apparent in the impossibility of co-ordinating that 
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remission of the punishments of sin, which the In- 
dulgences procure, with the amount of ‘culpa’ or 
fault which the sin merits. In point of fact, how 
can the Indulgence be accorded for so many days or 
so many years? Who can determine the duration 
of the punishment due to each human $in; 80 
what can this remission of temporal penances 
determined by certain days and years possibly 
mean? If any more proof were neéded, it would 
be enough to transcribe some few sentences from 
an authority in this matter. Mgr. Bouvier, Arch-. 
bishop of Mans: “‘ Plenary Indulgence,” says he, 
“‘if it were gained and applied in its fullest sense, 
would obliterate all the pain due to the sins which 
one has committed up to the very moment when it 
was applied. So that if one died immediately after 
having gained it, one would go right to heaven. » 
But it is impossible to know when a plenary Indul- 
gence is gained, plenary, that. is up to this degree 
of perfection. It is more difficult still to know 
exactly the value of a partial Indulgence, for that 
depends on the nature of. the debts which a person 
has contracted to the divine justice, on the moral 
qualities of the individual, on the degree of piety 
and of fervour that he exercised in the fulfilment 
of works prescribed. Now all this being infinitely 
variable, we can have no fixed point or certainty 
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from first to last. It is moreover certain that in 
granting a fixed number of days, or of weeks, or of 
years of Indulgence, the Pope does not so far pre- 
- sume as to abridge numerically the pains of purga-- 
tory. His intention is to remit that portion of the 
pain due to the sin which the canonical penance, 
faithfully undergone, would during the time have 
earned for the sinner. What is the amount of this 
pain? Wedonot know. Do forty days of Indul- 
gence, fairly gained, remit only forty hours of suffer- 
ing in the other life? We are ignorant about this, 
and in vain shall we seek to ascertain it. The 
judgments of God are an impenetrable abyss ; we 
must adore and fear them without idly striving after 
a comprehension of them. We know only that 
indulgence is a means to render that judgment 
favourable to us, or at any rate to diminish its 
severity ; that is sufficient reason to induce us to 
have recourse to them. Perhaps full Indulgences, 
repeated and multiplied, will not deliver us entirely 
from the pain due to our sins; never mind; still 
if we are prudent, we shall endeavour to obtain 
them as often and as perfectly as we can.’’ What 
then after all are Indulgences? Are they not that 
essence of a subtle! scholasticism elaborately com- 
pounded soas the better to intoxicate the super- 
stitious, and advance bigotry and hypocrisy ? 
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However this may be, we will beg our readers 
to give us their attention to the end, while we 
analyse the other chief points of the doctrine of 
Indulgences. 

The works and religious practices for which Indul- 
gences are granted are very numerous. Thus there — 
are Indulgences: Istly. for the last moments of 
life; Qndly. for forty hours as mentioned above; 
3rdly. for the Road of the Cross; 4thly. for the 
Agony of our Lord, etc. The Indulgences of the 
forty hours during which the Body of our Lord re- © 
mained in the tomb are appointed for the cancelling 
of the sins committed during the time which imme- 
diately precedes the holy forty days. The Indul- 
gences of the Road of the Cross are granted to 
those who take part in the representation of that 
act of the life of Jesus Christ on earth. This re- 
presentation is the privilege of the Franciscan Order, 
who make a practice of establishing fourteen stations 
for this purpose. Any one desiring an Indulgence 
can go from one station to another and make his 
petition before each. The Indulgence for “ the 
Agony of our Lord,” is granted to those who, after 
having confessed and having communicated on Holy 
Thursday or in Easter week, meditate during three 
hours on the sufferings of our Lord. This devo- 
tional practice was introduced by the Jesuits. 
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Besides these, they grant Indulgences; Istly, 
for some prayers in honour of the sacred heart 
of Jesus Christ or of the Blessed Virgin; 2ndly, 
for the recitation of different prayers, as ‘‘ Vent 
Creator,” ‘‘ Angelus,” ‘‘ Salve Regina,” ‘* Sub 
Tuum,” ‘* Stabat Mater,” etc.; 8rdly, for the 
Invocation, solely of the names of Jesus and of 
Mary, one hundred days’ indulgence are granted ; 
4thly, for some prayers in honour of certain saints, 
etc., etc. 

It is not the place to relate here all the religious 
practices,—they are numberless,—for which In- 
dulgences are granted. But one may just mention 
that there are some which are attached to parti- 
cular crowns, chaplets, rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, 
medallions, even to particular statuettes. And 
still—-what any more Indulgences? Yes, for ex- 
ample, to him who recites, as a veritable peni- 
tent by the crown of our Lord, thirty times the 
‘* Pater,’ five times the ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ and once 
the Creed, is allotted an Indulgence of two hundred 
years. 

The crowns and the chaplets are subdivided into 
different kinds, and to each kind is attached some 
particular indulgence. Thus there is: Istly. the 
crown of the seven wounds of our Lord; he who 
desires to obtain the Indulgence attached to this 
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crown should address a prayer to each of the 
wounds, first to that of the left foot, then to that 
of the right, then to that of the left hand, then to 
that of the right, and, lastly, to the wound of the 
the side; 2ndly. the crown of the Precious Blood 
of our Lord; 38rdly. the crown of the sacred 
heart; 4thly. the crown of the seven sorrows of 
the Blessed Virgin; 5thly. the rosary; 6thly. 
the crown on chaplets; 7thly. chaplets of St. 
Bridget. 

We have still to notice certain Indulgences. 
of a local character, that is, attached to: indivi- 
dual Monastic Orders or even to certain parish 
churches. , 

We have felt bound to enter into all the’fore- 
going details, for the sake of presenting in a man- 
ner at once plain and palpable the general tenor 
of the whole of the Roman doctrine of Indulgences, 
and the means employed for spreading this. doc- 
trine among the masses of the people, ignorant 
and superstitious as they are. But we have not 
yet noticed the special significance which belongs 
to Indulgences in relation to the Papacy itself. 
The Court of Rome employs them (as it does its 
religious institutions, one and all with very slight 
exception,) for the extension of its dominion and 
the increase of that intolerance and persecution 
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which, time out of mind, it has brought to bear 
upon all independent Christian communities what- 
soever. Let us, in preference to other authors, 
quote here the words of one whom we have 
already cited, Monseigneur Bouvier, an authority 
on this subject: ‘‘ To prostrate oneself before 
the Sovereign Pontiff when he gives his benedic- 
tion, or before a Bishop authorised to convey 
the Papal benediction, is certainly not in itself 
a very troublesome thing. But it is one well 
calculated to inspire respect for the Apostolic 
See and for the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Hence 
this being so momentous in the eyes of ‘the 
faith,’ the external act of veneration becomes the 
recognised means to the attainment of it. One 
cannot therefore be surprised that for this act, so 
simple in itself, the highest classes of indul- 
gences are accorded.’’ The ends for which the 
Church has permitted Indulgences to be granted 
are: the conversion of Infidels, the extirpation 
of heretics, and the exaltation of the Roman 
Church ; so that, in order to receive an Indul- 
gence, one must offer prayers for the extirpation of 
other confessions and the increase of the Latin 
Church. For example, similar prayers are for- 
mally prescribed to persons who desire to have 
the benefit of those Indulgences which are attached 
VOL. II. Q 
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to the crowns of our Lord, or to the chaplets and 


rosaries, as well as to all monks. These last on 
the féte day of their Order, after having confessed 
and communicated, should offer fervent prayers 
for the extirpation of heresy and schism, and for 
the exaltation of the Roman Church. 


After having thus thoroughly explored the whole 


bearing of this doctrine of Indulgences, any one 
will easily understand why it is wont to rouse the 
indignation of men in general, and has done so 


since the twelfth century. It was these Indul-. 


gences which the Vaudois, Wickliffe, and Luther 
rejected with equal earnestness, and it is they too 
which proved the main occasion of the Reforma- 
tion. We must not forget that up to the Council 
of Trent the Court of Rome trafficked in Indul- 
gences in the most shameless manner, and that it 
is only the Reformation itself which has been able 
to effect any diminution of this traffic, and to give 
to it certain external forms, some less offensive. 
As a matter of fact the Court of Rome does not 
in the strictest sense of the word sell Indulgences, 
but she exacts money for them under the pre- 
text of compensation for the labours and journeys 
of her agents when they make their expeditions to 
grant Indulgences ;—for the expenses which these 
agents are liable to on these occasions ;—for the 
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costs of forwarding Indulgences, which amounts 
gradually become more considerable, in spite of the 
diminution of the post, taxes, etc., which takes 
place day by day. 

Landed proprietors in Poland availed themselves 
of such Indulgences in order to attract the people 
to their domains ; where, when the indulgence fetes 
take place, bazaars and fairs are held. 

Some of the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
though of the Greek faith, were misled by the 
attraction of these so-called prerogatives, of which 
the Church of Rome monopolising the posses- 
sion was so lavish, and in their ignorance regarded 
these privileges as if they deserved recognition and 
respect. ee 

7th. Brotherhoods. The original aim of the 
Spiritual Brotherhoods was purely Christian. 
Their members formed among themselves spiri- 
tual associations, professing as the ends and ob- 
jects of their organisation :—the praise of God's 
name,—the maintenance of Churches,—the dis- 
tribution of alms,—the burying of the dead, — 
the recital of prayers for the dead,—the recon- 
ciliation of people at variance with each other. 
The Brotherhoods fasted, confessed, and commu- 
nicated oftener than the laity, and every day 
throughout their life, they addressed prayers 

Q 2 
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to the saint under whose name the Brotherhood 
existed. But, later, this was kept up rather for 
appearance’ sake, than anything else, and the 
Brotherhoods were really occupied in active pro- 
selytism. This is why the Council of Trent, and 
the Bulls of Clement VIII. about the year 1604, 


encouraged the Bishops to institute Brotherhoods. © 


They increased to such an extent, that at Rome 
alone one could count as many as one hundred 
Arch-brotherhoods, with which were affiliated many 
local ones. 


Almost: all thé ‘Brotherhooda svereldi tenia 


among the different Monastic Orders; but only the 
chief of the Dominicans could institute Brotherhoods 
of the Rosary; to the General of the Carmelites 
belonged the power of establishing Brotherhoods 
of the Scapula. They were richly endowed with 
the power of granting Indulgences in connection 
with the most common acts of devotion, such 


as, for instance, the recitation of certain prayers ; 


the visiting some specially designated church,— 
one you may be quite sure belonging to the 
Monastic Order to which the Brotherhood was 
attached,—the taking a prominent part in religious 
processions, a usage which the Roman Church 
carries to the extent of an abuse, or merely the 
carrying a certain visible badge, as for example a 


———— 
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scapula. Let us mention some specimens of this 
class of Indulgences. The members of the Brother- 
hoods of the Holy Sacrament gain ten years’ 
Indulgence if on every Friday in the year they 
visit the Church of St. Mary, on the Minerva, 
at Rome. To the members of the Brotherhood 
of the Rosary, plenary Indulgence is granted, if, 
when dying, they hold in their hand a wax taper 
consecrated by the Director of the Brotherhood, 
that is to say a Dominican. Every member of 
the Brotherhood of the Scapula who dies with 
his scapula on, will be preserved from hell, and, 
when he dies enters purgatory; the Blessed Virgin 
descending there on the first Saturday after his death 
to deliver him. To the Roman theologians there 
exists no doubt at all as to the truth of this be- 
lief, for Pope John XXII. bore witness that the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to him and announced 
this privilege. A doctrine such as this speaks, it 
seems to us, sufficiently for itself, and requires no 
comment. 

To increase as much as possible the personnelle 
of the Brotherhoods, the confessors are allowed 
the power of substituting for these services others 
still simpler, that) is to say, services altogether . 
insignificant. That which was necessary for 
Rome and her agents was, to enslave as many 
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of bigots and ignorant -or ‘superstitious worship- 
pers living under Papal rule as possible. Let 
us see further with what class of Indulgence Mgr. 
Bouvier opens the gate of salvation; it is thus 
that he expresses himself. ‘‘ After having spoken 
in detail of the advantages which one finds in 
Brotherhoods or societies, it would perhaps be 
as well to say how advantageous it is to be- 
long to them. A great many people fear to en- 
list themselves as members, looking upon the 
saying of the customary prayers as onerous and 
irksome. St. Francis de Sales begged to be 
admitted into all the Brotherhoods or societies 
which he found regularly established; giving as 
his reason that one could always gain by it and 
never lose. The fact is, that in order to have the 
right to the Indulgences, and to a share in the 
good works of the Brotherhood, there is in general 
no other condition enforced than that of being 
received, and accounting oneself a member of 
the Society or Brotherhood. From the moment 
of admission, all the good one does, whether it 
be obligatory or not, is united with the good 
works of all the associates, and acquires, in con- 
sequence, an extra value. Those practices in 
regard to which Indulgences are conceded, are 
only recommended for the general and indivi- 
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dual good, with the promise of special Indul- 
gences attached to them. It is thus that for 
the Brotherhood of the Scapula it sufficed to wear 
- with humility a small vestment symbolical of sub- 
‘mission to the Blessed Virgin. Indulgences gained 
by reciting Litanies or other prayers are added 
to the ones attained by those who cheerfully 
wear the habit. Moreover the practices, required 
even by the Sovereign Pontiff, are: not compul- 
sory. When omitted, one failed in obtaining an 
Indulgence, but did not commit any sin, provided 
the omission was not from contempt. It follows, 
then, that it is no use to trouble oneself for having 
forgotten certain customary practices in order to 
gain Indulgences. Why such importance to these 
practices, that in order to fulfil one of them, cer- 
tain necessary things be left undone to load one- 
self with an oppressive burden distasteful to piety. 
The main point was, after all, that these frater- 
nities should be one of the most powerful arms 
of the Papacy and of the Propagand, based upon 
intolerance. And thus we see how it was that 
they were obliged to recite certain prayers for the 
extirpation of other Christian confessions; such 
as, for example, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith at Lyons, instituted expressly for 
that end; and the Society of the Distribution of 
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Good Books, established in 1825, at Bordeaux, 
which compelled its members to denounce to the 
Ordinary every bad book (a book not written in the 
proper Roman spirit); for which denunciation a 
forty days’ Indulgence was promised. 

In the west of Russia almost all the Monastic 
Orders had Brotherhoods attached to them under 
different denominations; at the building of each 
new church some Brotherhood was formed, so 
that towards the end of the reign of the Em- 
peror Alexander I. one might count as many as 
429 ; all collected money, and some possessed even 
funded property. The Jesuits have perhaps the 
most contributed to the increase of these societies ; 
and their fraternities remained indeed after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuit Body from Russia, and were 
annexed to other Churches. But these fraternities, 
maintaining the most strict and yet secret ties 
with the Monastic Orders and the clergy in gene- 
ral, served as the agents of the Jesuits in society at 
large; and, acting according to the direction which 
they received from them, dispersed throughout 
the whole country, mingling with all classes, and 
extending their influence with more facility, from 
the fact that their members wore no ecclesias- 
tical dress, and not being suspected of self- 
interest, could make their way everywhere even in 
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places which ecclesiastics generally found difficult 
of access. | 

8th. Processions. This means of seduction is one 
most common in the Latin Church; everywhere 
and at all times she has attracted followers by 
her external pomp, by the brilliancy of her cere- 
monies, and the splendour of her Episcopal offices ; 
for these ends, as well as on account of her fre- 
quent processions, many useless prelates and 
canons were supported ; and all this to dazzle the 
masses. | 

Under this head the jubilees, which were divided 
into ordinary and extraordinary, best fulfilled their 
purpose. Ordinary Jubilees were instituted by the 
Romish Church on the basis of the command 
in the Old Testament. ‘‘ And ye shall hallow 
the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
of: it shall be a jubilee unto you.” (Leviticus 
xxv. 10.) Until 1470 Rome sometimes used 
to celebrate the fiftieth, and at other times the 
thirty-third year; but at this date the Jubilee 
began to be celebrated every twenty-five years. 
The Jubilee Hxtraordinary was granted at the 
exaltation of a new Pontiff. This féte consisted 
of :—the opening procession,—the confession,—the 
communion,—and the stations, that is, the visit 
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to churches expressly designated for that pur- 
pose. This last was an indispensable condition ; 
the Diocesan deciding on the four churches that 
any one must necessarily visit in one day, how- 
ever fatigued he may be; but rich people were | 
readily permitted to go from one church to another 
in a carriage. During the Jubilee confessors pos- 
sessed the fullest spiritual power,—such a power 
as they do not ordinarily enjoy, at least to the 
same extent; they could grant absolution for such 
Sins and penances as are ordinarily reserved ‘ex- 
clusively to the Pope alone ; for instance, abso- 
lution from excommunication, from suspensions, as 
well as from particular mortal sins, etc.; also the 
power of commuting vows, with the exception how- 
ever of those of chastity and dedication to a reli- 
gious life. Thus it is that all those who took part 
in the Jubilee, and who fulfilled the conditions 
enjoined, obtained plenary Indulgence. It is thus 
easy to imagine with what enthusiasm the mass of 
the people, at the call of Rome, hastened to these 
ceremonies, and how the clergy turn them to the 
profit of their own views and the consolidation of 
their own influence. In order to exalt these fétes 
still higher in the eyes of the people, and (as the 
Roman theologians express themselves,) in order 
to excite feelings of devotion towards St. Peter and 
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St. Paul (in other terms, with the view of advanc- 
ing the papal power), all independent Indul- 
gences, of which as we have seen there are so 
_ great a number, were suspended during the time 
appointed for the Jubilee. That which was an- 
nounced in 1824, and which began under the 
reion of Alexander J., was prolonged in some 
dioceses of the west of Russia until 1828. The 
Bull of the Pope on this subject proclaims an 
invitation to the faithful to make a journey to 
Rome in order to secure everlasting happiness,— 
(to quote the words of Jean Chrysostom, speaking 
of this city,) of gazing on the magnificence of 
its temples and monuments, the sacred objects 
there collected, the tomb and chains of the 
Apostles, the cradle of Jesus Christ, the instru- 
ments of His sufferings, etc., in a word all that 
could call forth emotion in the hearts of the 
devout. The Bull of 1824 was translated into the 
popular dialects ; some especial Masses were cele- 
brated in the provincial churches for a whole 
month, and in the district and village churches 
during two weeks. The curés preached and taught, 
moreover, that out of the Latin Church there was 
no salvation, and that all other confessions were 
damned. The people professing the Greek faith 
listened to this doctrine also, attracted by curio- 
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sity to see the solemn service, and were hence 
inclined towards Latinism, so that apostasies be- 
came so frequent and numerous that Roman eccle- 
siastics have justly designated the celebration of 
the Jubilee as their triumph. 

We have here enumerated only the usual means 
for conversion: but properly speaking every act 
and custom was directed to the same end. Such 
is the spirit of the Romish Church. Were this 
conversion the effect of personal conviction, it 
might, in the same way as any other missionary — 
effort, be justified, and by propagandists rank as re- 
spectably as any other profound conviction may 
claim to do, whether good or bad, regular or irre- — 
gular, and would be held as an affair of conscience, 
honest and sincere. At times one ought or one 
must oppose such, but one cannot find grounds 
for reproach from the simple fact that another’s 
Opinion is not in accord with ours. But amongst 
the Latin clergy of the west of Russia prosely- 
tism was not an affair of conscience but of money ; 
the priest basing his conversions on the same 
grounds as those on which he read prayers, 
namely, as a result of his position: and therefore 
the clergy, as a body, were more occupied in ex- 
ternal means than engaged in setting good exam- 
ples or living holy lives. . 
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Money and opulence, while elevating the posi- 
tion of the clergy in society, did not at all tend 
to draw them towards that religion to which 
they professedly belonged ; and though it depraved 
their morals and enfeebled their faith, it allowed 
the number of parishes to increase, but the true 
spirit of religion waxed feeble. 

‘The Latin clergy, besides the imposts which 
they habitually gathered from their parishes under 
the name of tithes and first fruits, possessed im- 
mense landed property on which more than a 
hundred thousand peasants were to be found, and 
those were very often members of the Greek 
faith, with considerable capital at their disposal. 
The administration of their property in serfs, 
and the management of their land, showed no 
evidence of a religious spirit animating them ; 
and a like system on the part of the nuns ap- 
peared if possible stranger still. It is thus that 
ecclesiastical property fell into so ruinous a 
state. Very often Ecclesiastics without think- 
ing of the future, ruined the peasants, increased 
their taxes, overburdened them with work to 
such an extent, that they sometimes had not a 
single day in the |week left for themselves; they 
persecuted them, and exacted services out of all 
reason, so that some of the peasants fled from 
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the land; the poverty of the peasants of White 
Russia was so severe, that in time of dearth 
they were obliged to eat rotten wood. The 
clergy managed their own estates, or entrusted 
them to agents, often appointing their own rela- 
tions to these functions. Not being content with 

their incomes, they incurred debts, they expended — 
the money of the Church, and maintained their 
relations at its expense. It happened also that 
the heads of the convents, being changed every 
three years, enriched themselves without trou- ’ 
bling about the maintenance of the edifices, and 
having collected money for the celebration of holy 
rites, spent it upon their own personal necessities, 
so that the rites were not celebrated at all. Some 
Bishops indeed arbitrarily disposed of the ecclesias- 
tical lands. The Government interfered neither 
with the administration or condition of the 
Church lands, nor the use of the revenues which 
were received from it; but nevertheless saw itself 
compelled, in consequence of the reiterated com- 
plaints which reached it against ecclesiastical 
abuses, to forbid forthwith the sale and exchange 
of ecclesiastical lands, which in spite of the posi- 
tive conditions of these properties imposed by the 
- will of the founders, was often done, and, in 1822 
forbade the raising the least loan on their lands 
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without express authority. The Department of 
Public Worship defended in every way the ecclesi- 
astical proprietors in the lawsuits which private 
individuals brought against them, and the clergy 
gained several causes solely by the intercession of 
Prince Galitzen. Thus, even in this respect, the 
higher Governmental powers adapted themselves 
very conveniently to the clergy. In leaving them 
at full liberty to dispose of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, according to their own fancy, the Govern- 
ment seemed only placed there to defend them’ 
against all private claims, claims not always 
groundless. But this did not really profit - the 
clergy; in the peaceful ease beyond which nothing 
troubled them, they forgot only too soon their 
duties towards the Church and towards their 
sheep. 

The ecclesiastical funds were very rarely placed 
in banks, but were generally entrusted for an in- 
definite time, and at a much higher rate of interest 
than that of the bank, to some private persons, and 
to those who wanted mortgage on their lands. The 
interest was paid very irregularly, and sometimes 
not at all; often even the capital was lost, it might 
be entirely, or it might be in part. According to 
the tenor of the Lithuanian statute, which was 
then observed in the west of Russia, that pro- 
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perty guaranteed for the debts of insolvent debtors, 
was submitted to a partition at the hands of the 
creditors, and was called ex division. This ex 
dwision was often the cause of losses to the clergy, 
as private creditors frequently united in appro-- 
priating to themselves some of the best parts of 
the divided property, and the guarantee of the ~ 
ecclesiastical capital was then transferred to the 
remainder of the land; this remainder not always 
corresponding to the sum borrowed. As much of 
the ecclesiastical capital was subjected to this ez . 
division, the loss which resulted from it was consi- 
derable, and proves that ecclesiastics disposed of 
the floating capital of the Church as badly as they 
administered its funded property. 

Having at its disposal material means as im- 
portant still, the clergy did not cease to address to 
the government and to the Emperor himself 
requests for. supples and money for the building 
of new churches, and for the repairing of the old 
edifices, which did not possess any funds, for 
founding ecclesiastical establishments, maintaining 
priests, and supporting old men of the priestly 
class, etc. This resulted from the unequal re-di- 
vision of the property of the Church ; inasmuch as 
some churches and monasteries were immensely 
rich, others were extremely poor, and the clergy 
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never thought of sacrificing their resources for the 
general good of the Church. In all justice it must 
be granted that Siestrencewicz alone placed her 

‘interests far above any private interests of the 
egotists of the diocese, above the sordid calculations 
of the ecclesiastical proprietors; and during his 
whole life he did not cease to preach the necessity 
of forming a common capital to meet ecclesiastical 
wants. 

In 1819 he considered that this capital should 
not exceed a certain sum; that it could be easily 
raised upon the superfluous revenues of many 
churches and monasteries; and that, moreover, 
the utility of such a measure had been for a long 
time justified by the example of a similar one 
in the established Church. On this occasion the 
idea of the Metropolitan was approved by the 
Emperor; the ecclesiastical eollege was deputed 
to present a plan for the execution of this pro- 
ject, and in 1822 the foundation of a subsidiary 
fund was laid. This capital was formed out of 
a minimum annual tax on the secular clergy 
alone (the regular clergy, who were the richest, 
having refused to bear their share), it was to 
be deposited intact at the Imperial Loan Bank, 
and the interest.alone was to furnish the neces- 
sary relief, 
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During the following reign, other accidental — 
and casual revenues were added to this capital, 
and it was only then that, thanks to the solici- 
tude and care of the minister of public worship, 
Count Bloudoff, this capital was completely or- 
ganised; it is by him also that the regulation 
according to which the grants out of this fund 
were to be made was drawn up. 

Afier having examined the state of the Latin 
clergy under the reign of the Emperor Alexander, 
the means at their disposal, their relations with the 
diocesan authority and with the government, we 
must revert to the system established for them, 
and the objects of the relations with the Court 
of Rome on the subject of ecclesiastical affairs, 
which relations we have only treated hitherto 
in their bearing upon the extension of Episcopal 
power. 

The fundamental law of the Empress Catherine, 
that no relations with foreign authorities should be 
allowed to take place without the cognisance of 
the government, was preserved in full force under 
the Emperor Alexander, and in cases of infraction 
it was solemnly enforced. But in reality this 
principle was continually violated; the religious 
Orders secretly corresponded with their generals ; 
the Bishops were drawn into direct relations with 
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different congregations in Rome; some Polish lords 
travelling in Italy bought different Indulgences 
for the Churches situated on their lands. These 
eases of infraction multiplied, especially after the 
restoration of the Pope in 1814; very often the 
Court of Rome sent to ascertain some particulars 
of expenses, which did not come to the knowledge 
of the ministry (in whose department it was) till 
long after the inquiry had been in the hands of the 
clergy. This proceeded not from the ignorance of 
the Roman authorities, or from the difficulties of 
corresponding through the established agencies, 
but because the Court of Rome would not submit 
to this particular statute of the Government, es- 
tablished not in Russia only, but even in some 
Catholic countries, which had learned by experience 
that, without the control of the government, the 
papal power would exceed the limits which every 
well organised society assigns to the influence of 
the clergy on the affairs of its members. 

The political interests which connect Russia with 
the Court of Rome are but of secondary impor- 
tance. She has never sought and has no need of 
establishing any material rule in Italy, as is the 
case with Austria and with France; for affairs 
with Italy do not engage Russian policy, nor have 
they for us that importance which they have for 
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Austria, which has subdued a great part of that 
country, or to France, which would be,.as a matter 
of course, opposed to the further advance of that 
power in the Peninsula. Russia could only sup- 
port the political views of one or other of these 
two powers. 

The Russian Mission at Rome then has not 
so much to occupy itself with political affairs, 
as with the means of aiding and advancing the 
relations of the Roman Catholics of the Russian 
empire and of the kingdom of Poland with the. 
head of their Church, where their spiritual wants 
could not be satisfied otherwise than by the Holy 
See itself. At the request of the bishops and other 
ecclesiastical authorities, the ministry of public 
worship would therefore pass on all applications to 
them to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, in 
his turn, would charge the Russian Legation at 
Rome to obtain the required authority to be trans- 
mitted back again by the same method. But Rome 
continued to act as in the past, and this is why 
remonstrances were made to the Holy See on 
account of these irregularities, incompatible as 
they were with the rules adopted by the Russian 
Government ; the Cabinet of the Vatican promised 
to avoid henceforth any departure from the estab- 
lished order, but constantly failed to fulfil this 
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promise. In 1821, after the occurrence of a similar 
case, Cardinal Consalvi, having expressed to the 
Russian Minister his deep regret at what had just 
happened, gave him to understand that he found 
it almost impossible to prevent this irregularity in 
future; and explained it by admitting that the 
Cardinal Secretary of State had not sufficient au- 
thority over the chiefs of the different congrega- 
tions, fanatical, self-interested, and covetous of 
power as they were. 

The Briefs sent from Rome often contained 
provisions which could not even be tolerated, still 
less practically fulfilled in Russia. Some of them 
were inserted merely from custom, on account of 
common usage, or from the most simple for- 
mality ; others, on the contrary, with premedita- 
tion, with the intent of attributing to Rome, and 
that by something more than a mere paper agree- 
ment, the right of interfering in the affairs of 
‘ State. 

Thus, for example, in the Bulls of consecra- 
tion of the Bishops, it was often prescribed that 
they should send missionaries to draw infidels 
into the Romish Church, and to exterminate here- 
sies, to which end they were granted beforehand 
absolution from all sins; by these letters the 
Bishops were permitted in opposition to the Council 
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of Trent to hold several benefices at once. If 
provisions of this kind were contained in the briefs 
themselves, a recommendation to the Bishop was 
sent on, suggesting that he should not avail himself 
of this power ; but if they were found in the epistles — 
annexed to the Brief, these additions were kept 
back and deposited among the archives. of the 
minister of public worship. In general all papal 
authorizations, inserted in the Briefs, were only 
permitted in so far as they were not contrary to the 
laws of the empire. Now, it was more than natural 
that the Russian Government should not permit 
that its Christian subjects should be converted to 
the Latin Church by Roman missionaries, as if they 
were idolaters. The Emperor of Russia, as well as 
other sovereigns, could not recognise the inter- 
ference of the Pope in temporal affairs, such as the 
distribution of benefices in the empire. In these 
last cases it was reserved to the Bishops themselves 
to solicit an increase in the provision made, or the 
preservation of a benefice ; their presentations were 
examined by the college, the ministry of public 
worship, and at length by a committee of ministers, 
and if their titles were récognised as valid, the 
matter was submitted to the confirmation of the 
Emperor, ‘so that the Roman Catholic clergy 
might know (as the Admiral Shishkoff one day ex- 
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pressed it) that the distribution of the revenues does 
not at all depend on a foreign power but entirely 
on the will of the monarch.” | 

The Court of Rome tried also to change the 
form of the oath of allegiance laid down by the 
Empress Catherine on the occasion of the eleva- 
tion of Mgr. Siestrencewicz to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop, as agreed upon by Pope Pius VI. In the 
Briefs received in 1814, relating to the nomina- 
tion of Mackiewicz as diocesan Bishop, and of the 
Prince Pouzyna and of Masclet as suffragans, an 
oath was inserted which obliged the persecution 
of those who were not within the pale of the 
Roman Church, and would not recognise the su- 
premacy of the Pope; besides, they were bound 
not to dispose of the property of the Church other- 
wise than with the authority of the Holy See ; 
while the passage so essential, which concluded 
the formula of the oath prescribed by the Empress 
Catherine (that the obligation that one owes the 
Holy Father eannot supersede the duties of the 
subject) was simply omitted. It was added in the 
same Briefs : ‘‘ If any Bishop proceed to consecrate 
to the offices under-mentioned without the candi- 
dates having sworn according to the form actually 
established, and if the individuals consecrated con- 
sent to it, the Bishop who shall have consecrated 
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them, as well as those who shall allow them- 
selves to be so consecrated, are liable to excom- 
munication.” 

It is evident that this clause was introduced 
with, premeditation, with the view of changing the 
form of oath established by Catherine, which had 


always displeased the Court of Rome, weeded as it 


was of fanaticism and anathemas against other 
Christian professions. Let us remember that this 
change was projected bya Pope, who owed to the 


intervention of a Sovereign of the Greek Church. 


that he could return to his capital, Rome, after 
being driven from it by a Roman Catholic Em- 
peror. The ministerial committee threw aside 
these Briefs, and caused them to be sent back to 
the Court of Rome, requiring that they should be 
modified. The Holy See consented to omit these 
passages, not less useless than injurious to the 
other Christian confessions ;. and Cardinal Con- 
salvi made this excuse, that these errors arose 


from the inexperience of the employé who had | 


written them, and that the archives which had to 
be consulted were still in Paris. 

It is especially after the accession of Leo XII. 
to the pontifical throne that the Holy See mani- 
fested a tendency eminently fanatical. In his Bull 
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of May 38rd, 1824, this Pope, while announcing 
to the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and 
Bishops, his election, declared that religious toler- 
ance is only the consequence of a false philosophy ; 
that all the disorders and all the unhappinesses of 
Christianity are produced by a lack of respect for 
the authority of the Church, of that Church which 
recognises in the person of the Pope the true suc- 
cessor of the Apostle St. Peter. ‘‘ On this throne 
of unity (it is said in the Bull) has God planted 
the doctrine of truth, and He will not be a father 
to him who will not recognise in this Church his 
Mother.” This Bull, which excited the members 
of the Roman Church against all other confessions, 
was not accepted in Russia. ‘‘ We must be on the 
alert (Admiral Shishkoff wrote on this occasion) 
to see what the spiritual authority of the Pope is, 
and what, too, are the limits by which it must be 
circumscribed.” 

In this manner the boundaries of the papal 
authority, drawn up by the Empress Catherine, 
remained unaltered under the Emperor Alexander, 
who also preserved the same dignity in his rela- 
tions with the Court of Rome. In this respect the 
difference between the two reigns consists in this, 
that Catherine did everything proprio motu,—atter 
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her own sovereign will, only leaving open to the 
Holy See the power, whensoever it judged it suit- 
able to employ it, of investing the resolutions of 
her cabinet with those peculiar forms which were 
in favour at the chanceries of the Papal Court. © 
The Emperor Alexander, on the contrary, thinking 
thus to discharge the canonical prescriptions, be- 
lieved it necessary not to undertake anything with- 
out a previous authorisation from Rome. From 
the preceding, one is able to judge which of the two 
systems harmonises the best with the essence of . 
true civil government, and which is really the most 
useful for the Church itself. 

For every Episcopal Bull one has to pay at 
Rome rather dearly. For example, a suffragan 
had to pay nearly five hundred roubles. For some 
little time after the return of Pope Pius VII. to 
Rome, the cabinet of the Vatican did not seek to 
increase its revenues by means of first fruits. It 
was entirely taken up in restoring the rights that 
had been infringed upon; of establishing some 
general uniform principles, especially reserving this 
for the future, and for circumstances more pro- 
pitious to its ulterior development. But under 
Pope Leo XII., when the number of Cardinals 
had augmented, and for the most part were sup- 
ported at the expense of the Holy See, the 
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ministry of the Pope, desiring to economise the 
local administration, endeavoured at the same time 
to establish a system of taxation in different 
countries ; reviving taxes which had been abolished 
by the Revolution ; the augmentation of the rate 
for the Episcopal Bulls, and contemplated even re- 
introducing “‘ first truits,’ very oppressive for the 
clergy, and at the same time issuing claims to a 
third of all the diocesan revenues of the Catholic 
world. 

At this period M. Italinsky, Russian Minister 
at Rome, thought it well to establish some 
normal conditions on the subject.of the duties to 
be paid for the Episcopal Bulls, and concluded a 
bargain very advantageous, if one compares it with 
what some other powers had paid; nominally, the 
Bulls were taxed as follows: that of an Archbishop 
thirteen hundred and forty roubles (a thousand 
Roman scudi) ; that of a Bishop one thousand and 
seventy-two roubles (eight hundred scudi); and 
that of a Suffragan Bishop, appointed in partibus, 
one hundred and twenty roubles, sixty copecks 
(ninety scudi). Austria and Hanover paid almost 
double. 

The relations ofthe cabinet of St. Petersburg 
with the Court of Rome for ecclesiastical affairs, 
were confined, generally speaking, to three objects, 
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for which one must have the consent of the Holy 
See: First, for the consecration of the Bishops ; 
secondly, for the dispensing from monastic vows ; 
thirdly, for the permission of marriage within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity. The two last 
points concerned only the private individuals, for 


whom the Russian Legation at Rome was only | 


employed as mediator; the obtaining the consent 
of the Holy See for the consecration of the Bishops 


formed, properly speaking, the chief affair of the 
State. 


This religious ceremony was only the confirma- 


tion by the Church of the will of the Russian 
Emperors, who, since the establishment of the 
Latin dioceses in Russia, nominated the Bishops 
at their own good pleasure by ukases. During half 
a century there was only one single case where the 
Pope did not give his consent to the consecration of 
a, Bishop : that was in 1816, on the occasion of the 
nomination of Canon Labounsky by the Emperor 
to the dignity of Suffragan of Zytomir. Under the 
reign of the Empress Catherine, before the entry of 
the Russian troops into Poland, 1794, Labounsky 
was chosen by Mer. Siestrencewicz as chaplain to 
the army ; he took part at a later period in a Polish 
confederation, was then persecuted in the revolu- 
tion at Warsaw, lost all his fortune, and was 
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grievously wounded. At the solicitation of Sou- 
waroff, the Empress had him elected as canon of 
the Chapter of Wilna, and, from 18138 to 1816, 
he was assessor of the College. Thus his pre- 
ceding activity and his high position in the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy gave him some titles for the 
episcopacy; but his political adversaries began to 
intrigue against him at Rome; to these later 
the Jesuits joined themselves, who objected to 
Labounsky that he enjoyed the favour of. the 
Metropolitan, and that he had officiated in his 
private chapel. 

-These intrigues acted so powerfully on the 
Pope, that he peremptorily refused to sanction 
the nomination; he wrote himself a letter to the 
Emperor, in which he explained that he could 
not consent to it, as Labounsky, according to 
the opinion he pronounced, was a man “lost in 
reputation.” Some negotiations followed, but in 
1820 the Emperor ordered an end to be put to the 
discussion, and granted the dignity to Labounsky 
that he had at first conferred on him, and he 
retained this dignity to the day of his death in 
1831. 

Thus the power of the emperors of Russia did 
not bend before the arbitrary will of the Popes; 
there were in fact very few cases where the Court 
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of Rome had been able to make use of its powerful 
influence. In revenge, the Holy See did not cease 
to assert its importance by different formalities 
which preceded the consecration of the Bishops. 


At first, the most detailed information about the 


persons designated for this dignity was secretly 


collected, so that when consent was given to the — 


consecration, the whole biography of the selected 
ecclesiastic was known; after this, according to 
established customs, he had to go through what we 


call the canonical process by the hands of one of - 


the Bishops. 

In the ‘‘ canonical process” different questions 
were raised as to the kind of life and the ser- 
vices rendered to the Church by the newly-elected 
Bishop; one or many who knew him personally 
answering these questions. All this ceremony 
is merely a formality which avails nothing, but 
the Court of Rome adhered to it, in order to 
Jet the ecclesiastic feel, impatient as he probably 
was, that the accomplishment of his desires de- 
pended upon the Holy See, and upon it alone. 
First of all one should obtain from Rome the per- 
mission to go through the canonical process; then 
the prescription necessary to that effect; then 
comes the process itself, which has been sent to 
Rome to be examined there, and at length the 
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authorising Brief arrives for the consecration. All 
this generally took some months, nay, sometimes 
even years; and during all these delays the Church 
remained without a chief pastor, solely in order 
that the ambitious system of the Court of Rome 
might be literally carried out. 

If the Russian Government seldom had need of 
the co-operation of the Court of Rome, the Pope, 
on the-contrary, often had recourse to the gener- 
ous protection of the Emperor Alexander in the 
political affairs of his provinces. It was appa- 
rently with the intent of pleasing the Emperor 
that Pope Pius VII. sent, in 1814, a Brief, in 
which he recommended to the Roman Catholics of 
Russia the most entire submission to the Emperar. 
Forwarding this Brief to the Metropolitan, the 
Prince Galitzen thus wrote to him: “‘ His Imperial 
Majesty desires that you do not communicate the 
contents of the Brief, which Pope Pius VII. has 
addressed to you, bearing date of July 29th, 1814, 
except exclusively to the Catholic clergy, as the 
knowledge of,its contents need not be conveyed 
to the other classes of society belonging to the 
Roman rite, inasmuch as His Majesty had no 
doubt that in Russia the clergy, as well as the 
other classes of the Catholic confession (pervaded, 
as all the subjects of the Emperor were, without 
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distinction of religion, with sentiments of gratitude 
for the care of the government, and guided by 
their oath of fidelity), had no need whatever to be 
encouraged in the fulfilment of their duties by the 
Pope of the Roman Church.” 

Though the Russian Government did not permit 
the Court of Rome to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Empire, yet not only did it not 
oppose itself to the legal procedures required by 
the necessities of ecclesiastical subordination such 
as must necessarily exist between the Catholics and | 
the chief of their Church, but it even watched that 
these proceedings were not infringed upon. For 
instance, at the death of Pope Pius VIL., in 1823, 
it was decreed that prayers should be said for the 
deceased Pontiff in all the Catholic Churches of 
the Empire; the Metropolitan and the Bishops 
sent letters of congratulation to Pope Leo XIL, 
newly elected. In 1822 the Emperor ordered 
Lindl to be expelled; he was Superior of the 
Catholic Church at Odessa, had been invited from 
Bavaria, and had preached doctrine not in con- 
formity with the dogmas of the Catholic Church. 
In 1823, the Bavarian priest Langenmeyer was re- 
fused permission to enter Russia, although he had 
been offered the place of chaplain and of Professor 
of French Literature, for having propounded in 
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his letter some convictions incompatible with the 
character of a Priest. In 1824, the Catholic priest 
Gosner was banished St. Petersburg for having 
published a work contrary to the dogmas of the 
Romish Church, under the title ‘“ U’ Hvangile 
selon Saint Mathiew.” In this manner the Rus- 
sian Government tried to preserve the Catholic 
Church itself from the heresies intruding into 
it, but did not at the same time permit the Court 
of Rome to interfere with any arrangements. 

A. formal .remonstrance was made to the 
Russian minister at Rome, for having accepted 
from the Cabinet of the Vatican a confidential 
note, in which he was asked for the displacement 
of Lindl from his cure. Prince Galitzen wrote 
on this subject to Count Nesselrode: ‘*Up to 
the present time the Court of Rome has never 
interfered in parochial affairs, having neither the 
means nor the possibility of directing them or of 
filling the vacant cures. An unchangeable law 
has always existed in Russia, that the Diocesan 
Bishops should only address themselves to his 
Holiness in those cases in which a power beyond 
their own was demanded, in which case they 
ought not to seek voluntarily a superfluous depend- 
ence; this rule has been repeated and received by 
that will, which makes the supreme force of 
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law. After all these considerations, it seems 
to me that Privy Councillor Italinsky ought to 
have discarded the questions and suppositions of 
the Court of Rome, in an affair which immediately 
depended on the Diocesan Bishops, without putting _ 
the government in the embarrassing position of 
being obliged to refuse pretensions tending to 
increase the influence of the Holy See in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Empire ; infringing the 
order established, and to which the Court of Rome 
conformed up to this time.” 

The Metropolitan had intended sending the 
Pope his account of the removal of Lindl, and 
had even prepared the paper. After having 
read it, Prince Galitzen explained to Monsieur 
Siestrencewicz the false interpretation that one 
might give to such a letter: ‘‘ This letter,” he 
writes, ‘‘may suggest the idea that the resolutions 
on the subject of Lindl were in consequence of 
the steps taken by Cardinal Somaglia. As I have 
informed your eminence that the intercession of 
the Cardinal has been quite useless, and that the 
Imperial order on the subject of the abovemen- 
tioned priest has proceeded in consequence of his 
petition, received even before the letter of the 
Cardinal Somaglia, I consider it my duty to ask 
you beforehand if it would not be more convenient 
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to change the tenor of your letter, so as that it 
should not give material for a conclusion scarcely 
conformable with the development of the affair and 
the nature of the decision.” And this advice the 
Metropolitan followed. 


§ 2 


( 260 ) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ARMENIAN AND THE GREEK CHURCHES IN 
THEIR CONNECTION WITH THE ROMAN CHURCH 
IN THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


The measures prescribed by the Empress Catherine con- 
cerning the United-Armenian Church not executed.—Creation 
of a United-Armenian Bishop. — Kristofowitch nominated 
Bishop in 1810-16.—Intentions of Rome in the creation of a 
special administration for the United-Armenian Church.— 
Uselessness of an Armenian Diocese.—Canon Warterissowicz 
administrator of the Diocese, from 1816-22.—Demand of 
Rome for the creation of a second United-Armenian Arch- 
bishopric in Georgia in 1814.— Latin Propaganda among 
the Armenians.—Antoine Pouradiane.—Prince Cicianoff de- 
mands the subordination of the missionaries of the Caucasus 
to the authority of a Roman Bishop, 1803.—General Yermo- 
loff renews this-demand, 1823.—The Armenian Episcopacy 
spontaneously collapses. — Canon Moshoro.—The United- 
Greek Church.— Submission of this Church to the Latin 
Hierarchy.—Conversion of the United-Greeks to Catholicism. 
—The United-Greeks implore the protection of the Govern- 
ment against the persecutions of the Roman Catholics, 1803. 
—Plaidoyer de Lissoffsky, United-Greek Archbishop, favours 
them.—The delegates of the United-Greek Clergy admitted to 
a seat in the Roman Ecclesiastical College, 1804.—The admi- 
nistration of the United-Greek clergy devolves on a special 
department of the KEeclesiastical College, 1805.—Arch- 
bishop Lissoffsky president of the United-Greek department. 
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—He is raised to the dignity of Metropolitan, 1806-1809.— 
The Metropolitan Lissoffsky tries to restore the United-Greek 
Church to its primitive organisation.—New arrangement of 
boundaries of the United-Greek Dioceses.—Establishment of 
a new Metropolitan Diocese, 1809.—The Bishop Kohanowicz 
nominated Metropolitan, 1810-14.— He follows the system 
of his predecessors.—Struggle with the Basilians.—State of 
the Order of the Basilians.—Antagonism between the Basi- 
lians and the secular United-Greek Clergy.—The Latin Clergy 
forbidden to convert the United-Greeks, 1807-10.—The Basi- 
lians no longer venture to receive the Roman Catholics into 
their Order, 1810.—After the death of Kohanowicz, the Metro- 
politan See remains vacant for three years, 1814-1817. — 
Bishop Boulhak nominated Metropolitan, 1817.—He pro- 
tects the Basilians.—The secular United-Greek Clergy present 
a complaint against the Basilians for persecution.—The Basi- 
lians succeed in isolating the Archbishop Krassoffsky, who 
maintains the cause of the lower Clergy.—The trial, 1821-23. 
=—The department of public worship recognises the injurious 
tendency of the Basilians, 1822.—Decline of the Order of the 
Basilians.—The comparative state of the United-Greek Clergy 
in Austria and in Russia.—Poverty of the lower Clergy,— 
Seminaries.—The trying position of the United-Greek Bishops. 
—The Union can scarcely maintain itself. 


Ir now remains for us to glance at the state of the 
two Churches united to the Latin Church: the 
United-Armenian and the United-Greek, during the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander. 

With the view of freeing the United-Armenians 
from submission to foreign authority, and in order 
to avoid the entry of ecclesiastical strangers into 
Russia, the Empress Catherine ordered, as we 
have seen, that schools should be established 
to train the Armenian-United clergy; and until 
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these were opened, to send the clergy of this rite 
to the Academy of Lvoff; not tolerating that the 
missionaries of Georgia should depend on the Pro- 
paganda, she subordinated them to the Diocesan, 
that is to say to the Archbishop of Mohileff, to 
whose authority in ecclesiastical matters she re- 
ferred all the United-Armenians. By these 
measures Russian subjects were, in their eccle- 
siastical relations, delivered from a foreign yoke, 
and the Armenian Church thus preserved its 
autonomy. 

Unhappily the ideas of the Empress were not 
put in execution, and later on the fundamental 
principles of her plan of organisation for that 
Church were entirely changed. The schools 
for the Armenian clergy were not founded; no 
clergy were sent to the Academy of Lvoff; the 
missionaries refusing all obedience to the Ordinary, 
remained under the immediate direction of the 
Propaganda; from 1806, the United-Armenians 
had no relation with the Metropolitan; Kristo- 
fowicz (consecrated Bishop in 1810 at Lvoff,) was 
nominated United-Armenian Bishop ; his seat was 
fixed at Mohileff on the Dniester. 

We have seen that Rome had for a long time 
made advances to establish a special Diocesan 
organisation for the Armenians, subject to her, 
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in order that they might be merged in those 
Dioceses which were, strictly speaking, Roman 
Catholic, and this was only natural. Moreover, 
by this means she obtained a Diocese more in 
Russia, which was in perfect accordance with her 
system, for that See always opened a door where- 
by the Gregorian Armenians might be brought 
over to Catholicism; and this rule of conduct 
was followed with regard to the United-Greeks. 
In fact, if the ecclesiatical authority over this 
branch of the Armenian Church had been vested 
in a Roman Catholic Bishop, the United Arme- 
nians would have merged little by little into a 
purely Catholic body, the end at which the Latin 
clergy, eager for proselytism, aimed. The Arme- 
nian Catholic Church would have ceased to exist, 
though the direct conversion of the Gregorian 
Armenians to Catholicism would have presented 
much greater difficulties than their transition to 
rites, which, derived from the ancient religious 
ceremonies, were familiar to them, total strangers 
as they were to the Roman Ritual. The Latin 
clergy would have certainly made a merit of this 
increase in their flock; and for the Armenians it 
would have been more reasonable to have sacrificed 
some apostates in their ranks, by putting an end 
to the Latin Propaganda organised systematically 
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among them. There was not therefore any absolute 
necessity to establish a united Armenian Diocese. 
The Armenian Archbishop of Lyvoff could, as 
formerly, consecrate the Priests; the United-Ar- 
menian Churches were so few in number that there. 
were scarcely enough to sanction the formation of 
a Bishopric. Taking into account the immense - 
tract, from the frontier of Galicia, across the 
Governments of Podolia, Volhynia, from New 
Russia to Astrakan, and the whole length of the 
Caucasus, there were only eighteen Churches; in ~ 
the west of Russia where the Episcopal Seat was 
established, one could only reckon in all a thousand 
Armenians of the Latin rite; in Georgia and at 
Kontais five hundred and sixty-five families. The 
imperfection of this new hierarchy was practically 
visible ; during the lapse of thirteen years, neither 
the foundation of any seminaries, nor the organi- 
sation of a consistory, was effected by Epis- 
copal influence. The United-Armenian Churches 
of Odessa, Kherson, and Nicolaeff, were served, 
not by Armenian Priests of the Latin rite, 
but by Roman Catholic curates; the Churches 
of Balta and Rachkowo, on the confines of New 
Russia, counted among the Armenian Churches, 
had for their parishioners Roman Catholics, and 
acknowledged the Catholic Bishop of Kamience ; 
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the missionaries of the Propaganda and the 
Jesuits continued their residence in the centre of 
Russia and at the Caucasus; in spite of the 
~ ukase that expelled the Jesuits from Russia, they 
had never quitted these provinces. The Ar- 
menian Catholic Bishop had only to administer 
to six or seven Churches in the governments of 
Podolia, Volhynia, the Crimea, and Astrakan. 
Thus, seven churches, for the most part poor, 
without chapels, without a consistory, without a 
seminary, with Roman Catholic Priests and with 
Armenian Churches of which the parishioners were 
of the Roman Catholic religion,—such was the 
character of the Bishopric under which the United- 
Armenians existed. The chief aim that the 
ministry of worship had in establishing this 
Bishopric,—if indeed there was any fixed aim,— 
was the civilization of the United-Armenian clergy 
in Russia; and, not only was this aim not attained, 
but any real measure for its success was not 
even taken. Missionaries continued to arrive from 
Austria and from Venetia during the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander, and they remained in the 
trans-Caucasian Provinces up to 1845. In 1816, 
Bishop Kristofowicz died, and there was no one to 
replace him, for the pretended chapter was com- 
posed only of two Canons, and neither of them would 
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accept this dignity. Instead of a Bishop Canon — 
Warterissowicz was nominated administrator of the 
Diocese, a function which he filled up to the time 
of his death, at the close of the year 1822. The 
administrator had not the right, as every one 
knew, of ordaining Priests, for he himself was not 
consecrated Bishop; besides this, if there had been 
among these United-Armenians any candidates pre- 
pared for the Priesthood, they would necessarily 
have to present themselves at Lyvoff, to receive, as 
was the custom in the time of the Empress Cathe- 
rine, their priestly qualifications at that seminary. 
The erection of a United-Armenian Diocese was 
therefore of no use, and could only be explained by 
the lack of exact local knowledge. Thus the ministry 
of public worship, during the whole reign of the 
Emperor Alexander, had no notion whatever about 
the missionaries sent by the Propaganda; or of 
the number of the churches and of the inhabi- 
tants of the United-Armenian rite in the Caucasus 
and other places. | 

All this, however, did not satisfy the Court of | 
Rome. In 1814 the Nuncio at Vienna solicited, 
through the medium of the Russian ambassador, 
Count Stackelberg, that, in addition to the Arme- 
nian Catholic Bishopric already existing in Russia, 
a second should be established in Georgia; 
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that the see should be at Tiflis, and that 
the Latin Armenians of Tiflis, of Imérétia, and 
of Mingrelia should form a part of it. Paul- 
David Skioulanty, a Georgian by birth, was pro- 
posed as Bishop. _He had been brought up a 
member of a Romish congregation, and was in 
consequence perfectly prepared for the work of 
proselytism. The Nuncio pretended that in 
Georgia there was a large number of Armenians 
of the Latin rite who were destitute of Priests. 
One may judge of the truth of the assertion 
by this, that in 1814 there were in the whole 
of Georgia, only two parish churches of this con- 
fession, the one at Tiflis, the other at Kehéliansk ; 
and four hundred and fifty-eight Armenians in all ; 
we therefore seek for what number of parishes 
Rome judged it necessary to establish a diocese ; 
but this suggestion of the Nuncio’s was not 
attended to. 

These intrigues, like the continual sending of 
missionaries to the Caucasus, tended only to shake 
the ancient Armenian Church by forced conversions. 
On the side of the acknowledged Propagandists, 
men who acted with prudence, and contented 
themselves with gradual gains, there were some 
who, reticent as well as bold, designed nothing 
less than the subjugation of the whole Armenian 
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Church to the supremacy of the Pope. <A par- 
ticular case, which we scarcely think super- 
fluous to mention here, may be given in evidence. 
During the reign of the Empress Catherine, one 
Antoine Poradiane was nominated curé of the 
United-Armenian Church of Mozdoc; he remained » 
there until 1801, when he started on a pilgrimage: 
to the Holy Places. After his return from thence, 
he established himself at Astrakan; there he was 
accused of many irregularities, and sent, in 1805, 
to the Armenian convent of Agbad, to perform 
penance. The Armenian Gregorian Patriarch, 
Kphrem, having learned that Pouradiane was 
skilled in medicine, took him with him to the 
convent of Ararat; Pouradiane having ingratiated 
himself with the Patriarch, who was an invalid, 
ostensibly changed his religion, that is to ‘say, 
from United-Armenian, he become Gregorian- 
Armenian, and as such was raised to the Arch- 
bishopric of Kars and of Akhalcik. 

At a later time brought to trial in Russia 
for different crimes, he answered the questions 
put to him by order of the Emperor, “ that 
in reality he had never abandoned the Roman 
Catholic Religion, but that he had merely pre- 
tended to do so, in the hope of drawing the 
Patriarch, and with him the Armenian people, to 
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acknowledge the Fourth Gicumenical Council’ of 
Chalcedon, and afterwards the supremacy of the 
Pope.” Not having succeeded in his design, Pou- 
-radiane, after having plundered his diocese, fled to 
Constantinople, where he was very well received 
by the Nuncio, Archbishop Coresi; from thence he 
betook himself to Liban near to Gregory, \the 
United-Armenian Patriarch, who acknowledged 
him for an Armenian Catholic, and confirmed 
him in his dignity of Archbishop. 

About 1803 Prince Cicianoff, commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Caucasus, represented 
to the Emperor the necessity of bringing the mis- 
sionaries into subjection to the authority of a 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and in case that they did 
not consent to terminate their relation with the 
Propaganda, to remove them entirely from the 
country, and replace them by young monks of the 
Capuchin Order,—Russian subjects, who, after. 
having learned the Georgian language, could easily 
in time occupy the ground. Twenty years later 
General Zermoloff repeated this request; but no 
attention was paid either to the one or to the other; 
the missionaries continued their work of conversion 
free from all impediments, and received a pecuniary 
honorarium for their service. 

At the death of the administrator Warterissovicz, 
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in 1822, the Bishopric of the United-Armenian 
Church collapsed spontaneously; Warterissovicz had 
never been canonically confirmed; Kristofowicz was 
alone consecrated Bishop. In reality this Bishopric 
with seven churches, without any organized chap- 
ter, without any consistory, without a seminary, 
could not exist. The missionaries, under the © 
guidance of the Propaganda, continued to admi- 
nister the trans-Caucasian Churches of this rite; 
the Churches in Russia which were temporarily 
administered by the United- Armenian Canon, - 
Moshoro, depended on the ecclesiastical college. 
The submission of the United-Greek Church 
to the Latin Church under the Emperor Paul, 
had deplorable consequences for the union. It 
was completely subjugated, in every sense of 
the term, by Catholicism. The United-Greek 
ecclesiastics, deprived of all independence, and 
of all appeal to the government, began to be re- 
garded as Roman clergy, or rather as something 
below them, to such an extent, that the Metro- 
politan Siestrencewicz made directly on his own 
authority, his presentations to the Court of Rome, 
for nominations to the dignities of United Greek 
Bishoprics, a step which he had no right to take 
even in reference to the Latin clergy. The Catho- 
lics perceived that the union had become impos- 
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sible, that it had lasted two centuries only because 
the Polish government had sustained it by stringent 
coercive measures, but that if once it formed a part 
‘in a State belonging to the Greek rite, the United- 
Greeks would no longer be able to remain under 
the dominion of the Pope. Conversions so rapid 
and so extensive under the Empress Catherine 
must have convinced them still more of the in- 
evitable issue of a spurious religion forced upon 
its members by fraud and violence. Alarmed at 
this religious tendency, and having in its hands 
the administration of the United-Greeks, the 
Latin clergy reckoned, not without reason, that 
the course for preserving them to the Church of 
Rome was to convert them at once to Catholicism. 
This is why, in interpreting according to their 
own manner the decision of the Emperor Paul, on 
the subject of the United-Greeks, the Latins spread 
the report that the government had abolished the 
union, and that all those who professed this reli- 
gion were forced to pass over to the ruling Church; 
that in consequence, the Greeks being deprived of 
their religious ceremonies, must necessarily be- 
come Catholics. In order to assure the success of 
this subterfuge it was, above all, requisite that the 
Greek Priests should adopt this plan. ‘‘ The United- 
Greek people” (says a contemporary of these events) 
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‘have no idea of that in which the difference con- 
sists between ‘‘ Orthodoxy” and ‘‘ Union,” so 
they always profess the religion to which their 
Priests belong.” In order to coerce the Priests 
of the United-Greek into submission, the Roman ™ 
Catholic curates employed the agency of the pro- 
prietors, who threatened the poor ecclesiastics, 
in case they did not become Catholic, to deprive 
them, not only of their cures, but even of their 
small livelihood, that is to say, of their daily 
bread,—of their only resources; but if they con- . 
sented to change their religion, in that case they 
should constantly receive support and assistance 
for their domestic wants. Some unhappy Priests 
having families, decided on accepting the Catholic 
rite, and persuaded their parishioners to follow 
their example, while the proprietors on their 
side, forbade the peasants to exercise their own 
belief under pain of punishment. But in spite 
of threats of punishment and violence, the Catho- 
lics would not have succeeded in their fanatical 
enterprise, if they had not had recourse to fraud. ~ 
The United-Greeks were attached to such an ex- 
tent to the ceremonies of the Greek Church, that 
if left to themselves they would never have decided 
on forsaking them altogether. The Catholic clergy 
arrogated to themselves the right of offering a con- 
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eiliatory course; and merely introduced some cere- 
monies into the Liturgy and the Azymes; all 
the other ceremonies were preserved in the same 
condition as before, so that baptism, the celebra- 
tion of marriages, burials, and other sacred offices 
were not changed, and were celebrated in the Scla- 
vonic tongue, but they felt no shame in calling those 
who professed a religion such as this, Catholics ; 
—a manifest and profound incongruity with the 
fundamental principles of the Romish doctrine, 
that the end justifies the means, when these 
means even consist in disfiguring the religion for 
the propagation of which they are employed! But 
to produce an apostacy like this they had no other 
means. ‘To deprive the United-Greek population 
of its Priests was impossible, for the people would 
never have accepted the Latin vicars, and the 
United-Greek Priests were not acquainted either 
with the Roman ceremonies or with the Latin 
language, and if even they had been acquainted 
with them, they would never have resolved on 
introducing the Romish rite universally. One of 
the most efficacious mducements held out to the 
United-Greek peasants for their conversion to the 
Latin religion, was the insinuation of the Roman 
Priests that they should not have to observe the 
fasts of St. Peter, St. Philip, nor of our Saviour. 
VOL. II. 1 
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At first the apostacies were confined to solitary ex- 
amples; later they comprised whole villages, and at 
length entire parishes; on these occasions the Catho- 
lics took from the United-Greeks their churches, 
with the church property. The fanatic Czantyr, who 
was provisionally director of the diocese of Mohileff 
employed all his activity in this business. In 
1802 he declared to the clergy under his orders 
that the Emperor Paul had authorised the conver- 
sion of the United-Greeks to Catholicism, as the 
Union could not exist, and that it should be 
abolished. 

The United-Greeks began to look for support 
and protection to the government; the keystone 
of their power, Archbishop Krassoffsky came, 
in 1803, to St. Petersburg, and, during two 
years was occupied in proposing measures and 
urging pleas in their favour. The principal 
authority of the government, the local Russian 
clergy, and all impartial people confirmed the 
justice of the complaints brought by the United- 
Greeks, and the Emperor ordered them to be 
defended against the Catholics. ‘The same tole- 
rance (he wrote to the governor-general of White 
Russia) which moves the government not to tam- 
per with people’s conscientious convictions in 
matters of faith, ought to serve as a rule for the 
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Roman ecclesiastical authorities as to the conduct 
which they ought, in their turn, to manifest towards 
the United-Greeks, and so defend them against all 
- compulsion and all seduction, exercised with the 
view of converting the United-Greek people to the 
Roman Catholic rites. If the dominant religion 
does not permit any coercive measures, then with 
ereater reason ought a religion, that only exists 
on sufferance, not to arrogate to itself such a right 
of coercion as it exercises.”’ The Catholics mean- 
while asserted that the United-Greeks had volun- 
tarily abandoned their religion, for this reason, 
that their priests had persecuted their parish- 
ioners by illegal taxes and all sorts of exactions. 
To this the United-Greeks replied with justice, 
that if these Priests were absolutely such as 
they were described, why did the Latin clergy 
retain them in their former curacies, when once 
they and their parishes were converted to Latin- 
ism? The Archbishop of the United-Greeks of 
Polotsk, Lissofisky, wrote; “If, contrary to all 
expectation and after due consideration at the time 
as to the solution of this affair it pleases them to 
let the United-Greek people be converted, and the 
clergy continue to confess Latinism, in this case, 
I, as a matter of conscience and equally for the 
defence and the dignity of the Greek rite, to which 
T2 
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IT am sincerely attached, shall be obliged to take 
very active measures to put a stop to those abuses 
which have been committed, in confounding the 
Greek ceremonies with Roman Catholic rites ; and 
the Latin clergy should then be obliged to place in 
these converted parishes Priests thoroughly con- 
_ versant with their ceremonies, who would have 
to discharge all the sacred offices required, and 
those which are necessary to the parishioners ; 
but would be obliged to abstain altogether from 
using the Greek ceremonies. But, in such a 
position, will it be possible for the common people 
to accustom themselves to ceremonies altogether 
new and incomprehensible, and entirely forsake 
the rite which their forefathers taught them, and | 
which is, so to say, identified with their very 
nature? Certainly the results will be unseemly, 
and the people themselves, whom I very well 
know, having studied them on the spot, will 
not hesitate to make all the efforts possible, to 
return again to their primitive religious cere- 
monies.” Hence we see why the Roman Catholics 
left the United-Greeks their Priests, while accus- 
ing these very Priests all the while of simony, 
and why they persisted in regarding as belonging 
to the Roman Church a people who had maintained 
not only some of the dogmas, but all the cere- 
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monies of the Greek Church. It was by a similar 
falsehood that the Latins augmented their parishes 
in White Russia by more than two hundred thou~ 
sand persons; but all the while they were awakening 
in the minds of the United-Greeks a manifest in- 
dignation and contempt that they did not care 
to hide. | 

Archbishop Lissoffsky was at that time the 
representative of the United-Greek clergy, as 
much on account of the antiquity of the See of 
Polotsk (the Metropolitan See had been abolished 
by the Empress Catherine) as on account of the 
number of years which he had held it. Lissoffsky was 
always very much attached to the faith which he 
professed, and he tried to guard it against every 
admixture of Romanism, to which, as we have 
seen, the Latin clergy, especially at the end of the 
last century, directed its efforts. As early as 1785 
this worthy prelate proposed to the Pope to abolish 
those changes introduced into the Sclavonic cere- 
monies, which had been put in practice after the 
Synod of Zamoysk. With the consent of the Pope, 
he drew up a Breviary, which he sent to Rome, to 
be examined there, adding to the Sclavonic text a 
translation of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom 
in the Latin language. In this correspondence he 
attributed, with much justice, the greater part of the 
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innovations to the Basilian monks, and showed to 
the Cardinals that even the addition in the Creed 
of the Filioque belonged to the category of changes 
introduced in later times. Such a Bishop could 
not be indifferent to the evident stultification of 
his Church rites, by the fraudulent declarations 
of Latin ecclesiastics, nor see with calmness — 
the United-Greeks deluded into a transition to 
Papist usages, unintelligible to them as they 
were.  ‘‘I know positively,” said he, ‘‘ what 
evil designs the Romans have towards us; their: 
constant efforts to persecute the United-Greeks 
during two consecutive centuries, serve to convince 
us of it.” The United-Greeks requested the Govern- 
ment that the administration of their Church 
should be entirely separated from the Latin eccle- 
slastical system. Fair as was their pretension, 
nevertheless they were not at first entirely sug- 
cessful in obtaining it. In the year 1804 they 
only received the right of representation in the 
Roman Ecclesiastical College; in particular it was 
enacted that one Bishop and three assessors 
should on the part of the United-Greeks assist in 
Council, and should be chosen by the three chief 
Diocesans ; that each of these members should 
count for two votes, so as to assimilate them in 
number to the eight members of the Latin dio- 
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ceses. Placed on an equality with the Roman 
Catholics, the United-Greeks were not able to act 
at all in concert with them. The United-Greek 
- members were received at the college with a 
haughty disdain; they were obliged to defend all 
their opinions in favour of their Church with 
unheard of efforts; in a word, the re-union of the 
administration of the two Churches proved not 
a pacification, but, on the contrary a cause of 
irritation of the one against the other. Arch- 
bishop Lissoffsky, in insisting on the complete 
separation of those two Confessions, presented a 
protestation, in the highest degree interesting, 
against the persecutions which the unhappy 
United-Greek Church suffered on the part of 
the Latin Church, which latter wished it be- 
lieved that the two Confessions formed only one 
and the same Church. Every impartial reader, 
after having examined this act of accusation drawn 
up by the chief Pastor of the United-Greek Church, 
will without doubt be convinced, that the union was 
not only far distant from Latinism, notwithstanding 
the artificial approximation of the two Churches, 
(unhappily protected by the Russian Government,) 
but that that creed was itself entirely hostile to it. 
It was not only the individual opinion of the 
Archbishop; far from it; it was the truest expres- 
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sion of the sentiments and the convictions of the 
United-Greeks. All the representations of the 
Bishoprics of, this rite at the Ecclesiastical Col- 
lege plainly confirmed the truth, and recited the 
sufferings which the Latin clergy made their 
co-religionists endure. It was then that the 
government saw itself constrained to separate 
entirely the higher administration of the United- 
Greek Church from the Roman Catholic College, 
and to acknowledge by that measure that a posi- 
tive distinction existed between the two Churches—. 
a distinction which in reality had existed from all 
time, but which had not been effaced, adminis- 
tratively speaking, except by the decision of 
the Emperor Paul. By a ukase, bearing date 
the 15th of July, 1805, the college was divided 
into two departments: the one for the , eccle- 
siastical affairs of the Roman Church, and the 
other for those of the United-Greek Church. , But 
it would appear that the government could not 
decide on completely separating the two adminis- 
tions of Churches which Popes themselves had 
never been willing nor been able to blend; it was 
therefore prescribed that the common affairs of the 
two Churches should be examined in a general — 
assembly of the two departments. 

Archbishop Lissoffsky was summoned to St. 
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Petersburg, and to him was entrusted the presi- 
dency of the United-Greek department (second) of 
the College. 

To the great disappointment of the Latin clergy, 
the United-Greek Church took a conspicuous start 
from the moment when in the following year Lis- 
soffsky was raised to the dignity of Metropolitan. 
**Tt is not for myself,” ‘‘ said he modestly, ‘‘ for 
f am bent down with the weight of years and 
brought to the decline of life, but for the good 
of the United-Greek Church.” After the . sup- 
pression of the Metropolitan See of this rite by 
the Empress Catherine, the Metropolitan Ros- 
tocky had lived at St. Petersburg, and it is there 
that he died in 1805. The Empress had no 
confidence in this Prelate, celebrated as he was 
for his attachment to the ancient Government 
of Poland; so that, after her combinations 
were completed, she found this Metropolitan 
See useless; the union being on the point of 
dissolution, this link with Rome, represented by 
the dignity of the Metropolitan title, became not 
only superfluous, but pope bly dangerous to the 
government. 

But how shall we explain the acts of the govern- 
ment under the Emperor Paul? First uphold- 
ing the’ union, then re-establishing without the 
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least necessity two United-Greek Dioceses once 
abolished, while allowing to remain as Bishops men 
who had openly proved their animosity towards 
Russia, and all the while leaving the Metropo- 
litan Rostocky without appointment. And yet: 
this Bishop was not more celebrated than Bishop 
Levinsky, who had in spite of his bias towards the 
ancient Polish republic preserved his See. In 
preserving in his person the dignity of United- 
Greek Metropolitan, they rendered that Church 
much more independent of the Pope than the . 
Latin Church was, for the Metropolitan had the 
right of consecrating as Bishops the persons 
chosen by the Emperor, without any previous 
authorization of the Pope. Thus, if the govern- 
ment found it necessary to uphold the union and 
to prevent its decay—(the ultimate and inevitable 
result)—there was no other plan than to lay 
great stress on the renewal of the Metropolitan 
dignity; for by this means might be evaded at 
least a too great subordination to Rome, and 
an independent existence given to the United- 
Greek Church, which should thus be enabled to 
avoid being completely absorbed by the Roman 
Hierarchy. 

This is just what Lissoffsky proved. This 
Pastor displayed in the Metropolitan chair the 
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utmost activity in relieving the United-Greeck 
Church of those premeditated innovations which 
the Latin Church had introduced into her, in pre- 
serving her Eastern ceremonies and her inner or- 
ganization. ‘‘ Some ceremonies and Latin usages 
(he wrote) have been in truth introduced into the 
United-Greek Church, but for a long time I have 
been carefully correcting those in my diocese, 
causing as far as is convenient all the ceremonies 
adopted by the Greco-Russian Church in their per- 
fect purity to be re-established. In 1806 he pro- 
posed to his United-Greek clergy to recite first 
the name of the Emperor and then that of the 
Pope, in the sacred services; he interceded with 
the view of obliging the Basilians to submit to 
the Diocesan Bishops, and procuring the restora- 
tion to the secular clergy of the property of the 
churches which had been violently taken from 
them, as also that the right of patronage should 
be abolished; in a word, he tried to re-establish 
the United-Greek Church in its primitive or- 
ganization and ceremonies, which since the in- 
troduction of the Union the Popes had solemnly 
promised to preserve, but which during two cen- 
turies, had been replaced little by little by Latin 
ceremonies. 

The Metropolitan thus expressed himself on the 
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subject of the right of patronage: ‘‘ The right of 
patronage has done much wrong to the orphans 
who remain after the death of the Priests; for the 
patrons, in presenting of their own accord to the 
cures those who had have rendered them any ser- 
vices, nearly force me also to confirm them, with- 
out troubling the least in the world where I should — 
place the poor orphans ;—to confirm, I say, abso- 
lutely to ordain Priests these ecclesiastics whom - 
they present, and to entrust the parishes to 
them. Considering that a like patronage has not . 
existed anywhere else, and does not actually exist 
in the Oriental Church, and as the nomination 
to the cures and the placing of the orphans depend 
immediately on the local Archbishops, and consi- 
dering further that this right of Patronage has 
been extended to the United Greek, after the 
example of the Roman Catholic clergy, and that 
the Patrons: prosecute me even at law, because 
that beng under legal obligation, I do not place 
in the cures those who, after their own. caprices, 
they would choose, I venture with this end to 
implore of a supreme order to restore to the 
United-Greeks the rights and the privileges of 
the Eastern Church, in that which concerns the 
nomination of the Priests.” It would seem that 
the Russian government ought to have encouraged 
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by all the means in its power, desires so just 
and equitable, and deliver the United-Greek 
Church from the Romish customs which had 
been silently introduced into her, and from the 
dominion of the Basilians; but in reality we see 
that on the contrary it was silent, for example, 
on the subject of the Basilians; or it issued 
decisions which alone appeared to acquiesce in 
the representations, but which were not confirmed. 
In like manner with the right of Patronage, the 
government ostensibly shared the opinion of the 
Metropolitan, approved of it, and yet at the same 
time never abolished this abuse. Such was then 
the general system in the affairs of the Home 
government ; the rules of an exterior policy, 
trying to conciliate all the tendencies, and con- 
tent, as much as possible, the two parties, were 
put in practice; but in the administration this 
diplomacy excited nothing but misunderstanding, 
vagueness, and uncertainty, and deprived it of the 
power of energetic action, as we have noticed in 
the historical review of the Latin Church. There 
was yet another cause of the reticence of the 
administration in reference to the United-Greek 
clergy; their true destination and their meaning 
were to them incomprehensible, and they ignored 
the rules under which they were controlled ; thus 
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for example, in 1804, the following questions were 
put with remarkable naivete to the United-Greek 
members of the College: 

What was the Metropolitan of the United- Greek 


Church? What were his rights? Have the United- 


Greeks ever been under the domination of the 
Romans? For what purpose did the Metropolitan 
Rostocky reside at St. Petersburg ? 

Now we see the explanation why the United- 
Greeks, excited against the Roman Catholics as 


they were, were not reunited from that time - 


with the Greek Church ;—at the epoch when 
the Metropolitan Lissoffsky by every possible 
means brought together the two Confessions. If 
the Government had only permitted it to be un- 
derstood that it was not averse to such a 
union, but that it rather desired it, the United- 
Greeks who remained after the Empress Cathe- 
rine would have followed the example of their 
brethren, and the union would have been dissolved 
of itself. | | 

Unhappily, Lissoffsky did not long occupy the 
Metropolitan chair; he died on the 30th of 
August, 1809. 

A little before his death, the Government ac- 
ceded to his request of re-establishing the ancient 
Metropolitan diocese; for Lissoffsky, after the 
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abolition of this diocese under the Empress Cathe- 
rine, had been left the diocese of Polotsk, even 
after having been named Metropolitan. It was 
after the annexation of the Province of Bialaslok 
to Russia that a new division of the United-Greek 
dioceses was resolved on; for in the Province of 
Bialaslok there were as many as forty one thou- 
sand United-Greek inhabitants, with thirty-nine 
churches, and three Basilian convents. After the 
final partition of Poland, conjointly with the Pro- 
vinces which passed over to Prussia, the United- 
Greek clergy were resolved into that State; they 
had belonged before that, in part, to the diocese 
of Brest, in part, to that of Lithuania, that is to 
say to the Metropolitan diocese. The Prussian 
government created for the United-Greeks an 
especial diocese, named Souprassl, from the resi- 
dence of the diocesan Bishop which was fixed at a 
convent of that name; it was composed of four 
Deaneries or Priories. In Russia, as we know, 
there were three United-Greek dioceses, that of 
Polotsk, the archiepiscopal diocese, the only dio- 
cese preserved by the Empress Catherine, and 
two dioceses re-established by the Emperor Paul, 
Luck and Brest, in the which the ancient 
Metropolitan diocese of Lithuania was included. 
Hence it was that the diocese of Brest was very 
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extensive one counted there as many as nine 
hundred Churches. The Metropolitan . Lissofisky 
proposed to take three hundred parish churches 
from this diocese, and with them to form a fourth 
Metropolitan diocese, establishing the Episcopal 
chair at Wilna, under the administration of the 
Vicar Metropolitan, and of re-uniting the Churches © 
of the Province of Bialostok to the Diocese of 
Brest. These projects of the Metropolitan were 
put into execution by a ukase issued by the Senate 
14th February, 1809. Dating from this period, - 
the United-Greek dioceses received the following 
limits : Istly, the Metropolitan Diocese of Lithuania 
included the Governments of Wilna, of Courland, 
and a part of that of Minsk; 2ndly, that of Polotsk, 
(Archiespiscopal) comprehended the Governments 
of Vitebsk and of Mohileff; 8rdly, that of Luck, 
the Governments of Kieff, of Volhynia, and of ~ 
Podolia; 4thly, that of Brest included the Govern- 
ments of Grodno, a part of the Government of 
Minsk, and of the Province of Biélostok. The — 
United-Greek Churches of the country of Tarnapol, 
which had temporarily belonged to Russia, were 
annexed to the Diocese of Luck down to the cession 
of the country to Austria. 

At his death Lissofisky begged the Emperor to 
name Metropolitan, Gregory Kohanovicz, Bishop 
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of Luck, taken from the secular clergy, and con- 
sequently zealous for the separation of the 
union from the Latin rite. Before being nomi- 
-nated to the chair of Luck, Kohanovicz had been 
suffragan of the Metropolitan. The Emperor ac- 
ceded to the prayer of the dying pastor, and, in 
the year 1810, Kohanovicz was raised to the 
dignity of Metropolitan; he was then sixty-two 
years old. 

The administration of the United-Greek Church 
by Kohanovicz was the continuation of the system 
of Lissoffsky, that is to say, a strugele with in- 
novyations generally, and with the Roman usages 
introduced into the United-Greek ceremonies, and 
with the Basilian orders more particularly. The 
old irreconcileable dissensions between the secular 
clergy and the monks were renewed more and 
more distinctly and clearly. Since the Jesuits had 
exiled the Metropolitan Siestrencewicz, and had 
drawn up the rule for the administration of the 
Latin Church, published in 1800, the Basilians, in 
taking their stand on this rule, not only refused 
all submission to the Diocesan Bishops, but further 
obtained, through the money of the Jesuits (the 
Archbishop Benislawsky), permission to assemble 
a General Chapter, and to choose themselves a 
General of the Order, a thing which had never 
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before been tolerated in Russia, even for the 
Roman Catholics. The Senate put a stop to 
this measure, and by the supreme order removed 
_ Benislawsky, two other members, and the Pro- 
curator from the college, who, as is said in the 
ukase, ‘‘ contrary to public utility tried to de- 
liver the regular clergy from the control of the 
Diocesan Archbishops, and to renew their own 
immediate administration, without the least surveil- 
lance of any ecclesiastical authority whatever. But, 
as at the commencement of the reign of the Em- 
peror Alexander, the power of the Latin Bishops over 
the congregations of the monks was very limited, 
‘the Basilians, who in all the Government measures 
were considered as a Roman order, obtained the 
right of being governed by Provincials specially 
appointed, and formed three Provinces: that of 
White Russia, that of Lithuania, and that of Russia 
proper. “There were eighty-four Basilian convents 
for men, but there were only twenty which could 
count more than seven monks, and all the others 
less than seven, so that by virtue of the same 
papal ordinances, which the Basilians followed 
so willingly on every occasion, sixty-four convents 
had no longer the right of existing, and should 
have been closed. But they were eminently 
Romish monks, that is to say, they recognised only 
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those canonical laws which were advantageous to 
them; therefore these monasteries, useless and 
hostile to the Union as they were, were pre- 
‘served, although, in 1804, the college itself had 
represented to the Senate that it was sufficient to 
preserve only thirty of these asylums, and to close 
the others. To such a point had the superfluous 
number of the monasteries reached, that, in the 
government of Volhynia, where there remained so 
_ few United-Greeks, they had twenty-six Basilian 
convents, while there were only four Greek cloisters, 
although the greatest part of the population of this 
government belonged to the Greco-Oriental con- 
fession. 

In the greater number of the United-Greek 
convents of the government of Volhynia they 
had two, three, or five monks each. While the 
United-Greek secular clergy had scarcely daily 
bread, the Basilians possessed immense and popu- 
lous estates, where there might be counted as many 
as twenty thousand peasants, and a capital of seven 
hundred thousand roubles. All these material ad- 
vantages, as well as their independence as an Order, 
were utilised for the persecution of the unhappy 
United-Greek Priests, and for the destruction of 
the Union by Latinism. It was with this aim 
that they maintained schools: fourteen for the 
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laity, and twelve for monastic novices ; and that 
like the Latin monks they avoided and eluded every- 
thing that could test their knowledge. The Basi- 
lians, who had ten convents, established near 
some of them schools for young girls, but only 
in localities where they could be no co-operation 
of the Latin nuns, who may thus be said to have 
had predominance over the Basilians. As to imme- 
diate relations with the Court of Rome, the Basi- 
lians had a special Procurator there, who took care 
of the affairs of the Order. Pope Urban VIII. 
gave, in 1641, to the Basilian congregation at 
Rome the church De la Madone del Pascolo, to 
celebrate the service according to the Greek rite ; 
and his brother, Cardinal Barberini, also gave 
them some land in the neighbourhood around 
the church, and built a house for their Pro- 
curator. Moreover, from the time of the Polish 
domination, they sent every three years from 
Lithuania four young clerks of the Order to 
be brought up at Rome: two from among them 
were generally placed at the Collegium de Propa- 
ganda fide and two at the Greek College, near to 
the church of St. Athanasius. After the an- 
nexation to Russia, the Empress Catherine forbade 
the clergy, the Latin equally with the United- 
Greek, to have any immediate relations with 
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foreign ecclesiastical authorities: so that they could 
no longer keep a ‘‘ mandatory”? at Rome, or edu- 
cate their novices there. But under the reign 
of the Emperor Alexander, they began to act as in 
the past, and even hid nothing, although the 
law of Catherine on relations with the Court of 
Rome remained in full vigour, and was equally 
obligatory on the Roman Catholic as on the 
United-Greek. The opinion which Admiral Schis- 
- ckoff presented on this subject to the Emperor 
was very judicious: ‘‘ As there is at the Court 
of Rome,” he wrote, ‘‘ a minister of your ma- 
jesty; through whom all communications concern- 
ing the affairs of the two branches of the Romish 
Church are conducted, it appears quite an un- 
necessary, nay, even an inconvenient, step for our 
Government to retain, so to say, a special man- 
datory for the service of those monks who have 
abandoned our Church.” The Emperor, however, 
ordered the United-Greek Metropolitan to choose 
a priest who should preserve at Rome the re- 
lations already established, without any other mis- 
sion than this, though there was already at the 
Court of Rome a Russian Legation. But why, in 
this case, allow a mandatory of the Basilians, 
if he could no longer fulfil his functions? Of 
course he continued to play his part there. In this 
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way the Basilians were, so to say, recognised by 
the Government as an Order more Latinised than 
the Latin Monastic Orders themselves, who had 
not the right of maintaining these official agents at 
Rome; and the United-Greck Church was supported 
in the Roman Catholic capital by Russia for the pro- 
pagation of Romanism in her possessions, the only 
aim for which this Church could be established, for 
there was no one there for whom it had to act: 
in the provinces recovered from Poland, it was 
only the lower class which belonged to the Union, 
and these never went abroad. In truth, the 
Basilian Order was a monastic corporation tho- 
roughly Latin. It was almost entirely composed 
of those who were Roman Catholics from their 
birth ; therefore the United-Grecks were treated by 
them with galling contempt; and not only did they 
not in any way aid the United-Greek secular clergy, 
but they deprived them of all that they could; and 
of all their numerous institutions, they did not as- 
sign any single one for the education of the children 
of the United-Greek Priests. To this contempt, and ~ 
to these insults, the secular clergy retorted upon 
the Basilians with equal animosity, regarding 
them very justly as apostates from the United- 
Greek faith. 

After the irregularity of the conversion of the 
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United-Greeks of White Russia to the Latin rite 
was duly established, the Metropolitan Siestren- 
cewicz was obliged to direct his clergy to allow 
them to return to their original form of worship : 
and in 1807 it was forbidden to convert the 
United-Greeks, and this order, in consequence of 
complaints still more recent, was confirmed in 
1810 by the Senate, which prescribed to the col- 
lege not to tolerate any one passing from one 
- rite to another. 

Acting on this ukase of the Senate, the United- 
Greek department of the college equally for- 
bade- the Basilians to receive into their Order 
any person professing the Latin faith. This deci- 
sion startled the Roman clergy as much as it did the 
Polish nobility. The Prince Loubetzky and the 
Count Oginsky, in the name of the nobility of 
Grodno, and the Count Rokitzky, marshal of the 
nobility of the government of Minsk, in the name 
of the nobility of Minsk, entreated Prince Galit- 
zen not to permit the execution of this order 
of the United-Greek department, asserting that 
the Order of the Basilians, was indispensable for 
civilization, and that, therefore, i¢ must be re- 
cruited itself with gentlemen of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. The United-Greek Bishops (Roman 
Catholics) Boulhak and Golovnia joimed them. 
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It is to be remarked, that they began even to 
persuade the administration of Public Worship, 
that to fill the Order of the Basilians with Ro- 
man Catholics was advantageous for the Greek 
Church herself. ‘“‘ The department of ecclesias- 
tical affairs (such are the very words) recognises — 
the circumstance to which attention has been called 
by Mer. Boulhak as in every respect worthy of 
being taken into consideration, particularly as 
the conversion of Romanisis to the United-Greek 
confession would reunite them, if not in the 
dogmas of the faith, at least in the religious 
ceremonies, with the Greco-Russian.’’ Here is 
a specimen of the manner in which the superior ad- 
ministration of worship understood the United- 
Greek question, and estimated the facts which 
related to it. All the world knows that Roman 
Catholics on entering into the Basilian Order 
never abandoned their primitive belief, and did 
not change it in anything whatever; reckoning 
themselves as belonging to the United-Greek con- 
fession, in order thus to be able the more easily to 
convert the United-Greeks to the Latin faith, and 
compel them to forsake the Eastern ceremonial, 
in no way to accept it themselves. How could 
this Communion then tend to draw members of 
the Romish Church to the United-Greek Church ? 
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Notwithstanding however all these intrigues, and 
all these manceuvres, the ordinance issued by the 
_ United-Greek department, in 1810 remained in all 

its vigour, but was never executed by the Ba- 
silians. However, be that as it may, such a clog 
upon their entering the Order actually prevented 
some Roman Catholics introducing themselves 
among the United-Greeks; for although the law 
was never put in execution, still it existed, and 
consequently, at any moment, its application might 
be enforced. 

On the 14th of March, 1814, the Metropolitan 
Kohanoviez died. After his death two episcopal 
chairs remained vacant; that of Lithuania and 
that of Luck, which Kohanovicz had preserved 
even after he was raised to the Metropolitan dig- 
nity. According to his dying wish, the Metro- 
politan Diocese was, until the election of his suc- 
cessor, temporarily intrusted to the care of the 
Archbishop of Polotsk, Krassoffsky, and that 
of Luck to the direction of Boulhak Bishop of 
Brest. 

The death of Kohanovicz produced the greatest 
joy among the Basilians, who even in the prayers 
for the repose of his soul introduced words and 
terms hurtful and damaging to his memory. 
The secular clergy on the contrary were very 
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much grieved at his loss: ‘* Kohanoviez’ (said 
the United-Greek priests) ‘‘ came from our ranks ; 
with his death necessarily the respect of society 
for our Order will naturally disappear.” With- 
out loss of time, the Basilians hastened to pre- 
sent candidates for this very important charge, 
nominating Boulhak, Bishop of Brest, who had 
been of their Order, and who had gone through 
his studies at Rome at the Jesuit College de 
Propaganda fide. Evading an application to the 
higher Courts of the Department of Public Wor- 
ship, they opened a direct appeal to the Em- 
peror through the intervention of M. Pousloffsky, _ 
Marshal of the nobility at Slonim, a great patron 
of Boulhak’s. For a long time this latter had 
aspired to the Metropolitan dignity: in 1809, he 
had persuaded M. Lanskoy, Governor of Grodno, 
to intercede in his favour, and cause him to 
be nominated coadjutor of the Metropolitan, then 
very old, so as at his death to be in a position to 
replace him. He based his request on the loss of 
reyenue that he had sustained in consequence of 
the annexation of the three hundred churches of 
the Bishopric of Brest to the Metropolitan Diocese. 
Searcely had Lissoffsky breathed his last, before 
he addressed a direct petition to the Emperor 
to be elected Metropolitan, in consideration (as he 
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said) of his having for a long time been Bishop. 
The secular clergy upon learning the intrigues of 
_ the Basilians in favour of Boulhak, opposed with 
all their power such a choice. In the midst of 
these endless cabals,-the Emperor, not knowing 
whom to choose, allowed the Metropolitan chair 
to remain unoccupied for three years; but when, 
in 1817, he was obliged to have a Bishop conse- 
crated, the consecration being an exclusive pre- 
rogative of the United - Greek Metropolitans, 
the Emperor designed Boulhak for the Metropo- 
litan dignity. At length the Basilians obtained 
what they had so ardently desired, and Boulhak 
did really prove a man to justify their hopes, 
for he extended particular favour to their Order. 
Above all, he introduced a Basilian represen- 
tative into the United-Greek Department. The 
Metropolitan Diocese, like all the other United- 
Greek Dioceses, had its assessor at the college. 
The New Metropolitan explained that from a 
personal knowledge of the wants of his diocese, he 
considered an assessor of that diocese superfluous, 
but that he regarded it as quite an indispensable 
thing that instead of him an Archimandrite of the 
Basilian Order should be elected; ‘‘in short,” said 
he, ‘“‘to preserve uniformity, to develop a greater 
influence for the college, in the affairs both of the 
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secular and of the regular clergy, and by that means 
to procure more advantages for the Basilian Order, 
for the purpose of obtaining, and that with the 
ereatest exactitude, whatever information might be 
desirable as to the manor-lands, the funded capi- 
tal, monastic discipline, etc.” | 

The arguments of Boulhak were evidently 
placed on a very poor foundation; for while he 
did not find it necessary to have at the college 
an assessor for the Metropolitan Diocese (seeing 
that he himself knew its wants), he surely had 
much less necessity for an assessor for the 
Diocese of Brest, which he had administered 
since 1795. 

Be that as it may, he proposition was con- 
firmed, and, in 1819, the Provincial Basilian had a 
seat in the College. Later, in order to render the 
access of the secular clergy to the episcopal dig- 
nities still more difficult, Boulhak asked the Su- 
preme Court to confirm the statute of the Synod of 
Zamoisk, which prescribed that the Bishop chosen 
from the secular clergy should, before ranking in 
the Monastic Orders, be obliged to pass his noviciate 
according to the rules of the Order of the Basilians 
for a year and six weeks, and could only take 
the vows after having passed this noviciate. The 
secular clergy complained of the persecution which 
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they suffered on the part of the Basilians, and 
reminded the government that for two centuries 
they had already been in this degrading situation ; 
that the Basilians did not permit the choosing 
the bishops from among them, that they deprived 
them of all education, seizing the Church lands 
and parochial cures, and selling the property 
which they possessed in the town to the Jews. 
In 1819 the Diocese of Brest presented three 
petitions against the malversations of the Ba- 
silians. Prince Galitzen contented himself with 
haying them examined by the Metropolitan 
Boulhak, that is to say, by the representative 
of that Order, against which the complaints were 
directed. Of course Boulhak found the Basilians 
entirely innocent of the accusations brought against 
them, and the secular clergy had to submit 
to an enforced silence. The moment was not pro- 
pitious for offering opposition. Soon after, for 
their complaint, a Bishop was deprived of his 
office. The trial of this Bishop shows, as plainly 
as possible, the relation subsisting between the 
United-Greek secular clergy and the Basilians,— 
their respective powers and their tendencies; we 
therefore think it’ indispensable to present to our 
readers a recital, though it must be but a brief one, 
of this interesting trial. The Archiepiscopal See 
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of Polotsk was then occupied by Krassoffsky, the 
same who, when only archpriest, had been sent 
by the United-Greeks to St. Petersburg, in the 
capacity of their mandatory, to present a com- 
plaint against the oppressions and the forced con- 
versions of the Latin clergy. This was enough 
to make of the Basilians irreconcileable enemies. 
Subsequently Krassoffsky was distinguished by 
the regard of the Metropolitan Lissoffsky, who 
(as is well known) did not himself enjoy any great 
credit among the Basilians; and was appointed 
by him vicar of the Diocese of Polotsk. After 
the death of Lissoffsky, the archiepiscopal dignity 
was conferred on him in 1809, so that with the 
exception of the Metropolitan, he found himself 
the senior of all the United-Greek Bishops. This 
elevation to so high a dignity raised the indig- 
nation of the Basilians still more against him, 
as they regarded with an unfavourable and envious 
eye every Bishop that had not sprung from their 
Order. Krassoffsky represented in their eyes the 
United-Greek secular clergy, for whom they had 
the most supreme contempt; to them he was an 
ecclesiastic who dared to maintain the autonomy 
of the United-Greek Church, instead of favouring 
its servile incorporation with Latinism, and hence 
a dangerous enemy to the Roman Church. They 
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resolved therefore to punish, in his person, all 
those United-Greeks who did not sympathise with 
their Order. In 1820 a Priest was induced to 
make an accusation against the Archbishop in 
which he- charged him with comporting himself 
cruelly towards the lower clergy, with ruining 
the peasants belonging to the episcopal lands, 
and with being addicted to inebriety. After 
this denunciation, the Metropolitan Boulhak made 
a personal inspection of the Diocese of Polotsk, 
found everything in the greatest order, and for- 
merly thanked Krassoffsky ; but at the same time 
he secretly enjoined the Archimandrite Schou- 
lakewicz, a Basilian and the personal enemy of 
Krassofisky, to watch secretly all the actions of 
the Archbishop. In order to form a more com- 
plete idea of the character of the man whom 
Boulhak charged with a mission so disgraceful, 
it will here suffice to mention that this same indi- 
vidual had been the author of many pamphlets 
against the worthy Metropolitan Lissoffsky, and 
that it was he who excited the monks against 
this prelate, a man venerable and full of ardour for 
the good of his co-religionists. A short time after, 
towards the end of the year 1821, in consequence of 
the insidious solicitations of the Metropolitan, the 
direction of the Diocese of Polotsk was taken 
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from Krassoffsky, who was summoned to undergo 
an ecclesiastical sentence; his private estates 
were sequestrated, and the administration of 
the Diocese of Polotsk was temporarily intrusted 
to the Basilian Schoulakewicz above mentioned. . 
Boulhak intended to have had Krassoffsky judged 
by a tribunal composed solely of two Bishops of 
his own views, that is to say, Roman Catholics 
like himself, the two suffragan Bishops, Javorsky 
of Brest, Galvonia of Lithuania. But Kras- 
_soffsky, taking his stand on the canonical laws, | 
demanded that a Provincial Council should be 
convoked for his trial. In consequence of this 
protest, the Bishop of Luck gave full powers to 
Canon Siemaczko to represent him at the trial; 
and Canon Markovicz was deputed by the Dio- 
cese of Lithuania. So then, in this tribunal, the 
representatives of all the United-Greek Bishoprics 
(with the exception of that of Krassoffsky himself) 
were brought together; and thus was this tribunal, 
called together to judge the Bishop, composed. It 
was held under the presidency of the Metropolitan, 
of the suffragan Bishop of Brest, Javorsky, and of 
Canons Markovicz and Siemaczko. The opinion 
of the judges was divided. The Metropolitan 
Boulhak and the Bishop Javorsky (both Roman 
Catholics) condemned Krassoffsky on all the counts, 
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and found him unworthy of exercising thereafter 
the episcopal power. The two Canons Markoviez 
and Siemaczko (both taken from the lower clergy) 
acquitted the Archbishop generally, consenting 
only, and that out of complaisance to the opposite 
party, that a canonical admonition concerning some 
details and trifling irregularities, with which one 
might perhaps fairly reproach him, should be given. 
The Metropolitan could in no way whatever justify 
_ the flagrant contradiction between his own words 
of thanks addressed by him to Krassoffsky when 
visiting the diocese, and his repeated efforts 
(made so soon after) to put Krassoffsky on his 
trial. The special inquiry ordered by the Govern- 
ment into the state of the peasants on the lands of 
the Archbishop, led to the conviction that Kras- 
sofisky not only did not persecute them, but that 
he succoured them in every way possible, that he 
had established magazines of corn, maintained a 
hospital for the poor, aided them himself with- 
out assistance from any one else, forgave them 
dues that had not been paid to him; in a word, 
that he had the greatest care for the well-being 
of the peasants, many of whom came forward to 
assert the same thing at the investigation held 
at the trial. 

As soon as Krassoffsky was displaced from the 
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superintendence of his diocese to undergo his 
trial, the chiefs and those holding ecclesiastical 
offices in the different Deaneries of the Arch- 
bishopric of Polotsk petitioned the Emperor, im the _ 
name of the lower clergy and by their authoriza- 
tion, to reinstate him in his diocese; asserting — 
that, during the twelve years of his administration, 
he had preserved the strictest order among the 
clergy, had taken care of their widows and children, 
and that he had organised a school for the clergy 
themselves. The petitioners expressed their fear 
lest the administration instituted in the diocese, 
under the authority of a Basilian, might weaken 
the general organisation of the diocese, and, above 
all, ruin the seminary. They placed their appre- 
hensions on the fact that the Basilian Order 
always tried to keep the lower clergy in ignorance, 
an ignorance from which they were only now be- 
ginning to emerge through the earnest efforts of 
the Metrolitan Lissoffsky of Archbishop Krassofi- 
sky. Thus, the two principal accusations, cruelty 
towards the peasants and towards the clergy, 
were refuted, not only by the progress of the in- 
quiry and the decision of the majority of the 
judges, but, what is still more conclusive, by the 
very persons in whose names the accusations 
against the Archbishop were made. ‘There only 
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remained one reproach unanswered, and that was 
that his habits were less sober than they ought to 
be; but even that came to nothing when confronted 
- with certain evidence which was beyond suspicion. 
The Metropolitan Siestrencewicz, in whose house 
Krassofisky lived for many years after he had been 
removed from Polotsk, certified that, seeing the 
Archbishop daily as he did, he believed he could 
confidently assert that he had never once given the 
least pretext for a calumny so damaging to his 
dignity. In the face of these facts it was naturally 
impossible to condemn Krassoffsky, but the supe- 
rior administration of the Department of Public 
Worship did not however decide to acquit him ; 
the trial terminated in 1823. It was only then it 
stopped, the confirmation never having reached the 
Emperor, Prince Galitzen merely sending secret 
information to the administration of the Diocese of 
Polotsk, that Krassoffsky, for private and personal 
reasons, could not be sent back to his diocese. In 
consequence of this the Basilians obtain their end. 
Not being able to pass a false sentence upon 
Krassoffsky they defamed him, and through him 
the secular clergy, and robbed him of the possi- 
bility of being useful to them. It was only on the ~ 
accession of the Emperor Nicholas, that people 
began entirely to see through the intrigues of the 
x 2 
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Basilians. Krassoffsky was fully acquitted and 
nominated Archbishop of Luck; but in the follow- 
ing year, 1827, he died, and many indications lead 
to the supposition that he was poisoned. ‘Thus it 
was that the antagonism between the veritable 
clergy and those apostates from the Union, the 
Roman Catholic Basilians, revealed its true outlines | 
and character. | 

As regards the administration of the Latin 
clergy, not less than as regards the affairs of the 
United-Greek Church, it was only at the end of 
the reign of the Emperor Alexander that the supe- 
rior administration of the Department of Public 
Worship began to realize and understand what it 
was doing, and, by studying the question, to eluci- 
date it; and it was only at this epoch that people 
perceived that the Basilians could not reconcile the 
Western with the Eastern Church by an amalga- 
mation with the United-Greek clergy (as was once 
believed), but, on the contrary, that they would 
naturally in time deteriorate the Union to pure 
Hatinism, if no protection against their influences 
was found for the secular clergy. The Basilians, 
in spite of the number of their convents, could not 
count on a prolonged existence: for, although 
these asylums were chiefly filled by Roman Ca- 
tholics, so few were the inmates that. they were, in 
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reality, almost empty ;—a circumstance which it is 
very easy to understand, since the Latin convents 
themselves were in a state not much dissimilar. 
They should, at least, find some guarantee for 
their lands, in case any of their monasteries hap- 
pened to be in such a state of complete solitude 
as to force them at last to be closed. They 
intrusted their interests to the Roman Catholics ; 
as early as 1806 the Prince Czartoriczsky took 
- certain steps to enable the Basilians to be re- 
cognised by the Government as an educational 
Order, exactly after the manner of the Jesuits, and 
also-to secure that their landed property should be 
considered for the future as the general property of 
an educational corps, and thus that it should be left 
for ever at the disposal of the monks. But there 
was something else: Prince Czartoriczsky, a Roman 
Catholic and a man of the world, went on to arro- 
gate to himself the right of organising the monastic 
administration of the United-Greek regular clergy, 
and requested that they should be governed by a 
regular legal system. (It was for this not long 
before that Bishop Benisloffsky had been excluded 
from the college by the Senate.) Also that a 
general Basilian Chapter should be convoked, in 
order to decide which convents it would be more 
desirable to shut, (as it was clear that many of 
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them could not continue to subsist) and which 
should be preserved; but under no pretext what- 
ever should the lands of the abolished convents 
be withdrawn from the administration of the 
Order. 

These projects of Prince Czartoriczsky, auite un-_ 
known to the higher clergy of the United-Greek 
Church (whose authorisation for what was done 
was never sought or given), received the Supreme 
sanction in 1807. On learning this, the Metro- 
politan Lissoffsky insisted on the abrogation of a 
decree which had proved pernicious to the United- 
Greek Church. To examine the innovations of 
Prince Czartoriczsky a committee was appointed, 
which very judiciously determined that he had not 
the slightest right to reorganise the Basilians ac- 
cording to his fancy; that he had no adequate 
eround for recognising this society as an educa- 
tional body, inasmuch as its members were not 
engaged in instruction, and that many of them 
were thoroughly unfit for the work; they decided 
also that if the projects of Czartoriczsky were 
realized, the property of the Basilians would con- 
fer no advantage whatever on the United-Greeks, 
but would simply go to enrich the Roman 
Catholics, of whom the Order was composed. 
Thus the plan of Prince Czartoriczsky fell to the 
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eround; a plan closely corresponding to that which 
the Jesuits had proposed and carried on to its 
consummation, at the time of the foundation of 
their Academy at Polotsk, though there was not 
any necessity for the existence of such an institu- 
tion, but simply as a means of preserving their 
independence vis-a-vis the University of Wilna. 
In this case the object was to preserve the pro- 
perty of the Basilians; and they found a pretext 
for their plans in the assumption that they had 
specially the character of an educational Order. 
These monks had a still greater panic when their 
wealth was threatened in 1820, by the decree issued 
by the United-Greek department, which forbade 
them receiving Romanists into their congregation. 
From this time forth the petitions of the United- 
Greek Bishops, desiring the revocation of this 
measure, began to multiply beyond the compu- 
tation; and it seemed still more indispensable 
that their Order should be raised to the rank of 
an educational Order. The partizans of the secu- 
lar clergy of the United-Greeks opposed on their 
side, by every means possible, this new pretension 
of the Basilians. 

‘‘ Every one knows,”’ said the Metropolitan Koha- 
noviez in 1812, writing to Prince Galitzen, ‘‘ that 
the Basilians, like all other Monastic Orders in the 
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Eastern Church, were instituted not to teach the 
sciences in the public schools, but for the purpose 
of leading a life of holiness and mortification, of 
addressing fervent prayers and offering sacrifices 
to the Almighty, and preaching the Word, as 
we see in the convents of the Greco-Russian 
Church, where the monks fulfil their sacred 
calling.” | 
Scarcely was Boulhak raised to the dignity of 
Metropolitan, before he lodged a protest against 
the informality of the decree of the Department - 
of the United-Greek Church in the year 1810, 
which complained (and this is worth recording) 
that if the Basilian Order was not supplemented 
by Roman Catholics it could not maintain its 
existence. After this Prince Czartoriczsky re- 
commenced his solicitations in favour of the 
Order, and asked permission for his co-religion- 
ists to enterit, for liberty to choose pre-eminently 
out of its ranks their nominees to Bishoprics,— 
for them to be allowed to educate some of their 
novices at Rome,—and above all for the preven- 
tion by all means of the transference of any of 
the fortune of the Society to the secular clergy 
of the United-Greek Church, declaring that they 
had no right to it (although the riches of the Basi- 
lians were accumulated from the despoiled secular 
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clergy), that they could live on their own resources, 
and that any enrichment of the secular clergy 
at the expense of the Basilians would weaken an 
Order so useful to the State. But at this period 
the heads of the Department of Public Worship, 
began to recognise the true significance of this 
fraternity ; and understood that Roman Catholics 
were associated with that Order, not through the 
medium of external ceremonies and by religious 
services conducted in a language altogether strange 
to them, but by their zeal for the promotion of 
Romanism; that the Basilians should not be 
obliged to educate Roman Catholics, but rather 
persons of their own community, and specially 
the children of poor members of the United-Greek 
Church who remained in the ignorance generally 
attached to deep poverty. But the Senate, in 
1812, determined that Roman Catholics should not 
be received into the Order. The Director of the 
Department of Public Worship, Tomguineff, was 
scarcely content with this. He felt it necessary 
to abolish many Basilian convents, and to subordi- 
nate the others, not to three special provinces (as 
had been the case till then) but to one alone, 
which should not be Roman Catholic; but Prince 
Galitzen came to no absolute conclusion on the 
subject. 
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The Basilians, confident in the support of the 
Metropolitan, were not a little taken: aback at 
such a change in the tendencies of the De- 
partment. They forwarded secret complaints to 
Rome of the persecutions to which they were 
exposed in Russia, and had already made up 
their mind to send a deputation to St. Peters- 
burg for the purpose of setting forth their wants 
and their apprehensions. But permission was not 
eranted. So they could only give free course 
in their petitions to their fears and lamenta- - 
tions. &The Basilian Provincial of Lithuania, in- 
serting in the list of Basilians John Chrysostom, 
Cyril, Methodius, the Russian Metropolitans Peter 
and Alexis, etc., felt it necessary to point out the 
full importance and the exalted position of their 
Society, and to depreciate in every way the lower 
clergy of the United-Greek Church, by insinuating 
that the title of popovitch (son of a priest) was 
from the earliest times considered by the Poles 
as equivalent to base-born, and that according 
to the Polish laws the children of the United- 
Greek Church priests were inscribed in the re- 
gister of the serfs: how then after this could one 
admit people of this class to the ranks of an Order 
so aristocratic as the Basilians—which recruited 
its ranks only from the members of the higher | 
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families of Poland? ‘‘ The Basilians of Lithu- 
ania,” said he, ‘‘ could not allow any fears founded 
on the expectation of seeing their Order fall into 
: decay after the experience of their brothers in 
White Russia, who lost all their importance 
simply because in this province the secular clergy 
began to recover their position, so that people got 
to make very little of the Basilians.” (Let us 
notice here that the province of White Russia com- 
prises the Archbishopric of Polotsk, that the archi- 
episcopal chair had been occupied by Lissoffsky, 
and after him by Krassoffsky, and that the pas- 
sages which we are about to adduce were written 
at the precise time when this last archbishop 
was undergoing a trial in consequence of Basi- 
lian intrigues.) The Basilian Provincial, a zealous 
Romanist, still more exposed his secret views, 
while expressing his opinion on the state of 
the Union at this period, thus: “From all 
that has been previously stated, it results that 
the number of the United-Greeks diminishes every 
day, and that there is no possible means of 
averting this misfortune; and that on the other 
hand the admission of the Roman Catholics 
into the Basilian Order (forbidden as it is by the 
Government) could no more counterbalance the 
constant decrease in the numbers of United- 
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Greeks, and hence, ultimately, and that after 
no great interval, the Union would be reduced 
to nullity.” 

If after all that we have just said on the composi- 
tion of the clergy of the United-Greek Church,—_ 
on this doctrine, which has never been able to take 
root among the people,—on the desperate decision 
of the Latin clergy, who, having lost all hope of 
any longer maintaining this anti-Polish sect, saw 
themselves constrained at last to attempt the 
conversion of the United-Greeks to pure Latin- ~ 
ism,—if after all this, the reader can suppose 
that the Union had any future before it, and could 
do anything but return to that Church from which 
it had been violently torn, the testimony of the 
Basilian Provincial of Lithuania will avail to con- 
vince, and dispose of the last lingermg doubt on 
the subject. The Union was only maintained by 
the non-United-Greck element which was in its 
that is, by the Basilians; though this Order 
scarcely maintained the shadow of an existence 
itself, beyond what was conceded to it from 
without, and was not a society of United-Greek 
Churchmen, but a Latin Order, composed almost 
exclusively of Roman Catholics, who formed the 
sreater part of the population of these establish- 
ments. 


* 
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If once the United-Greeks had been the only 
persons admitted into this Monastic Order, the Ba- 


_ Silians must perforce, by the simplest requirements 


of justice, have closed their monasteries, and Rome 
must have renounced her share in the arrangement 
of the Union. The unfortunate United Church, 
thanks to the reckless zeal and fanaticism of the 
Latins, was in a condition of internal disorgani- 
sation and bitter strife, such as rendered it quite 
impossible that any harmony should be secured 
between the Roman Catholic regular priesthood 
and the United-Greek clergy. The one party had 
a constant tendency Romewards, eager to impose 
on their flocks Roman rites, ceremonies, and 
institutions,—the other was ever striving to re- 
trieve their Greek origin and the traditions of their 
Church, their ancient statutes, ritual, and religious 
usages of which the complete effacement had not 
been quite effected. Which of these two con- 
tending parties was destined to have the upper 
hand? Was it the original and numerous body 
of the clergy, or was it the foreion congregation 
which progressively decreased? The answer is 
not difficult. The latter looked for a support both 
constant and artificial, the other asked nothing 
but justice. 

Strictly speaking, in a neighbouring Roman 
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Catholic State the position of the secular United- 
Greek clergy was incomparably better than it was 
in Russia itself. In Austria, according to the 
regulation of the Emperor Joseph II., a special 
central seminary was established for the clergy. — 
Salaries were fixed for the parish priest; and in 
case these proved inadequate the sum was’ sup-— 
plemented by an auxiliary fund. Parishes were ap- 
portioned, not by the patrons but by the bishops, 
and for bishops they nominated exclusively secular 
clergymen. The United-Greeks in Austria pre-. 
served at this time the organisation and cere- 
monies specially Greek in far greater purity than 
was to be found in the Western Provinces of 
Russia. 

In Russia although the Greek Church, whose 
rites had been preserved by the United-Greeks, 
was the ruling Church, the clergy themselves 
who had as marked a repulsion for the Latin 
Church as they had sympathy for the Russian, 
had not only not enjoyed during the reign of 
the Emperor Alexander any patronage, but not 
even any protection, assistance, or succour, such 
as was not only legitimate but just. Nearly two 
thousand parish priests who had ministered in four- 
teen hundred and seventy-six churches were re- 
duced almost entirely to the yearly produce of 
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thirty-six dessiatines* of land per parish. The 
funded property of the Churches was in com- 
parison to that of the Basilians at a very low ebb ; 
and the children of the priests, robbed of all means 
of existence, were made absolute peasants not only 
on the ecclesiastical lands but on the seignorial 
ones as well. The Metropolitan Boulhak himself, 
little disposed as he was in favour of the secular 
United-Greek clergy, has left us the following 
proof, specially noteworthy, considering from whom 
it came. ‘‘ The United-Greek secular clergy 
having property consisting for a great part in arable 
land and that of small compass, and hardly 
peopled by peasants, and having only very mode- 
rate capital, had, in spite of all their toil, an 
existence which scarcely enabled them to fulfil 
their family requirements.”’ : 

The Department of Public Worship did not 
devote any attention to speak of, to the educa- 
tion of candidates for the priesthood ; the secular 
clergy had not sufficient means for the discharge 
of the whole of these educational responsibilities, 
and the Basilians carefully kept their class in ig- 
norance, while reserving all their establishments 
for the training of young men of the Latin rite. 
From the time of the Emperor Paul downwards, 


* The dessiatine is about an acre. 
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the Metropolitan Siestrencewicz insisted on the 
urgent need for the improvement of the semi- 
naries of the United-Greek Church, proposing to 
sign over to them the property of twelve Basilian 
convents, which being altogether useless would 
have to be abolished, and the monks transferred to 


other monasteries; but the Basilians thwarted this — 


plan. At the commencement of the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander, there were six United-Greek 
seminaries ;—two in the diocese of Brest, four in 
that of Luck; but in such a state of decay, that 
many of them had been closed, not having the 
means of self-support; so that out of all the 
property of the seminaries of the bishopric of 
Luck, the only part that could be realized was 
the interest (and that was gathered at an ex- 
ceedingly low rate) payable on the sum belonging 
to the seminary of Luck itself, which was later 
on transferred from this town to Botchaeff. But 
even there, there were no lodgings, and the 
scholars in consequence of their penury were 
obliged to lodge and board at their own expense. 
In the diocese of Polotsk, which embraced the 
whole of White Russia, there was altogether only 
one seminary, and the Archbishop maintained at 
his own personal expense in the archiepiscopal 
lodgings a solitary teacher to instruct those who 
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joined the ranks of the secular clergy in theological 
subjects. It was not till after Lissoffsky had 
urged it, by repeated prayers and petitions, that 
the Basilian convent of St. Sophia at Polotsk 
was given for the establishment of a seminary, 
and it was thus that the first foundation of the 
education of the secular clergy of the United- 
Greek Church was laid in the diocese of Polotsk, 
an institution to which the succeeding Metropolitan 

Krassoffsky applied his most particular attention. 
‘Thus it happened that this seminary was better 
organized than the rest, and the attendance of 
pupils there was more considerable than else- 
where. At the close of the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander, there remained but one seminary in 
each diocese of the United-Greek Church, though 
that scarcely supplied all the diocesan require- 
ments; so that, for instance, in the seminary 
of Brest arrangements were only made for educat- 
ing twenty students, although there were in the 
diocese six hundred and seventy-five priests; the 
real number of actual students, however, was but 
thirteen or fourteen. In the Metropolitan Diocese 
of Lithuania there were in all but three students. 
After the institution of the principal seminary for 
the Latin clergy, near the university of Wilna, the 
candidates for orders from the United-Greek Church 
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seminaries were admitted for the completion of 
their studies; and thus it happened that one of | 
the committee, who managed the principal semi- 
nary, belonged to the United-Greeks. An insti- 
tution such as this, in abolishing all distinctive 
characteristics of the United-Greek secular clergy, 
naturally Romanised them completely, like the 
Basilians. But how inscrutable are the decrees of 
Providence, for we find issuing from their school, 
pastors of the United-Greek Church, who have 
reconnected the union with its original source,— 
that is, with the Oriental Church. 

The position of the Bishops of the United-Greek 
Church could no longer be considered brilliant. Up 
to 1805, that is say, up to the time when the con- 
vent of St. Sophia at Polotsk was given up to 
Lissofisky, the Archbishops of that place had not 
even a dwelline-place near their cathedral, but 
lived six verts off at Strouna; and later on, at a 
distance of three hundred verts, in a convent. 
The See was supported by the Basilians. The 
Bishops of Brest lived in a country-house near the 
town of Novogroudek, and their consistories were 
held in a Basilian monastery in the neighbour- 
hood, the chapel of which served for a cathedral. 

The Bishops of Luck had ceased to possess a 
cathedral. 
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The Court of Rome did not establish any chap- 
ter at places where the United-Greek Bishops held 
their Sees, fearing the elevation of the Union in 
‘the eyes of the people ; since (as she knew) it was 
destined ultimately to abase itself before Latinism ; 
but yet according to Papal usage prelates and 
canons did intrude into these dioceses, but their 
numbers were not considerable. 

Thus, in the Union there were no rich, pow- 
erful, or influential members to be found outside 
the ranks of the Catholic Basilians, hated as they 
were by the masses, and by the lower orders of 
the United-Greek clergy; their only idea in 
maintaining it was openly to amaleamate it with 
Latinism. But the greater part of their convents 
were deserted; and the Metropolitan Siestrence- 
wicz, the Prince Czartoriczsky, and the Metro- 
politan Lissoffsky drew attention to the subject of 
the closing of many of them, inasmuch as there 
was scarcely any decent excuse for their existence. 
If this step had been carried out, if the rule had 
been followed of not admitting into this body any 
Roman Catholics, then the Order, as the members 
themselves certified, must have been dissolved. 
What would have remained of the Union after 
this had happened? Simply the secular clergy 
and the people. The secular clergy, as we have 
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seen, were anything but disposed favourably to- 
wards Latinism. From the earliest times they 
had tried to promote a revival of the Oriental 
ceremonies, which the Basilians were as zealous 
in trying to corrupt; but they were poor and 
only semi-civilized, in consequence of the per- 
sistent persecution of the monks. If the property 
of the Basilians had, when their monasteries were 
closed, passed into the hands of the secular clergy, 
their ignorance and poverty would have equally 
ceased; and the inferior clergy, no longer per- 
secuted by the Monastic Orders, would have em- 
ployed their means for ultimate civilization and 
separation from the Latin Church. The United- 
Greek people had no fancy for Latinism. The 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of Rome were 
to them thoroughly foreign. She had succeeded 
in attaching by violence the peasant to Popery, but 
could not make a good Catholic of him; and 
the best proof of this lies in the fact, that the 
United-Greeks converted to Latinism at the com- 
mencement, turned back, like sheep to their fold, 
when the Metropolitan Siestrencewicz ordered his 
clergy to free them from the obligation of the 
Roman Ritual. Thus we may ask the honest 
reader, Could this Union endure; could this half- 
hearted religion, imposed forcibly by Rome, and 
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maintained by falsehood last? The Latin clergy 
themselves aid us in finding a satisfactory answer 
to the question. Did they not assure us that 
without Roman Catholics the Union could not 
have existed ? Why be in such a hurry to 
convert so many of the United-Greeks to pure 
Latinism, united as they already had been to the 
Roman Church? Because it was known and un- 
derstood that for the Union there was no real 
future in store, and that its maintenance was im- 
possible. In accepting this conclusion as the only 
one possible after a survey of the history of the 
United-Greek Church, we may ask, to what was the 
Union directed? Was it towards the progress of 
Roman Catholicism against which all the Greek 
secular clergy openly and ostensibly protested ; 
protested alike before the Latin Church, before 
the Basilians, and to the government itself, im- 
ploring protection from Latin persecution ? There- 
fore we repeat again, that without the slightest 
coercion, but in the natural progress of events, the 
Union must and should have returned to her un- 
forgotten mother,—to the bosom of the Oriental 
Church. According to all probability this should 
have happened under the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander, if the administration of Public Worship, 
without accelerating the change, had simply un- 
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derstood the United-Greek question; and listen~ 
ine to the prayers of the United-Greeks, them- 
selves had not nominated to the dignity of Metro-_ 
politans and Bishops any objectionable Romanist ; 
had not formed out of one diocese, as it existed in 
the time of the Empress Catherine, four others, 
and had not confounded the education of the 
United-Greek ecclesiastics with that of the Latins. 
If the Russian Government had only done what 
the Austrian Government had done for Gallicia, 
then neither would Rome with her ecclesiastics, 
nor the Basilians with their Polish nobility, have 
been able to maintain the Union. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


RELATIONS SUBSISTING BETWEEN THE CABINET 
OF ST. PETERSBURG AND THE COURT OF ROME, 
UNDER THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


Autograph Letter of Pope Pius VII., 1801.—EHstablishment 
of a Russian Legation at Rome.—Count Cassini nominated 
Chargé @’ Affaires, 1802.—His instructions.—The Abbé Ben- 
- venutti Chargé d’ Affaires of the Holy See at St. Petersburg. 
—The Holy See steadily recurs to the idea of instituting a 
** Nunciature”’? at St. Petersburg.—Mission of Monseignor 
Arezzo, 1803, 1804.—Project of sending Count Bontourline to 
Rome, in 1803.—His instructions.—Demands of the Emperor 
for the extradition of Count Vernégnes.—Rupture of political 
relations in 1804.—The Holy See makes various attempts at 
renewing them.—Offcial relations between the two Courts re- 
established in 1814.—Services rendered to the Holy See by 
the Emperor Alexander, 1815.— Baron de Tuyll Russian 
Minister at Rome, 1815-17.—The question of the re-union of 
the two Churches in 1815.—Answer of the Emperor to this 
proposition.—Ideas of the Emperor on the unity of the Chris- 
tian Church.—Treaty of the Holy Alliance the expression of 
Imperial ideas.—The Holy See is the only power in Europe tc 
protest against this Alliance.—Its character and tendency ex 
plained to the Pope by the Emperor Alexander in a truly 
Christian spirit.— Perseverance of the Church of Rome in the 
establishment of a Nunciature at St. Petersburg.—Instructions 
of M. D’Italinsky, nominated Russian Minister at Rome, 
1817.—Policy of the Holy See after the return of the Pope to 
Rome.—Part adopted by Cardinal Consalvi—In ecclesiastical 
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matters he is pushed on by the fanatical section.—The Holy 
See maintained in its fanatical inclinations by the success of 
the conventions concluded with several European powers.— 
Concordat with Bavaria, 1817.—With France, 1817.—With the 
King of the Two Sicilies, 1818.—Convention with Prussia in 
1821.—Death of Pope Pius VII., 1823.—The Cardinal Della 
Genga, elected Pope.—Takes the name of Leo XII.—The party 
of Zelanti, or Fanatics, predominant. 


In the course of this work we have had occasion 
to allude to some discussions which had taken place 
during the reign of the Emperor Alexander, between 
the Russian Government and the Court of Rome ; 
but we think it necessary to describe here the 
general relations between the two Courts. 

On his accession to the throne the Emperor 
received an autograph letter from Pope Pius VIL., 
bearing date April 27th, 1801, of which we quote 
the following passage: ‘‘ We need not assure your 
Imperial Majesty that having known perfectly the 
kindly spirit and the friendship of your august 
Father for our person, we are keenly conscious of 
the loss we have sustained, but we may add, with all 
sincerity, that our consolations and our hopes find 
the greatest support in the virtues of your Imperial 
Majesty. The high qualities which you have mani- 
fested in the sight of your subjects, and of the 
whole of Europe, even before mounting the throne 
of your ancestors, assures us beforehand that your 
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Majesty will surpass your august Father in the 
glory of your enterprises, in the-protection and the 
favour that you will deign to accord to religion,— 
to your Catholic subjects,—in the interest you will 
take in the cause of the Roman Church, and we 
add confidently, in the affection and friendship your 
Majesty will cherish for our person.”’ At the same 
time the Court of Rome called attention to the 
promise of the Emperor Paul to assist in the 
restoration of those Legations, and the territories 
which had been won from the Court of Rome by 
the French Republic. The object of the negotia- 
tion of the Holy Father concerning temporal power, 
reduced itself to four chief points; the re-establish- 
ment of the three Legations, an indemnity for Avig- 
non and the county of Venaissin, the evacuation of 
the French troops, and the restitution of the Pope’s 
domains, alienated from the time of the Roman 
Republic. ‘‘ Without the assistance of the Court 
of Russia,’ wrote Consalvi, ‘‘the Pope can indulge 
no hope for the future, but must even fear to incur 
fresh losses.” 

The Emperor Alexander avoided, and very 
justly, taking any direct part in the concerns of the 
Holy See; but wishing to preserve friendly rela- 
‘tions with the Court of the Vatican, instituted at 
Rome a permanent Embassy, rather with a view to 
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the spiritual needs of his Catholic subjects, than 
with any political intents. He made it his study, 
too, to obtain the Papal sanction for the measures 
taken by his father with regard to the Order of the ~ 
Knights of Malta (in his quality of Grand Master), 
having made up his mind to interfere no more with 
the interests of this Order, utterly foreign as it was 
to the Russian Empire. In consequence, Count 
Cassini, who had resided at Rome, in the capacity 
of Consul General, was nominated, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1802, Chargé d Affaires at 
this Court, and received from the Emperor a re- 
script which thus characterised the aim of his 
mission: ‘‘As to what regards political relations 
and the temporal power of the Pope, I can only 
record my earnest desires that the state of tran- 
quillity which he now enjoys may be maintained 
and consolidated, and that he will receive the. 
reward of those painful sacrifices which the Holy 
See has been obliged to make: I shall never refuse 
the aid of my best efforts to secure or advance the 
well-being of Rome, and to manifest all the marks 
of interest which animate me for the preservation 
of this power in Italy. As for what regards the 
spiritual power of the Pope, the only relations that 
can exist between us are those which affect the 
Catholic subjects of my Empire. My solicitude for 
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them makes me see with satisfaction that they will 
hence be more inclined to place themselves in com- 
munication with the Church at Rome, in matters 
of religion, in which they will experience neither 
annoyance nor hindrance, as long as they conform 
to what has been written and enacted by my prede- 
cessors with respect to freedom of Public Worship, 
the exercise of which is tolerated in my Empire, with 
this one qualification, that there shall be no ageres- 
sion upon the dominant religion.” At the same 
time the Abbé Benvenutti, who had lived in Russia 
many years, was recognised in the capacity of 
Chargé @ Affaires of the Holy See at the Court of 
Russia. 3 

If Rome had been alone ruled by considera- 
tions for the welfare of religion, the establish- 
ment of these constant and regular relations with 
the Court of St. Petersburg would have proved 
perfectly adequate for the transaction of all business 
which called for the intervention of the Holy See ; 
but urged on by notions of a universal clerical domi- 
nation, she did not cease to press for the creation 
of a Nunciature at St. Petersburg. Cautious not 
to pronounce the word ‘‘ Nuncio,” the Pope re- 
quested permission to send an ambassador to 
congratulate the Emperor on his accession to the 
throne; on the pretext that he wished solemnly 
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to testify his regard for the august person of his 
Majesty. | | 
The new ministry formed by the young Emperor 
was at that time chiefly composed of spirited young 
statesmen who had many excellent intentions, but 
very little experience. They agreed without diffi- - 
culty to the nomination of an ambassador, and an 
answer in that sense was despatched to Rome. 
The Holy Father, well pleased with the issue of 
his enterprise, immediately named M. Arezzo his 
ambassador to Russia. It was not till after this 
nomination that the ministry inquired into the 
question of the antecedents of the Nuncios who 
had previously been in Russia, and ascertained 
their history. After this, the views of the execu- 
tive changed, and everything was done to hinder 
the embassy. The Pope was begged to defer the 
mission to a later period, on account of the 
cramped condition of the Papal finances ;—then 
it was declared that as the Holy Father had not 
elected the Grand Master, and had not sanctioned 
all that had been done regarding the Order of the 
Knights of Malta, the ambassador of the Holy See 
would not be admitted; and this last was a con- 
dition sine qué non. Should this condition be 
accorded, Count Cassini was charged to make use 
of his personal influence for the deferment of this 
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embassy to another epoch. At last a proposal 
was made to the Abbé Benvenutti to remain in 
St. Petersburg to transact the business of the 
Holy See. But these expedients did not in any 
way modify the resolution of the Court of Rome; 
on the contrary, they only hurried on the mission 
of Monseignor Arezzo. ‘‘ When I announced to 
Cardinal Consalvi the intentions of the govern- 
ment (wrote Count Cassini to the ministry), a 
thunder-clap would scarcely have startled him 
more thoroughly; he declared that this embassy 
was known to all Europe. He wrote letter after 
_letter to the Chancellor, and obliged the Pope to 
address himself to the Empress mother, to secure 
the acceptance of this embassy. While this was 
going on, Monseignor Arezzo arrived at Vienna, 
presented himself to the Roman Emperor, in the 
character of ambassador to the Court of Russia, 
and announced his mission, by distinct letters to 
the Emperor Alexander, and to the two Empresses. 
The matter having gone so far, Count Kotchnby 
announced to the Abbé Benvenutti that this mis- 
sion would be received, but that it could only be 
“temporary ;”’ that the Emperor thought it better 
that things should be so arranged, as he did not 
wish the ambassadors of the Holy See, to interfere 
with temporal affairs, as Monseignor Litta had 
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done. At the same time the Cardinal Secretary 
of State was informed that the Emperor, to evince 
his personal respect for the sovereign Pontiff, con- 
sented to receive at his Court the said ambas- 
sador, Archbishop of Seleucia, in the quality of 
Papal Ambassador, but not as Nuncio, and that 
this minister would be received on the. footing of | 
the ambassadors of other crowned heads; that in 
the credential letters with which he would be far- 
nished these conditions should be distinctly spe- 
cified, so that no ground might possibly be left 
for the belief that he had come to St. Petersburg 
in the character of Nuncio; and inasmuch as this 
Embassy of the Holy See could have no possible 
aim besides that of being a mark of attention on 
the part of the Court of Rome, it must not be 
permanent, but be understood to last at the most 
for three or four months. Rome haying gladly 
accepted all. these conditions, Monseignor Arezzo 
arrived at St. Petersburg at the commencement of 
the year 1808. | 

In July of the same year, Count Boutourline, 
nephew of the Chancellor Woronzoff was nominated 
to the functions of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Rome, and Count Cassini remained as 
Councillor of the Embassy. On this occasion the 
Emperor Alexander enunciated for the first time, 
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with every fulness and precision, his ideas on the 
relation of the two powers in his rescript to Count 
Boutourline. 

‘““T expect that you will establish between the 
Holy See and my Catholic clergy such relations as 
shall make the sacerdotal supremacy press on 
them as lightly as possible. I recommend to your 
particular attention the details on which I am 
going to enter, for the purpose of instructing you 
as to what way you must regard. this business. 

“The Court of Rome having from early times 
manifested a distinct tendency everywhere to appro- 
_ priate to herself the exclusive direction of Public 
Worship and the property destined for its main- 
tenance, has, on more than one occasion, invaded 
the domain of temporal policy in the name of the 
spiritual. An order of things like this, establishing 
an independent polity in the very bosom of another 
State, cannot- suit any nation whatever, and in 
awakening the mistrust of nations, in regard to the 
views of the Roman Court, has forced them to 
keep a close watch upon Papal intentions, and 
forced many Catholic countries in succession to 
put a limitation, more or less strict, on all connec- 
tion with the Holy See. 

‘“‘Tf in those countries where the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is\ dominant the ruling powers 
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have judged it not only allowable but necessary 
to put some limits to the Papal authority, as 
manifested among them, it is still more neces- 
sary to put it under some restraint in Russia, — 
where Catholicism is, strictly speaking, only tole- 
rated. While permitting my subjects who profess 
this religion to preserve their relations with the 
Sovereign Pontiff, it behoves me to watch that this 
authority over them should not exceed those limits 
within which I wish to circumscribe it. It ought 
never to be anything more than spiritual, and ought 
on no pretext whatsoever to infringe upon the 
temporal. I commit, then, to your vigilance the 
task of averting every attack which may be aimed ; 
and the Court of Rome, if she be well advised, will 
on her own account refrain from any such, and 
thus remove from between us any cause of mis- 
conception that might induce unpleasant conse- 
quences. And as I, for my part, have no intention 
of provoking any coldness, but on the contrary 
desire to remove everything that could give occa- 
sion for such, it shall be in future arranged that 
the agents of the Court of Rome in Russia need 
not treat directly with my Catholic clergy, but that 
all transactions with the Holy See must pass 
through your hands; thus ensuring satisfactory 
results to your mission, for through you all cases 
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where the intervention of the: Head of the Church 
is indispensable, will be treated ministerially from 
Court to Court, and not as transactions between 
Pastor and flock. Instructed by my ministry as 
to the requests which you forward, it is through 
it directly that the Catholic Metropolitan shall 
receive his answer from the Court of Rome. This 
step shall take effect as soon as you are installed in 
your post, and you will take care to inform the 
Cardinal Secretary of State thereof, while inviting 
him to adopt it. 

“‘T will not pass over unnoticed the fact that 
the nomination of bishops is a regal prerogative 
which I mean to preserve untouched; and I 
expect, whenever occasion for its exercise shall 
arise, that his Holiness will not fail to transmit to 
“me, at your request, the Bulls necessary for the 
consecration of those prelates whom I shall have 
nominated, and will abstain at the same time from 
elevating to the episcopacy “de proprio motu” 
any of my subjects, a proceeding calculated to 
produce anarchy, which cannot be allowed in Russia. 
And since misunderstandings may be prevented by 
explanations given in good time, you will take care 
to clearly pronounce my will on this subject. I 
confine myself here to informing you that if the 
Court of Rome be impracticable in regard to any 
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demands which you may have occasion to make © 
in the course of your mission, you may observe 
that, since any communication with her at all is 
simply a measure of good feeling, she must re- 
cognise this as a concession which may be main- 
tained or terminated at will ; so that difficulties will 
be quite useless, and a spirit of mutual conciliation — 
be the only way of strengthening the ties which the 
wish of either party can immediately dissolve.” 
These principles (in perfect comformity with 
those which the Russian Government had con~ 
stantly followed with regard to the Court of Rome) 
were laid down as the bases of all negotiations 
which the Russian Minister might henceforth 
hold with the Cabinet of the Vatican. But Count 
Boubourline was not left in a position to put these - 
principles in execution, a circumstance altogether 
unforeseen having arisen to hinder his departure for 
Rome and also to put an end to the mission of 
Monseignor Arezzo. t 
Vernegues, a French emigrant, entered the 
Russian service, and was, in 1804, in Italy, 
in the capacity of attaché to the Embassy. He 
spoke with disapprobation of the government 
then in the ascendant in France—a government 
whose relations with the Court of Russia were 
just then severely strained. Napoleon, through. 
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Cardinal Fesch, required the arrest and extra- 
dition of this man, a naturalised Russian though 
he was. ‘The Pontifical government decided to 
arrest him and rummage his papers, where they 
found nothing compromising, but afterwards had 
the weakness to hand him over to French agents, 
in spite of the positive promise made to the 
Russian Government not to permit him to be 
surrendered. He was handed over to the French 
commandant at Rimini. In consequence of this, 
the Emperor Alexander wrote to Count Consalvi 
by Prince Czartoriezsky, that it was impossible 
‘longer to continue relations with a government 
which the Emperor was under the necessity of 
considering either ill disposed towards him, or 
else despoiled of all political independence. The 
ambassador of the Holy See received an intima- 
tion to quit St. Petersburg. The chargé d’affaires 
at Rome was recalled, and the Russian Official 
Gazette announced the rupture of relations between 
the two Courts. The Pope was greatly pained at 
this; but his position excused his feebleness. In 
point of fact, what could he do against a sovereign 
who had restored, public worship in his empire,— 
been the author of a concordat, and who now 
occupied Italy with his troops, making the whole of 


Europe tremble ? 
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Pius VII., however, going to Paris that very 
year to consecrate Napoleon, asked for and obtained 
the release of Vernégues,“and offered his apologies 
to the Emperor Alexander; but nevertheless the 
relationship between the two Courts was not 
‘renewed. Count Cassini went to Venice, and 
Arezzo stayed at Dresden two years, in the hope © 
of being later recalled to his former post. — 

Archbishop Sévéroli, the Nuncio at Venice, 
made many attempts through the Russian Am- 
bassador, Prince Kourakine, for a renewal of 
relations between the Holy See and the Court 
of St. Petersburg. ‘‘ The Pope’s Nuncio,” wrote 
Prince Kourakine, in 1807, to the Chancellor 
of the empire, ‘‘is not contented with the indirect 
steps that he had already taken to ascertain what 
interpretation he ought to put upon my conduct 
with respect to the etiquette with which he is 
treated, and requested by note, a special inter- 
view; I answered that I should be very pleased 
to receive the Archbishop Sévéroli. The Nuncio 
opened up the conversation with every imaginable 
protestation of his master’s attachment to his 
Majesty, and of the love and respect, confidence 
and regard, which he bears him. He added that 
it was by express command that he gave me this 
solemn testimony. He drew my atténtion, as a 
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proof of this, to the conduct of the Pope at Paris, 
where his pressing solicitations had overcome 
every objection of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
had been followed by the freedom of M. Vernégues. 
He pointed at the same time, to the example of 
the Court of Vienna, where the conduct of the 
Nuncio towards Count Rasonmoffsky had been 
uniform and trustworthy. After this introduction 
he came directly to the point, and told me with 
what satisfaction the Pope would see the fulfil- 
ment of his earnest desire, that the old relations 
should be as soon as possible re-established, that 
‘Archbishop Arezzo should be allowed to return 
to St. Petersburg, and that the mission of Count 
Boubourline should be accomplished.” This en- 
deavour of the Nuncio was not crowned with 
success. | 

Occasional intercourse with Rome, such as was 
positively indispensable for the Catholic clergy, 
was maintained at rare intervals, through the 
medium of Vienna; but official relations were not 
renewed till after the return of the Pope to Rome 
in 1814. In spite of the open rupture between 
the two Courts, the personal relations of the two 
Sovereigns were never other than cordial, especially 
after the misfortunes which the Pope experienced 
since the year 1809. Although the Pope’s arrest 
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by Napoleon had produced no effect in the Polish 
Provinces, where the people remained entirely in- 
different to it, it excited a sincere compassion in 
the breast of the Emperor Alexander, who, from the 
time it took place, did everything in his power, in 
favour of the Pontifical captive. ‘‘ After God, it 
ig to Alexander that I owe having lived to see 
the termination of my captivity at Fontainebleau,” 
said Pius VII. to the Russian minister at the Holy 
See, in 1822, “‘ that I have been restored to the 
exercise of my functions, and been allowed ta 
end my days at Rome. Since that hour there 
passes no day without my addressing fervent 
prayers to our Lord for the glory and happiness 
of your generous monarch.”’ 

From the beginning of 1818, when the allied 
troops began to gain decided victories over the 
armies of Napoleon,—an era that established the 
ascendancy of the Emperor in European affairs,— 
the Court of Rome did not cease to make applica- 
tions to him, and to look to’ his magnanimity for 
a brighter future. No later that July in that 
year, the Nuncio of the Pope at Vienna, the Arch- 
bishop of Viterbe, entreated the Russian Am- 
bassador, Count Stackelberg, to pledge his govern- 
ment to undertake the defence of Papal interests 
at the congress then about to assemble. In April, 
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1814, the Pope despatched Count Francis Philippe 
Magawly-Cerati with an autograph letter addressed 
to the Emperor Alexander, wherein he asked to 
be reinstated in his possessions. 

On the 20th of May of the same year, Pius VII. 
again addressed a letter on this subject to the 
Emperor, written in his own handwriting. ‘‘ We 
are convinced that all that has been torn from the 
Holy See since the French troubles began, will be 
altogether restored to us the day that peace is re- 
_ established in Europe. Meanwhile, at the moment 
when the congress, which will have to regulate the 
affairs of the civilized world must assemble, we 
supplicate your Majesty to have a care for our 
rights, and to conciliate to us the goodwill of our 
allies. We rest all our hope in the magnanimity 
of your Majesty, which is your principal attribute ; 
and we make no attempt to conceal the satis- 
faction we have in contemplating the temporal 
affairs of the Holy See as placed in your hands. 
We ask, therefore, from your Imperial Majesty— 
and what we ask we expect with the fullest 
confidence—that you will have a kindly feeling 
towards us, that, you will favour our rights and 
protect them with your authority.” 

In reply to this letter, the Emperor wrote to His 
Holiness: ‘‘I have recognised the deliverance of 
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the chief of the Catholic Church as one of the 
happiest results of the success which Divine Pro- 
vidence has granted to our arms. As to the part 
which I shall always take, in view of the temporal 
interests of the See, your Holiness need entertain 
no apprehensions. Count Magawly will have in- 
formed you how he has been received.” Know- 
ing the power which the Emperor Alexander had 
in the Congress of Vienna, the Pope wrote to him 
thus: ‘‘If your Majesty be on our side, of whom 
shall we be afraid.” Eventually indeed it was par- 
ticularly to the influence of the Emperor that the 
Holy See was indebted for the recovery of all the 
states of the Church. It was at this epoch that 
diplomatic relations so long interrupted between 
the two Courts were re-established, Major-General 
Baron de Tuyll went to Rome in the capacity of 
Minister Plenipotentiary. The choice of a mili- 
tary representative at this post, had its origin in 
the fear that the war would break out again in 
Italy, and with this view he first visited many 
towns in Italy, and in the central districts of 
France, and only arrived in Rome in November, 
1815. 

Thus, utterly unchanged alike by these events 
and by the disasters from which it had suffered, 
the Roman system in its temporal as well as 
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spiritual phases, held its ground. The same régime 
of Priestcraft was still imposed on the States of 
the Church, while the same spirit of fanaticism 
still inspired its agency. Soon after Baron de 
Tuyll arrived at Rome, Cardinal Della Somaglia, 
one of the most influential members of the Sacred 
College, called on him to discuss the subject of 
the Union of the Churches, so anxiously desired by 
his Holiness; saying, that the difficulties were not 
so great but that they could be smoothed down, 
without prejudice to the Papal Supremacy. 

The Emperor answered that he would not 
"pronounce an opinion on the subject; that the 
question must be discussed by those whom the 
Church had constituted the depositary of religious 
doctrine, and that he therefore proposed to await 
the opinions of the Holy Synod, neglecting, 
however, nothing which could be deemed con- 
ducive to the interests of Christianity in general. 
At the same time, the Russian Minister was 
directed to lay great stress, in his interviews 
with the members of the Sacred College, on the 
definitions ‘necessary in a question of so great an 
interest, and specially to be careful to determine 
beforehand what one should understand by the 
‘‘Union of the two Churches.” Every time that 
the question had been brought forward, the 
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Romish Church had persistently and designedly 
confounded this sentiment, so full of consolation, 
with the idea of an absolute adhesion to those 
principles which she alone professes, as her con- 
- duct towards those who have been re-subjugated 
to her power adequately proves. Instead then of 
a union effected in complete consonance with the 
immutable principles of the Christian religion, we 
have only seen certain partial coalitions, where the 
spirit of the movement has been sacrificed to the 
advancement of individual prerogatives. 

The Emperor Alexander, on his part also, earn- 
estly desired the re-union of all Christian Churches, 
but with views very different in their largeness and 
sincerity, from the purely egotistical and fanatical 
aims of the Romish Church. For Rome only 
sought the universal establishment of her own do- 
minion, while the Emperor was seeking to prepare 
the way for the reign of Christ. This lofty and 
spiritual idea, animating the Emperor, first showed 
itself in the promotion at St. Petersburg, of the 
Bible Society, where by the side of Greek and 
Roman bishops, were seated Protestant pastors and 
Armenian priests, and later on exhibited itself to 
the whole of Christendom in the international 
document called an ‘‘ Act of fraternal and Chris- 
tian Alliance of kings and peoples. If this Treaty, 
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signed at first on the 26th of September, 1815, by 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and by the 
King of Prussia, to which, later all the States of 
Europe, with the exception of the Court of Rome 
subscribed, could take effect in the direction of a 
practical execution, there would be no flaw in its 
perfection as an ideal to which kings and peoples . 
ought to tend. This alliance was, as has been 
rightly said, an armed neutrality towards irre- 
ligion and fanaticism. The basis of this treaty 
of alliance in the principle laid down by the 
different sovereigns was, that the Christian world 
“possesses, in that character, no sovereign but 
Christ himself. 

On the other hand the Holy See has not ceased 
through successive ages to repeat that the Pope is 
_ the sovereign of sovereigns and of peoples; and in 
the case before us the Pope was not at all pre- 
pared to yield the supremacy to God. And seeing 
that this act detracted from the Papacy, Rome 
protested against this union, recognised by the 
whole of Europe; but we must allow that from 
her own point of view she could scarcely act other- 
wise, the excluswism of Rome being irreconcileable 
with Catholic Christianity, in the broad and ele- 
vated sense of the term. It is a curious study to 
watch the conflict which spiritual Christianity was 
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waging against Romanism. The Pope felt that he 
owed a grudge to the Catholic monarchy who 
had signed the treaty of union, in being driven 
to defend the theory of his supremacy; while the 
Emperor Alexander rested his views chiefly on the 
Holy Gospel, and on the inconsistency of the union 
of the two—the temporal and spiritual powers in 
the person of the Pope. ‘Although the general 
point of view may be different,” he remarked in a 
letter to Rome in 1816, ‘‘it can scarcely be other- 
wise than true to affirm, all insinuation apart, that: 
the Sovereign of the Roman States has, as the chief 
of the Western Church, set, by his refusal to sub- 
scribe the treaty, a somewhat singular example. 
An act of alliance so thoroughly conformable to 
the doctrine and spirit of Religion, and what is 
more, alogether so temperate, that it does not 
attack in the slightest or most indirect way the 
claim to supremacy made by the See of Rome, a 
treaty of such a kind, I say, does not afford the 
least justification for this refusal. Further still, 
the Pope in refusing puts himself in a painful 
dilemma, namely, that of either declaring that the 
fundamental dogma of our Lord and Saviour is, 
in his eyes, decidedly inferior to that by which he 
vindicates his own prerogatives, or by identify- 
ing the two, viz., the law of Christian obedience 
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and that of Papal submission—he assimilates the 
position of those Christian princes independent of 
the Papacy with that of sovereigns lost in the dark- 
ness of heathenism. The former of these asser- 
tions scarcely admits of being distinctly articulated. 
The latter impugns all the guarantees for the 
temporal sovereignty of the See of Rome, inas- 
much as it implies the complete disorganisation of 
all those habits of deference which Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, and North Germany have observed towards 
her. It is besides, this double character of the 
temporal and the spiritual powers, that has proved 
the stumbline-block of the, in other respects, far- 
sighted policy of the Vatican.” 

This combination of powers spiritual and tem- 
poral,—a combination that has never harmonised, 
and of which the union in the same individual has 
been proscribed by Scripture itself, has been the 
cause of the unsatisfactory position of the Roman 
See, which in the conflict that has arisen between 
its functions, has assumed an attitude so negative, 
as to be scarcely edifying for Christendom; and 
which one must be content to deplore, without 
any hope of retrievyement. 

These two powers have never legitimately been 
united since the time of Melchisedek, a person 
wholly mysterious, typical, and supernatural. The 
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royal, priestly, and prophetic character, were united 
only in our Lord Jesus Christ, as the ‘‘ Son of 
God.” The Old Testament records the punishment 
inflicted on those who like Josiah tried to combine 
them. Even among pagans, men do not dare to 
approach the altar of sacrifice sword in hand, The 
sceptre of sovereignty is only the sword which 
punishes the guilty and protects the innocent. If 
the combination of the two powers had been 
enjoined in the ancient Law, which was a law 
of Justice, much more would it have been right’ 
in the New Covenant, which is a law of Love 
and Mercy. These principles of the Emperor, 
eminently Christian as they were, could evidently 
not be reconciled with the purely Roman principles 
of the Holy See ; and hence intimate associations, 
such as might be based on an identity of views 
and interests, were impossible between the two 
Courts, though that did not prevent the main- 
tenance of cordial official relations between the 
two governments. | 

It is at any rate certain that the Emperor 
Alexander, in consequence of this discordancy of 
opinion, by which his deepest religious convictions 
were deeply wounded, was strengthened still more 
in his determination of imposing just bounds to 
the power of the Papacy within his dominions. | 
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But as for the Court of Rome, she pursued 
her system. She thought, by refusing to extend 
the power of the Latin Bishops in Russia, to 
force the Czar’s Government into the accept- 
ance of a Nuncio, who should wield extensive 
ecclesiastical powers. The Russian cabinet, with- 
out giving any positive answer to this demand, 
associated the realization of this desire of the Holy 
See, with the acceptance of certain propositions 
concerning the Roman Rite in Russia, the preface 
to which declared that the Papal envoy could only 
enjoy in Russia a position purely political. Hence 
the propositions of Russia on the subject of eccle- 
siastical affairs not having been accepted at Rome, 
the question of the Mission of a Nuncio naturally 
dropped. 

The Emperor was resolutely resolved not to 
allow the See of Rome to exercise a spiritual 
supremacy over the Catholic Churches, neither in 
a vaoue and capricious form, nor yet in forms 
which were incompatible with the laws of the 
Empire, nor permit it to exhibit its assumption 
by either indirect measures, or by those which had 
a tendency to become coercive, and thus harass the 
consciences of the clergy and the people. 

M. Italinsky, summoned early in 1817 to replace 
Baron de Thuyll as Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
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Vatican, received instructions to regulate the affairs 
of the Roman Church in Russia, after the following 
principles:—I1st, to maintain the purely spiritual 
character of the Papal supremacy over this Church, 
and consequently to eliminate for ever the possi- 
bility of that supremacy taking a direct or indirect 
shape in mundane politics or interests of any — 
earthly kind. 2ndly, to assign to the exercise of 
this supremacy, certain fixed forms, so as to 
secure a spiritual direction to the Church, without 
this tendency, or the method of exhibiting it - 
being liable in any case to come into conflict 
with the authority of the laws and the temporal 
government, under whose auspices the Roman 
Rite in Russia holds its very existence. 3rdly, 
in view of these principles, and to give prac- 
tical effect to them, to maintain with mutual - 
fidelity the method hitherto employed with regard 
to the nomination of bishops, the publication of 
briefs, and in general to all the administrative 
measures bearing on Public Worship ; and in con- 
sequence to transmit, through the sole intervention 
of the Imperial Ministry, to the chiefs of the 
Roman. clergy the rules and regulations which’ 
should be submitted to them by the See of Rome. 
And 4thly., to accept the privileges which the 
Roman clergy had solicited from the Court of 
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Rome, as a means of simplifying their reciprocal 
relations, and not of discouraging, by the shackles 
which distance multiplies, the ecclesiastical service 
of this Communion. 

M. Italinsky was at the same time recommended 
to inspire Rome with that moderation of view which 
harmonised with reflection, and to help her to un- 
derstand that her ambitious and exclusive preten- 
sions were scarcely adapted to the entire system of 
Europe; that she could only wield an essential 
influence in the balance of the destinies of Italy, 
by substituting for power abused and projects 
originated by ambition, the respect which she had 
never yet inspired, and a deliberative wisdom she 
had never yet shown; that, in a word, this was 
the sole hope for her becoming esteemed as an 
authority in the spiritual world, and escaping the 
antagonism of those States which were influenced 
by so many motives for restricting her jurisdiction, 
because she had never ceased to be towards them 
hostile and menacing. 

Unhappily these wise counsels were not accepted 
bythe Holy See. The influence which the religious 
congregations, composed as they were of individuals 
of the regular Vatican stamp, and the jealousy 
which his colleagues entertained towards Car- 
dinal Consalvi, exercised such an influence over 
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Pius VII. in spiritual matters, as to prevent him 
departing from that habitual line of fanaticism 
which the Court of Rome had always consistently 
followed. ‘‘ Intolerance,’ wrote M. Italinsky in 
1822 to the cabinet of St. Petersburg, ‘is by the 
Court of Rome elevated into a political maxim, and 
ignorance into a reason of State. A sojourn of six 
years at Rome has given me the profound conviction 
that the only plan to follow in the prosecution of 
relations with the Quirinal, is to determine to 
execute what the sovereign in his wisdom thinks © 
fit for the well-being of his subjects, without asking 
Rome’s approbation. The Canonical Institution of 
first fruits fairly levied, and the bestowal of the 
different faculties for those in orders, such are the 
sole points in which the supremacy of the holy 
See maintains, and ought to maintain, a direct 
influence in the Roman Catholic Church.” 

In political affairs the pontificate of Pius VII. 
was characterised by the omnipotency of Cardinal 
Consalvi. His devotion to Pius VII., his indis- 
putable services to the Holy See, during the period 
of the Congress of Vienna, had won for him the 
entire confidence of the Pope, who, never having 
laid aside either the temper or the habits of a monk, 
was only too happy to find a minister on whom 
he could devolve some of the cares of government. 
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Cardinal Consalvi, a jealous and high-minded 
man, of good intentions, as well as indefatigable 
activity, was nevertheless deficient in that discern- 
ment necessary for the management of an eccle- 
siastical State, where the play of temporal and 
spiritual interests renders every question infinitely 
more complicated. The commencement of his 
career was not signalised by the initiation of those 
solid studies which would have enabled him later 
on to have proved of higher service. Liked and 
distinguished by Pius VII. he had always filled 
some office about the palace, and had in con- 
Sequence never been qualified for anything but 
a courtier; still a happy natural constitution had 
supplied in some degree his deficiencies, and if 
he had possessed more tact, if he had known how 
to manipulate his equals, he had doubtless been one 
of the foremost men of the period. His first care 
was to despoil the College of Cardinals—the chiefs 
of the community—of all their functions, and to 
attach to himself the various threads of the admi- 
nistration ;—to centralize everything, and to dis- 
integrate the established order of things. His 
entourage partook, of neither the integrity of his 
aims or the purity of his views; and hence a crowd 
of abuses and inconveniences compassed him 
about. The cardinals had only one thought, 
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and that was to destroy his influence, in which 
they succeeded most perfectly, as we said above, 
in spiritual affairs; and far as it was from the 
private convictions of the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, they managed to erect fanaticism into a 
political principle. i 

The very successes of the Holy See in her ne- 
gotiations with foreign courts, seemed to establish 
this unfortunate tendency. In 1817 she con- 
eluded Concordats with Piedmont, Bavaria, and 
France: in 1818 with Russia, Poland, and the 
King of Naples: and in 1821 arranged an eccle- 
siastical convention with the Kine of Prussia; 
some of these Concordats were such as were emi- 
nently advantageous for the Vatican. 

After four years’ negotiation, a Concordat with 
Bavaria was concluded on the 6th of June, 1817, 
by which the king bound himself explicitly to in- 
crease, without any real necessity, the numbers of 
the dioceses and chapters in his kingdom ; to leave 
the education of the clergy entirely in the episcopal 
hands, without any State control whatever; to re- 
open the convents which had been closed since 
1808 ; to receive at his court a Nuncio en per- 
manence ; to allow the clergy to open direct rela- 
tions with the Holy See; to submit the press to 
the censorship of the higher Catholic clergy of the 
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kingdom in all matters relating to religion and 
morality; and to abrogate the articles of the con- 
stitution, which guaranteed to the Bavarians of the 
two Protestant communions the possession of the 
same civil rights as the members of the Roman 
Catholic confession. These stipulations, which 
obtained for Mgr. Haefilin, the Bavarian Minister 
at the Court of Rome—who negotiated this con- 
cordat—a cardinal’s hat, were universally consi- 
dered as so thoroughly contradictory in spirit to 
the sovereignty of royal crowns and to the liberty of 
the people, that, after the publication of this con- 
‘vention, the Ministers of other Courts, who had 
come to Rome charged with the interests of their 
different Churches, utterly despaired of obtaining 
from the Vatican conditions which should harmo- 
nise with the dignity of their respective Govern- 
ments. This treaty excited general discontent in 
Germany, and especially in Bavaria, even in the 
king’s own council, and for a long time the official 
gazette did not dare to publish it. Public opinion 
accused the Bavarian Government of having con- 
cluded a Concordat without any previous consul- 
tation with the other members of the Confedera- 
tion ;—of having lowered itself to that degree, that 
it had become only a docile agent to execute all 
- the commands of the Vatican ;—of having sacri- 
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ficed the liberty of the press to the fanaticism of 
the clergy; and of having, by the augmentation of 


the chapters, unnecessarily added to the burdens of — 


the nation, only in order to foster clerical vanity 
and self-indulgence. The indignation which this 
Concordat provoked in Germany was so unanimous, 


that the Bavarian Government found itself forced — 


to annul the two stipulations on the subject of the 
press and of Protestant worship, so contrary to 
the spirit of the age, that is to say, the Edict on 


Religion, and its Ordinance on the Liberty of the 


Press, published simultaneously with the new Con- 
stitution ; and this in spite of the engagement it 
had signed to consider the Concordat as a law of 
the State, in which neither the king nor his suc- 
cessors could make any alteration without the 
authority and co-operation of the apostolic See. 
These radical changes effected in the Concordat 
with the Court of Munich were distasteful to 
Rome, especially as this Concordat was considered 
as a type for future arrangements which might be 
made with the other courts of Germany. — 

On the llth of July, 1817, was signed be- 
tween the Courts of Rome and of France, that 
Concordat by which Louis XVIIL, while re- 
nouncing all the advantages secured to him by the 
Concordat of 1801, consented to its abolition; to 
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the abrogation of those articles termed organic, 
and to the augmentation, without any restriction, 
of the number of the dioceses ; and, lastly, engaged 
to re-establish the relations between the Church of 
France and the See of Rome on that footing on 
which they were at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, and at which the world stood 
aghast. Practically, however, the Concordat be- 
tween Leo X. and Francis I., signed in August, 
1516, was not registered by the Parliament till 
1518, and according to the order of the king; 
while this forced inscription prevented neither the 
opposition of the Parliament nor of the clergy, 
who during a century never ceased to protest 
against the act, and insist on The Pragmatic 
Sanction, so contrary to the pretensions of Rome. 
Hence one may easily understand the general sur- 
prise at the revival of an act which Francis I. 
himself never regarded as advantageous for France, 
and to the acceptance of which that monarch was 
only brought by the urgent necessity under which 
he lay, of gaining the support of the Papal See 
through a reign marked as his was by storms and 
vicissitudes. This Concordat, energetically opposed 
by the public opinion of France, was never ratified 
by the Chambers, and thus never possessed any 
true legal validity. Even the Court of Rome was 
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itself convinced of the necessity of retracting it, ’ 
and all these negotiations with the Holy See 
resulted in nothing but an increase in the episcopal 
dioceses. The Concordat of 1801, and the Organie 
Articles, alone preserved the force of law. | 

A Concordat not less advantageous for the Court 
of Rome, was, on the 16th of February, 1818, 
sioned at Terracina by the King of Naples. By 
the provisions of.this convention, the bishops had 
the right of censorship over all books printed 
in the kingdom, and Rome received complete au- 
thority over the clergy. The king in reviving 
the liberty of communication with the Holy See 
for the clergy of his realm, entered into an en- 
gagement to abrogate the placeat reqium. While, 
in adopting the same stipulations for Sicily as for 
the kingdom of Naples, and in suppressing alto- 
gether the charge for the delegat royal, he had 
assimilated ‘the relations between the Church of 
Sicily and the Holy See and Naples, in spite of 
those special privileges which this kingdom en- 
joyed, and which had been accorded to it by 
Urban IT. at the close of the eleventh century. 
By the placeat regiwm, no Bull, Brief, Decree, or 
other act emanating from the Court of Rome could 
be received, printed, published, or put in execution 
within the kingdom till after the royal authorisa- 
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tion had been received. This edict, which in its 
origin went back to the time of the rule of Philip 
II., King of Spain, over the kingdom of Naples, 
had been renewed on different occasions. The 
right of nominating the delegat royal in Sicily 
was connected with special ecclesiastical privileges 
sranted to King Roger, in 1097, by Pope Urban IT. 
These privileges permitted, among other advan- 
tages, the kings of Sicily to exercise the power of 
legate of the Holy See, equally in circumstances 
where this jurisdiction was opposed, as where it 
was voluntarily conceded. Pope Urban IT. de- 
‘elared by his Bull that he would execute the same 
official acts through the intervention of King Roger 
and his successors as he would perform through 
_ any ordinary legate, and formed his legatical es- 

tablishment at the Court of Sicily on this footing. 
It was by virtue of this concession that the King 
of Sicily, like a legate of the Holy See, enjoyed the 
power of erecting new bishoprics, amalgamating 
existing ones, altering dioceses or suppressing them, 
and might act in the same way with abbeys; 
granting exemptions, disposing of benefices, pro- 
nouncing censure, absolution, etc. The judge 
whom the King nominated as his representative in 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was denominated the 
‘* Delegate of the King,” and received appeals from 
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the decisions of the bishops. The stipulations of 
1817 were then so thoroughly contrary to the in- 
terests of the State, and so intensely disapproved 
by all the subjects of the King who were capable 


of analysing them, that the Government of Naples 


found itself, to the great dissatisfaction of the 


Court of Rome, obliged ultimately to abrogate — 


them, and re-establish the ancient prerogatives of 
the King in regard to ecclesiastical affairs of the 
kingdom. 


In 1821 a Concordat of a much more temperate - 


or moderate kind was signed with Prussia, one 
that had been prepared a good while before by 
M. Niebutre, the Prussian Minister at Rome. 
This convention contained the following condi- 
tions. Istly. By a new arrangement of the dio- 
ceses, there were to be two archbishoprics,—that 
of Gnesno with two bishoprics, namely, Ermeland 
and Breslau; and that of Cologne, with three 
bishoprics, viz. those of Munster, Paderborn, and 
Tréves. 2ndly. The election of bishops and arch- 
bishops was committed jointly to the respective 
cathedral chapters, and to the See of Rome, which 
latter reserved the right of nomination to the 
bishoprics and to the vacant canonries during cer- 
tain fixed months. A secret article engaged that 
the Pope would always in the case of vacancies 
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address a pastoral letter to them, to guard against 
the selection of individuals who might be distasteful 
to the King. The chapters should present their 
candidates to the Government, who would request 
through the instrumentality of its Minister at the 
Vatican, the confirmation of any one of the three 
who might seem to his Holiness the best qualified 
to fill the vacant place. The holy Father engaged 
on his side only to nominate during the months in 
which his right was in operation, such individuals 
as were subjects of the King, and such as had 
not given the government any grounds of dis- 
pleasure. 

On the 8th of August, 1823, Pope Pius VII. 
died. Even after he had breathed his last, his 
decease did not in the least weaken the courage 
of Consalvi, who imperious as ever, retained his 
influence in the early days of the vacancy of the 
Papal Chair over the decisions taken by the sacred 
college. But the storm soon broke over him. 
The whole body of Cardinals concentrated their 
one aim to elect a Pope who should be an enemy 
of Consalvi’s, and thus neutralise the influence 
of those Powers, who, as they knew, had em- 
ployed all their strength to guarantee to him 
a political existence in the future. Such were 
their views in the choice of Severoli, and 
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until he was excluded by Austria, the coalition 
among the anti-Consalvians maintained the same 
character, and was only engrossed with the one 
idea of choosing an individual who would have 
nothing to do with Consalvi or any of his institu- 
tions. Such were the ideas of Cardinal Della 
Genga, Vicar of Rome, who was elected Pope 
under the name of Leo XII. Cardinal Della 
Genga, who had figured in the career of Nuncio, 
was one of the most zealous defenders of the pri- 
vileges of the Church, and was known for his 
opposition to the views of Napoleon, at the time 
when ecclesiastical affairs were being settled by 
the Confederation of the Rhine. Previous to that 
he had published, during the reign of Pius VI., a 
work in favour of the privileges of the Nunciature 
as against the ecclesiastical electors. He began 
by organising a council, composed of six cardinals 
selected from the party which at Rome was known 
by the title of Zelante or fanatics; and he chose 
for his Secretary of State Cardinal Della Somagia, 
the Dean of the Sacred College, an octogenarian 
who had entirely lost his memory. Cardinal Se- 
veroli, one of the most influential of the Zelanti, 
observed to a foreign minister, ‘‘ Mark the prin- 
ciples which alone ought to guide the government 
of the State of the Holy See. They are, the 
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exaltation of the Curia Romana and the riches of 
the regular clergy.” The Abbé Féa, a lawyer of 
moderate capacity, known for certain unedited 
works on the antiquities of which at Rome he was 
curator and inspector, a Zelanti of much loyalty, 
became the organ of the party in power ; and pub- 
lished two brochures, in 1825, against the four 
propositions, and in favour of the indirect domina- 
tion of Popes in the temporal affairs of sove- 
reigns. | 

Thus the spirit which animated the Court of the 
Vatican in matters ecclesiastical, was, from the 
time of the Pope’s restoration to Rome, thoroughly 
hostile to the pressing requirements of the clergy 
and the whole Catholic Church in Russia, and 
could not but thwart the intentions, thoroughly 
sound but feebly urged, which, as we said above, 
the Russian Cabinet cherished in favour of the 
Catholics in the Empire; while in return for the 
many and great services rendered by the Emperor 
Alexander to the temporal power of the Pope, His 
Majesty received no benefit whatever for the Latin 
clergy in his Empire. The only courtesy which 
the Court of the Vatican manifested towards the 
Emperor was confined to the settlement of a private 
matter, that is to say, the annulling the marriage 
of the Princess Charlotte of Bavaria with the 
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hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg, so that he, as 
soon as the divorce was declared, espoused the 
Grand Duchess Catherine, the sister of the Em- 
peror Alexander. 


( 367. ) 


CONCLUSION. 


From the preceding we may therefore assert that, 
under the reign of the Emperor Alexander, the 
Roman Catholic religion and its representatives 
enjoyed in Russia, not toleration only, but even the 
patronage of the government. All professing this 
faith had full liberty to follow their own form of 
worship. The Latin clergy retained their im- 
mense estates, while the Roman Catholic Polish 
government had already begun to withdraw them. 
There was even an agent in the department of 
Public Worship to defend them and their proper- 
ties; and they had obtained more real dioceses 
than they had in the time of Poland. In the 
circular addressed to the clergy at the commence-;» 
ment of 1807, on, the occasion of the alliance of 
Russia and Prussia against Napoleon, Mer. Sies- 
trencewicz could say with perfect justice, ‘‘In 
Russia we profess our faith without the least 
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hindrance ; with such freedom that we might even 
say our religion is the dominant one.” We may 
go farther, and add that the clergy of the Church 
dominant do not enjoy the same privileges as 
those which were accorded to the Latin Church, 
possessed no such large territorial property, nor 
had in the western provinces, considering the rela- — 
tive number of the population, such large bishoprics 
as the Roman Catholics, and they were also less 
numerous. The Greek churches falling into ruin, 
and built only of wood, sometimes did not even - 
resemble churches, testifying by the side of the 
magnificent Catholic temples, that the religion of 
peasants and the religion of lords remained the 
same as formerly under the Polish domination. 
One would conclude from all this, that the Km- 
peror Alexander and the Russian government 
might presume on at least some gratitude on the 
part of the Roman Catholic clergy, but it was not 
so. At the period so disastrous for Russia, the 
year 1812, when all Russia sacrificed country, 
fortune, and life, the Metropolitan Siestrencewicz 
wrote to Prince Galitzen: ‘‘ Although, without 
any doubt, I ought to acknowledge that in general 
all Roman Catholic ecclesiastics living in Russia 
should give an example by their conduct, yet I 
cannot take upon myself all the responsibility of 
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such a promise.” And the Metropolitan was not 
deceived; some Latin bishops, who should have 
been models to their clergy and their flocks, 
favoured the plans of Napoleon. Kossakowsky, 
suffragan of Courland, received him at Wilna; the 
coadjutor Bishop of Samogitia, the Prince Ignace 
Gedroje, passed over to the French; Dederko, 
Bishop of Minsk, accompanied the French troops, 
stirred up the people to rebellion, engaged the 
youth to enter the ranks of Napoleon’s army, 
bought over those who refused, or threatened them 
with excommunication, and then went to’ present 
his report to the head quarters of Napoleon. 

At the death of the Emperor Alexander, when 
all Russia, without distinction of religion, wept for 
his loss, the Latin clergy of the Empire, who, 
during more than a quarter of a century, had 
prayed for him at their Masses, declined to follow 
the example of their brothers of the kingdom of 
Poland, refused to say Masses after death for the 
repose of his soul, under the pretext that he was 
a heretic; and it was only in a few Catholic 
churches that they prayed for the late protector of 
the Roman Church in Russia, one whom Pope Pius 
VII. remembered, (as he said) every day in his 
prayers. The Metropolitan Siestrencewicz, almost 
a centenarian, who had survived him, was himself 
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on the brink of the tomb, and the ecclesiastics who 
directed him at that period, gave on this subject 
the following explanation to Admiral Shishkoff: 
‘* The Canons of the Church do not permit of such 
funeral services. Pope Gregory III. and the Third 
Council of Latran expressly forbid the saying 
Masses for those who die without the pale of the 
Catholic Church. By the ordinances issued at 
different times, in favour of the Roman Catholics 
living in Russia, they have been allowed to admi- 
nister their rites and to pray according to their: 
canonical rules; the sovereigns of Russia never 
put any constraint upon Roman Catholics in regard 
to such funeral ceremonies. This is why, in my 
capacity of Roman Catholic archbishop in the 
Russian empire, I cannot give any prescriptions on | 
this subject to the clergy in subjection to me, 
however bitterly we may deplore it in the present 
case. Such'an act on my part would win for me 
aN opinion very disadvantageous of almost a hun- 
dred millions of Roman Catholics residing in 
Europe, chiefly in Austria, in Italy, in France, in 
Spain, etc. From information which I have re- 
ceived I find that at a Roman Catholic church at 
Riga the funeral service was celebrated by the 
order of the civil authority, as well as at Odessa 
by the request of the Syndics, especially of M. 
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Renaud, who having a son, the director of the 
orchestra of the theatre, wished an occasion for 
him to distinguish himself by the performance of 
Mozart’s Requiem. JI only mention this inci- 
dentally, as I have no intention of further inves- 
tigating the occurrence, which certainly reveals a 
wonderful devotion for the sovereign.” Thirty 
years later the Roman canons did not hinder the 
Latin clergy from fulfilling their duties as subjects ; 
in all the Latin churches of the empire they volun- 
tarily celebrated funeral services for the repose of 
the soul of the Emperor Nicholas. 

’ As to the Ultramontane party, far from being 
satisfied with the favour under which the Latin 
clergy rejoiced beneath the rule of the Emperor 
Alexander, nothing satisfied them. They could 
not forgive the government either for the creation 
of the Ministry of Public Worship, an imitation 
(as they called it) of the impious institution of © 
Napoleon, or for placing at the head of this mi- 
nistry, to which all the existing confessions in 
Russia were subordinated, including the dominant, 
a minister professing not Catholicism, but the 
Greek religion. |Let us hear Count Joseph de 
Maistre, and we shall hear from him, not without 
astonishment perhaps, that the Catholic religion 
not only was not tolerated in Russia, but that it 
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was even persecuted there. All this is explained 
by means of different sophisms more or less 
talented. Of what then were the Ultramontanes 
short ? What did they require? Neither more 
nor less than omnipotence for Rome, and the ex- 
clusive domination of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Russia, with, of course, the right of persecuting | 
other Christian confessions ;—direct relations with 
the Pope for every Roman Catholic, without any 
control on the part of the government—a thing 
which even few Roman Catholic countries tole-- 
rate ;—the establishment at St. Petersburg of a 
permanent Nunciature, which should administer 
the Church and the clergy according to the in- 
structions of the Holy See, and impose the first 
fruits in favour of the Popes. They would have 
liked to abolish all the institutions of the State, 
with regard to ecclesiastical affairs, and rendered 
impossible any influence from the civil power; in a 
word, to have transformed Russia into a Papal 
province ; to have revived, if they had been able, 
the Decretals and the epoch of Gregory VIL., so 
dear to them. What valuable instruction this for 
every government which considers it necessary to 
beg the good offices of the Holy See? It may 
well be persuaded that it is impossible to satisfy 
Rome by any concessions in conformity with the 
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interests and dignity of the State; that every 
concession is only considered by her as a weak- 
ness, and that the relations between this eccle- 
siastical authority and temporal governments find 
their sole expression in a constant struggle—not 
sanguinary it is true, like the conflicts of the 
middle ages, but one of secret diplomacy and ob- 
stinate persistency. 

- The whole of the Roman system is based on 
egotism. Our Saviour and religion take the se- 
cond place, while the Pope and his clergy occupy 
the first. But the times have gone by when Popes | 
-made and dethroned kings,—when sword in hand 
they maintained their power against all resistance, 
and with the weapons of anathemas and excommu- 
nications made whole nations stoop and tremble. 
That ancient power exists no longer; and in truth 
the overwhelming preponderance of the Papacy 
was only possible in the midst of nations in a state 
of infancy ; but the desires, the tendencies, what we 
may call the system of action, has never changed. 
To-day, as much as ever, Rome feels the need 
she has for domination. The means alone have 
changed. The hierarchical organisation of the 
Church, created by the Holy See, is employed as 
an instrument for insinuating in the clergy that 
everything depends on Rome, and that her interests 
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ought first to be subserved, religion afterwards. 
It is on this principle that all the religious orders 
have been founded ; and it is in obedience to these 
considerations that they have been exempted from 
all subordination to episcopal authority, and form, 
so to say, a kind of Papal lifeguard. Their generals 
are to be found at Rome. If once they had any © 
claim on Rome’s favour, they won privileges for 
their corporations; while these in turn attached 
them, as a matter of course, still closer to the 
Holy See, and made them forget every interest - 
except that of the Court of Rome. It is precisely 
with a view to the same object that the Holy See 
only allowed the bishops those different ecclesias- 
tical faculties, without which they could not exer- 
cise their functions except for a certain term of 
years, as for certain prescribed cases. This term 
expired, the bishops should apply afresh to Rome 
for their renewal, though they constituted no ex- 
ception to the general rule, but were, on the 
contrary, essential to the exercise of Episcopal 
functions, without which this dignity would be 
nothing better than an empty title. It would 
surely appear that having once given consecration 
to a Bishop, the Holy See would have felt bound 
to maintain him permanently in possession of the 
powers essentially associated with his office. If he 
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did not fulfil his duties, Rome could remove him 
from his diocese; but if his actions proved in all 
respects conformable to the dignity conferred on 
him, why this periodical confirmation which had 
been once bestowed? Does there exist any 
single government which would require of those it 
has once named its chiefs, that, after a certain 
lapse of time, they should appear as suppliants for 
a continuance of the prerogatives attached to their 
very office? The Holy See instituted this rule 
equally with the view of constantly reminding the 
Bishop that his career was in the hands of Rome, - 
and that Rome only he should serve. 

The same idea beyond all question suggested to 
the Holy See the formalities which preceded the 
consecration of a Bishop. After having gathered, 
through its agents, the most complete details con- 
cerning the ecclesiastic whom the government 
destined for the Episcopal dignity, the Holy See 
announced its consent. It only remained then to 
fix his consecration? Very far from that! It 
was further necessary to ask for authority to in- 
stitute the canonical process; to send this process 
to Rome, to solicit that it might be examined 
there, and after all these the Bull of consecration 
at last arrived. Whoever cares to examine the 
form of this canonical process, will easily arrive at 
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the conviction that there could be no probability of 
attaining a real knowledge of the individual sub- 
mitted to this anatomical dissection; that this 
process is after all only a phase of subserviency, a 
formality as tedious as it is superfluous. Why 
then did the Court of Rome exact it, knowing as 
she did not only the complete biography of every — 
ecclesiastic, but his very convictions, tendencies, 
and desires? Only to enforce on any impatient 
and ambitious prelate the fact that it was none 
other than Rome who could accomplish his wishes, ’ 
and thus attract all his regards and all his hopes 
towards Rome herself. Such egotism erected into 
a system, although out of place in the eccle- 
siastical department, might still have been con- 
sidered only as an infirmity,—a strange one perhaps 
and one incompatible with Christian humility, if it 
had not been dangerous to the Church. But when 
this egotism is positively pernicious, it becomes 
unpardonable on the part of a Patriarch who 
believes himself the representative of Christ on 
earth, and knows that there is no doubt but that 
it is pernicious. Without firm ecclesiastical local 
authority, the monks become demoralised, forget 
their vocation; the deserted convents themselves 
become objects of scorn to the people. Does not 
religion and the Church suffer by this? What 
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does it matter? Rome is on the alert. With 
‘the long correspondences for the extension of 
their official powers, the bishops, deprived of ac- 
tual influence, remain often hampered by the im- 
possibility of satisfying the just and most pressing 
demands of the faithful for their religious require- 
ments; and this now and then betrays them into 
blamable acts. But what does this signify? The 
Court of Rome, in revenge, has the pleasure of 
seeing its power respected. We might protract 
this series of examples of the egotism of the 
system of Rome, but what we have already re- - 
corded suffices to prove the antagonism which 
exists between the interest of the Roman Catholic 
Church and that of her chief. 

We have already seen the results of this system 
in the administration of the Latin Church in Russia 
under the Emperor Alexander: the complete de- 
cadence of the monastic life; the want of civili- 
zation among the clergy, and their unchristian 
covetousness ; and with all this, the impossibility 
of the Bishops being really serviceable to the 
Church. Certainly there is no single act of the 
Emperor Alexander in favour of the Roman clergy 
which one could justly censure him for; but what 
one can fairly reproach the Russian administration 
of this period with is, that, in its mistaken belief 
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of the possibility of conciliating the laws of the 
State with the Roman Catholic Canons, it did not 
act independently, setting the Pope altogether out 
of the question, for the advantage of the Latin 
Church in Russia, as the Russian Ambassador at 
Rome, M. Italiansky, had recommended ;—that 
illusions were indulged in as to the sympathy of 
the Holy See for this Church, which, if such sym- 
pathy existed, would have led Rome to sacrifice for 
the good of that Church her ambitious views ;— 
that this administration had encouraged negotia- 
tions with the Court of Rome, whose impartiality 
it exaggerated, for objects which the civil authority 
should have decided, and this especially when the 
question was to establish order among the clergy. 

One could only reproach the Russian Govern- 
ment with this, that nothing was refused to the 
Latin Church and clergy, who if they reached that 
stage of deterioration of which we have, in reliance 
on documents whose authenticity is unquestionable, 
given a description, were indebted for it to nothing 
but Rome and her traditionary system. 

At the commencement of the reign of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, the Pope was at length obliged to 
recognise with sorrow the pitiable condition of the 
Bishoprics, the dissolute state of public morality, 
and the decay of the religious sentiment among 
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the population of the Roman rite. A condition so 
lamentable as this could not have been developed 
during the two years of the new reign, when the 
government had as yet taken no important measure 
in relation to ecclesiastical administration, and 
consequently it could be attributed only to the 
anterior organisation of the clergy, based, as we 
have seen, on the Roman Canon Law. Thus the 
testimony of the Court of Rome itself as to the 
justice of our conclusions on the condition of the 
Latin Church in Russia, under the Emperor Alex- 
ander, is but an indirect and involuntary recogni- 
tion of the imperfection of the Roman system, and 
the* unquestionable evil which it has worked, as 
one may well be persuaded, on the religion, the 
clergy, and the population of the Latin rite. 


THE END. 
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A Commentary on the Authorized 


VERSION OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 
Compared with the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrine MSS. 
By Rev. F. H. DUNWELL, Vicar of Hensall-with-Heck, and 
late Hastings Exhibitioner, Queen’s College, Oxford. 


“Tt is convenient to have at hand the variations of text in the three great 
MSS., rendered available to the English reader. The book altogether is an 
honest and a painstaking one; and above all, it is sound in doctrine, and 
boldly holds fast the inspiration of Scripture, and the deeper truths. of the 
Creeds.”—Guardian. 

“The method which Mr. Dunwell has adopted is to give the authorised version 
with the readings of the Sinditic, Vatican, and Alexandrine codices, and Dean 
Alfcrd’s revised translation. . . . He has also enriched his book with a valuable 
collection of notes grammatical, geegraphical, exegetical, and otherwise, which he 
has gleaned from various authors. His own work.is able and painstaking; it 
displays considerable erudition and is thoroughly orthodox.”—Church Times. 

“Mr. Dunwell’s aim has been to combine the ancient faith of the Church with 
the results of modern investigation, and to produce a commentary ‘more Catholic 
in its doctrinal tone’ than some which have appeared in recent times, but, so 
far as we have tried him, he always shows himself honest and fair to those who 
differ from him. And hi: Commentary is simply explanatory, not homiletic. . . 
The extracts are extremely well selected.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘The remarks on the latter portion of the Gospel are full, and very valuable, 
and the author has the singular virtue of selecting from other works what 
is apt for his purpose, and putting his selections in the right place. Occa- 
sionally we have, instead of references to the other Gospels in the usual fashion, 
a Diatessaron touching on certain facts and actions, thus displaying at one glance 
what the Evangelists have written on the subject. This is a capital plan. The 
object of a book of this kind is to give as much within its covers as will keep us 
from having immediate recourse to other books to elucidatethe author’s criticisms ; 
this object is well fulfilled.”—Church Review. 

“<A tentative volume, designed to test what amount of acceptance can 
be found in England for a gloss on Holy Scripture, which shall com- 
bine the very latest results of modern criticism, so far as they are 
really trustworthy and valuable, with the fullest dogmatic teaching of 
the Catholic school, as it has come down through fathers and school- 
men to the present day. Such a work is still lacking.”—Union Review. 

“This is by far the best commentary we have in the English language on 
the fourth Gospel, containing, as it does, many excellencies., It is critical, 
illustrative, exegetical, and devotional. Mr. Dunwell is a patristic scholar, 
and he has brought his reading to bear on the sacred text. His style is 
singularly sharp, clear and emphatic. Nota word too many, not a word too 
few. He has happily combined recent research and criticism with ancient 
spiritual understanding. We heartily commend Mr. Dunwell’s commentary 
to our readers, and hope that a rapid sale will induce him to continue 
his labours and produce commentaries on the other three Evangelists, 
which are, we believe, prepared, and only await encouragement to be pub- 
lished.”—The Sacristy. 
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On Parochial Missions: the New 
Work by the EVANGELIST FATHERS, COWLEY. Con- 
TENTS :—Objects and General Ideas of a Mission—Preparation 
for a Mission—The Exercises of the Mission —General Charac- 
teristics of Mission Preaching, Faults, &c.—Dealing with In-- 
dividuals—Fixing the Results of the Mission—Rules for a 
Novena, or Nine Days’ Intercessions—On the Entrance of the 
Mission Priest—On Crusades—On the Mode of Admission of 
Dissenters into the Church. . 


‘A most convenient and practical little handbook, which embodies the result 
of the best experience which our English clergy have attained in this class of 
parochial work.’—Literary Churchman. 


‘*Written Gnviousty from experience. There will be found very little to excite 
pe although no doubt there are some things which all will not agree in 

king, and other ' practical suggestions which some may judge better done other- 
wise; butthe tone and substance of the great bulk of it will approve itpelf to 
all earnestly religious. people.”—Guardian. 


‘*None surely, haye so good a right, or are better qualified to instruct us on 
the subject of ‘ Parochial Missions’ as the Evangelist Fathers of Cowley, who 
set on foot the great London Mission in 1869. The little book which they have 
put forth under the above mentioned title is replete with practical hints for the — 
conduct of these exceptional efforts, and warnings against mistakes into which 
missioners are liable to fali. There are some excellent remarks to be found here 
about sermons which may be usefully read by every parochial clergyman. As @ 
whole, this small volume may be said to contain pretty nearly all that need be 
said on the subject of which it treats, and supplies sufficient answers to the 
objections which have been made to this kind of religious revival. It lays 
especial stress on the necessity of making a mission thorough when one is held. 
Half-and-half attempts are all but useless.”—Church Times. 


‘*We hope this book will have the widest circulation among the clergy— 
among those who intend to hold a mission—for its advice is invaluable among 
those who at present have no such intention, because it will very likely alter 
their mind; and among all promiscuously, because in it hints will be found 
useful in ordinary ministrations.”—Church Review. 


Price 3s.; by Post, 3s. 3d. 


The Evangelist Inbrary Cate- 


CHISM. By the EVANGELIST FATHERS, Cowley. (Suit- 
able for the Catechist in Church or Sunday Schools.) 
‘*In the field of theological accuracy and clear Catholic teaching, the work has 
no rival in Anglican literature.”—Church Review. 


“Ts an expansion of the Catechism proper, extending to the end of the 
Commandments. It seems thoroughly and well done.”—Guardian. 

**An admirable guide to teachers of Bible classes, and the upper division of 
Sunday Schools. If the first half were mastered previous to Confirmation, and 
the latter subsequently, there would be little danger of young men and women 
falling away to schism or lapsing into practical unbelief.”—Church Herald. 


“Carefully, elaborately, even minutely worked out.”— Literary Churchman, 
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Stories of the Great King. By 
Rey. W. H. B. PROBY, Author of ‘‘ Lessons on the Kingdom.” 


*“ Dealt with eatechetically rather than as mere narratives, It will henceforth 
be quite unnecessary to make wse, as many goed Church people do, of ‘ Line upou 
Line’ or ‘The Peep of Day ’—)hooks of great merit, but unsuitable for Catholic 
children on account of the utterly unsatisfactory manner in which they speak of 
important doctrines of Christianity.”—Church Times. 

‘‘This is one of the most successful of the many recent attempts to provide 
sound religious instruction. To counteract the prejudicial influences of Puri- 
tanical heterodoxy, by educating the lambs of Christ’s flock in sound principles 
of Christianity is a laudable and commendable design, but one that is beset by 
many difficulties; and in the present case the writer has perhaps placed an 
additional obstacle in his path by openly declaring war against two such popular 
favourites as ‘Line upon Line’ and ‘ Peep of Day.’ ’—Church Review. 

““ May be best deseribed as an intentional effort to displace the well-known 
“Line upon Line’ by a book of a similar nature, but different tone, free from 
the special forms of Protestant error which to some extent mar that otherwise 
exceedingly commendable werk.” —Union Review. 

“An outline of the Divine dispensation of Redemption, touching first upon 
the Creation and the Fall, next upon the Divine promise, and then going with 
great fulness into the fulfilment thereof in the Incarnation, so as to exhibit the 
facts of the Lord’s Ministry and Messianic work, with just so much Old 
Testament introduction thereto as may be necessary. When we say that, while 
thoroughly simple, it is yet thoroughly theological ; no deep truth is blinded ; 
its value is very high. %__ Literary Churchman. 


“Ts an exceeding easy lesson-book on the Gospel history, intended to be read 
to very little children.”—Guardian. 


Also, Second Edition. Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


Lessons on the Kingdom for the 


LITTLE ONES. By Rev. W. H. B.PROBY. 


“As perfect as they can be. They are thoroughly sound and sober 
in doctrine, very simple in expression, and of that devout and rea tone 
whick is so desirable and so rare in books of instruction. A text-book for pupil 
teachers, Sunday school teachers, ana tor home use.”—Léterary Churchman. 

“It well merits popularity, and will be found highly useful by all parents 
or the teachers of the young.”—Holy Teachings. 

**Tt would be well indeed if this little book had a large circulation in our 
national schools.”—Church Herald. 

‘*A4 High Church ‘ Peep of Day.’ ”—Hrglish Churchman. 

“Ts a set of instructions on the Church and the first steps of its history. 
We are glad to welcome the second edition.””—Literary Churchman. 

“We can strongly recommend the book to those who desire to instil into the 
minds of young children true principles of Church doctrine and practice as 
exhibited in the Acts of the Apostles, and to lay a good foundation for the 
subsequent teaching of Siaiel histery.”—Church Times. 


Price 3d.; by Post, 34d. 


The Church Catechism made Basy. 


By Rev. W. H. B. PROBY. 


“Very useful to Sunday School teachers, and for the instruction of adults, 
whose early age has been neglected.”— Church Review, 
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Church Stories for the Sundays, 


HOLY-DAYS, & FAST-DAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
_ (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘Church History,’’ &c. 
In Fifteen Parts. Each Part ls.; by Post, 1s.1id. And in 


Hight Thin Vols. Cloth. Each Os. 6d.; by Post, 2s.9d. Or, 
in Four Volumes. Cloth. Hach 5s.; by Post, 5s. 4id. P 
** Single Volumes or Parts may be had. 

“We think mel may say with the strictest truthfulness that amongst the 
almost innumerable stories of a good Church tne which we are thankful to 
have come across of laté years, we have not met with any that for simple 
beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing high teaching in language which 
the young can take in, rival this series.”—Church Work. 

“ Pleasingly written.’”’—Guardian. 

“ For pathos, interest, and incisive inculcation. of Catholic teaching, we have 
seen nothing, at least on this scale, to compare with the ‘short and simple 
annals’ which the author relates.” —Church Times. 

“Popular, and adapted to the highest Catholic teaching. . . . Many is the 
time that we have seen a row of children enchained by these touching and 
instructive narratives.”—Church Review. 

‘‘A series we heartily recommend for parochial and school-lending libraries, 
as containing wholesome and amusing matter.”—Union Review. 


Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 44d. 


A History of the Church. From 


the Bay of Pentecost to the Great Schism between the East, 
and West... Dedicated to Rey. W. J. K. BENNETT, with Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LarrnepaLe. 


“‘Ts a very nice readable book for young people. The narratives of the Per- 
secntions are very well told. The book is free from questions that gender strife.” 
—Pleasant Hours (the National Society’s Magazine). 

‘*A clever attempt to popularize Church History. The great historical facts, 
though of course very briefly told, are not related in the dry and repulsive fashion 
of the compendiums with which we used to be familiar years ago; but are 
relieved by personal sketches of the leading actors, and by notices of the lives 
and legends of the medisval saints with whose names—if no more—every one is 
acquainted, The book is cleverly conceived, and we should think it would be 
popular.” —Literary Churchman. 

* Necessarily deals with its vast subject in very brief fashion; but care has 
been taken to use authorities of reputation, and no events of primary importance 
have been passed over, so that the work does really fill a serious gap in educa- 
tional literature, a function aided by the questions appended.”—Union Review. 

‘* Tn these and the coming days especi:lly, few enterprises are more commend- 
able than to preoccupy the minds of the rising generation with the majestic 
consideration of the kingdom of God existing in the world with the same 
vitality as in the days when St. Paul was about to stand before Cesar. This 
book will add to the author’s reputation.” —Church Review. 

‘“*Few elementary books haye been more wanted than a popular Church 
history, which would state leading facts in an interesting and intelligible 
manner. This desideratum has now been supplied by this book, which we 
can thoroughly recommend as suitabls for schools and families. The writer 
wisely rejects the old idea that the events of the tirst three centuries of our 
era are those only with which we need concern ourselves, and carries on the 
Christian story to the year A.p. 1054. The book is rendered more valuable bya 
set of well-selected questions upon each chapter, which are placed at the end of 
the book. A useful list of the Councils of the Church up to the time of the great 
schism is also given.”——-Church Times. 
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Now Ready. Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 4d. 


Infe of S. Hhizabeth of Hungary. 


Edited by ©. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


(To be followed by the “ Life of S. VINCENT DE PAUL,” 
and others.) 


Price 6s.; by Post, 6s, 5d. 


Bible History (Old Testament). 


From the Foundation I the World to the Return of the Jews 
from Captivity. ByC. A. JONES, Author of ‘Church History ;”’ 
‘“‘Charch Stories for Sundays, &«.;” ‘‘ The Saints of Old,” &e. 


* Digests the historical books of the Old Testament into an easy and continuous 
narrative. It appears that Dr. Neale once brought home from abroad a quaint 
old Flemish work of this kind, intending some day to translate it for his children, - 
im the school of St. Agnes and the orphanage of St. Marvaret, East Grinstead ; 
but bis premature death prevented him from carrying out his design. <A transla- 
tion has, however, been made by the Sisters, and it has formed the foundation of 
this manual. Of that work we can speak in the highest terms. We cordially 
recommend it not only for reading in schools and in the family, but as a 
valuable hint for treating the Old Testament in Sunday Schools with more profit 
than the received method.”—Church Times. 

“A complete outline of Old Testament history.”—Chureh Review. 

‘*Ts expressed in the somewhat colloquial strain of narrative, which seems 
best adapted to children of a particular, but very frequent stamp. The vivid 
picturesqueness of the very words of the Bible itself is the best attraction for 
children that have anv imaginative faculty ; but for the larger number that seem 
destitute of that precious gift, this volume will not fail to be useful, for it helps * 
them out of the hard places with unwearying patience.”— Union Review. 


By same Author, Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 5d. 


Bible History (New Testament). 


*¢ Begins from the time of Alexander the Great, or rather from the end of the 
Captivity, so as to show the connection between the two revelations. The work 
is carried down to St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, as recorded iu the last 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. A great deal of the matter is not of a 
narrative cast, but a simple explanation of the teaching in the gospel parables 
and miracles. Will be found very useful in Sunday schools.”—Union Review. 

“As the authoress goes down to the imprisonment of S. Paul at Rome, it 
may therefore be regarded,as a fitting introduction to her ‘ History of the 
Church,’ with which many of our readers are already familiar. The earlier 
portion of the book is in one sense the most important, as it treats of a 
period rarely dealt with by those who are engaged in the instruction of chil- 
dren; to wit, that which forms the link between the history covered by the 
canonical books of the Old Testament, and that embraced by the writings of 
the New. It is as impossible that young people can have an intelligent idea 
of Bible history in general, without being made familiar with this perlod, as 
it would be for them to acquire a fair general notion of the history of Eng- 
land, if everything were omitted from the reign of Mary to that of Queen 
Anne. The examination questions make the book all the more valuable.”’— 
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Manual for the Children of the. 
CHURCH. By the CHURCH EXTENSION ASSOCIATION. 
Containing :—A Rule of Life—Morning and Evening Prayers 
—Prayers for Various Needs—Hymns—Prayers for certain 


Seasons of the Church—Litanies—Confession—On Holy 
Communion—Spiritual Communion—The Sick & Dying, &c. 


Second Edition, Revised. Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 5d. 


The Fathers of the Church. Being 


the Lives of 8. Clement of Rome—S. Ignatius—S. Polyearp— 
S. Justin—S. Ireneus—Tertullian—S. Clement of Alexandria 
—Origen. By the Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck,” &c. 


“The lives are beautifully narrated: a most judicious selection is made 
among current stories and traditions, and explanatory notes are frequent. 
For the younger generation of Catholies, and for ordinary readers, the book is 
an unquestionable boon.”—Church Review. 

“The author has put together an interesting account of the ‘ Fathers of 
the Chureh, of their acts and writings. In days when the Church Associa- 
tion tells us that Christian ministers are not ‘priests,’ it is interesting toe 
find that a saint writing just after the death of the Apostles, and probably 
while the Temple was standing, deseribes good clergymen as those whe 
‘blamelessly and piously make the offerings.’ Thus far S. Clement, the 
next S. Ignatius, the pupil of S. John, disposes at onee of any notion that 
Protestant theology would have been recognized or even understood by the 
disciples of the Twelve.”—Church Times. 


Price 3s.; by Post. 3s. 2d. 


Apostolie Lordship and the In- 


TERIOR LIFE: A Narrative of Five Years’ Communion 
with Catholic Apostolic Angels. 


“This narrative furnishes a curious chapter in the history of claims which, 
perhaps, excel—in professed Catholicity of intention, but failure in develop- 
ment, and practical assumption of infalibility—any put fourth since the dnys 
of Montanus and the Denatists. It shows how the highest spiritual theory 
may degenerate into a system of officialism and spiritual bondage, entailing 
distress and trial upon the earnest souls who are bound up in it, and loss to 
all of real confidence in personal Communion with a present God and 
Saviour.”’—Pre/ace. ; 

“ He lets his readers behind the scenes a little, and with a eonsiderable 
amount of animus discloses amongst Apostles and Angels the presence of 
red tape.” —Church Heratd. 

“We commend it to the notice of those who being ‘ discontented with the 
apparently hopeless state of Christendom’s divisions,’ and feeling themselves 
unable or unwilling to endure the ‘trials which most certainly await true 
Churchmen here in England,’ are only too ready to rush away from the evils 
they have been called to overcome to encounter those of which they know 
nothing.”—Church Review. 

“Tf the representations of this pamphlet be correct, we do not think that 
Christendom will suffer much by the alleged decay and probable disap- 
aad gh ere long, of the Catholie Apostolic, or Irvingite Chureh.”—Lilerary 

Tortd. 

‘*T have been intending for some time past to express my gladness at your 
deliverance from what is so miserable a sham. I hope that your account may 
open the eyes of some.—Dr. Pusey. 

“Tthank you for your pamphlet, which is evidently full of interest.—Dr. 
Newman. : 

“The Presbyterian tone of part of your book touches me—your work is a 
credit to you.”—Eztract from Letter of a Scotch Presbyterian Minister. 
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Vol. I. Advent to Whitsun Day; Vol.II. Trinity-tide. May 
be had separately, Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 43d. 


A Year with Great Preachers; or, 


FIFTY-TWO SERMONS UPON THE GOSPELS FOR 
EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YEAR. KEdited, from the 
Latin, by Rev. J. M. ASHLEY, 8S. Peter’s, Vere Street. 


“Ts quite an oasis in our work. Very various writers are laid under 
contribution, but all are strongly marked by the one characteristic of deep and 
thorough knowledge of Holy Scripture. For actual use in sermon writing these 
sermonets will be best treated as follows :—Let one of them (or part of une) be 
taken as the basisofa sermon. Then let the application, or hortatory portion be 
added so as to suit the preacher’s immediate purpose and actual congregation. 
The same remark may be wade as to the introduction. So used, and so made 
the preacher’s own, they may serve as valuable aids to many a clergyman in ‘ 
acquiring the art of sermon writing.” —Jviterary Churchman. 

“Tf compared with sketches of sermons such as those recently put forth, 
admirable as those are, these will take superior rank, even as sermon-helps. 
But it is to non-preaching readers that we commend these sermons in their 
integrity. They are such sermons as such readers will count model. Such an 
epithet may well be applied to them, if brevity, together with order, plainness, 
and very often wealth of thought, always nervousness and aptness of i]lustration, 
are deserving of it. Wethank Mr. Ashley fora delightful book.”—Church Review. 

‘* They are eminently full and suggestive discourses. Closeness of thought, 
bold illustrative use of Scripture, and force of personal application, are the 
distinguishing features.”—Union Review. 

“ Translations from discourses of the most remarkable preachers of the post- 
medizval period—a time when sacred oratory was at its acme.”—Sacristy. 


Also, by the same Author. Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 6d. 


A Festwal Year with the Great 


PREACHERS; or, Twenty-eight Sermons for the Festivals 
Throughout the Year. 


“Hasan interesting preface on early preaching, and also sketches of the preachers 
in this volume. The sermons have been judiciously selected, and our clerical 
readers will find this a charming as well as a useful book.”—Church Review. 

‘* Hight and twenty condensed sermons for the Festivals from the little-known 
Latin preachers of the Continent, of dates varying from the thirteenth century 
downwards. It is prefaced by an account of the lives and works of those whose 
writings are drawn upon, and it is a really curious and valuable contribution to 
our Sermn literature. For force, beauty, and raciness, these specimens are 
very remarkable ; and when one considers the time and labour which their pre- 
paration must have cost their editor, our debt to him is increased.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

“When we mention that discourses by such famous preachers as Henry 
Harphius, Gabriel Biel, 5. Vincent Ferrer, Matthew Faber, and Joseph de 
Barzia are included in the volume, we shall have said enough to irduce all who 
have any acquaintance with the bibliography of homiletics to procure and study 
its contents.”— Union Review 

“This volume is enriched with a sketch of the characteristi; style of each 
of the authors laid under contribution ; and oue great value of Mr. Ashley’s 
work as a whole, apart from its intrinsic merits, is that it will serve to intro- 
duce the clergy to a number of homiletic writers of a past age, commonly but 
little known.”—Church Times. 


(NB) 
Price, 5s.; by Post, 5s. 4d. 


The Little Ones in Sunday Schools; 


OR, A NEW AND INTERESTING WAY OF TEACHING 
HOLY SCRIPTURE TO YOUNG CHILDREN. With 
Thirty-six Hymns set to Music. (Part I.) Edited by Rev. 
W. W. LA BARTE. 


“Tt is designed to impress on teachers a lesson they rarely take in, never 
to allow an answer to be given which will fit another than that actually asked, 
and therefore great pains have been taken to embody the salient parts of 
every query in the reply. If clergymen would buy this book, and themselves 
examine their Infant Sunday School Teachers out of it, the latter would be 
made much more efficient, and their classes more of a reality than is the 
case at present in a majority of cases.”—Union Review. 

“* Several of the stories are charmingly rendered ; among them some of con- 
siderable difficulty for childish minds. If those who use the book do but 
preserve the simple, loving spirit and style which all- must recognise and 
appreciate in it, their instruction will probably sustain no injury from havirz 
some amount of originality.”—Church Work. 

‘‘The Scripture narratives are told in simple language, and, speaking generally, 
well applied.”—Church of England Sunday School Magazine. 

“* Appears wel) calculated to fulfil its object.”—- Church Times. 5 

‘‘ Compiled for the use of infant-school teachers and mothers, and we are sur% 
it is the fruit of experience and practice conscientiously appropriated. Will be 
found a most invaluable help. The book is greatly to be recommended.”—Church 

Review. : 


Second Edition. With- Photographs. 7s. 6d.; by Post, 8s. 


Spanish Towns and Spanish Pie- 
TURES. By Mrs. W. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


‘¢We commend the book, not as a substitute for, but as a companion to Ford’s 
admirable Hand-book.”—Notes and Queries. 

*« Interesting and attractive. We confidently recommend it.”—Graphie. 

**A book of much interest, and one too which future travejlers in Spain may 
find of value. Mrs. Tollemache writes pleasantly, gracefully, and unaffectedly, 
so ‘hat what she calls ‘an unpretending manual’ is in reality a very interesting 
traveller’s guide book.”—Art Journal. 

“A pleasant volume, which we recommend ail intending tourists to stow away 
in their knapsacks as a useful companion. To readers also who have never been 
in Spain, and are never, likely to visit it, however strong may be their desire, 
Mrs. Tollemache’s volume will give great pleasure ”—Atheneum 

“By no means exhaustive, or perfectly free from inaccuracies, but genuine 
throughout, and giving a pleasure akin to that of actual travel.”"—Guwardian. 

‘* Nothing to our knowledge has been priduced so acceptable to the tourist in 
Spain since the Hand-book of the late Mr. Ford.”— Orchestra. 

** Anybody who travels through Spain, and goes into the picture galleries, and 
takes with him Mrs, Tollemache’s book, will have the feeling of being in company 
with an accomplished and instructed critic, who has much to say, but who says 
only what is actually necessary. This isthe perf: ction of all authorship—to make 
the reader wish for more.”—The Press and St. James's Chronicle. 

“Tf any of our readers are contemplating a tour in Spain, or wish to know 
what is to be seen in that country, they wili find much in this book to awaken 
their interest.”—Record. 

“‘Mrs. Tollemache in our judgment shows herself worthy to write of the very 
scenes which inspired the magic pen of Washington Irving in his most fortunate 
and felicitous mood. We know no higher praise,”—Globe. 


Cao) 
Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


Ponder and Pray: The Penitent’s 


PATHWAY. Translated by the Rev. F. HUMPHREY. 

“Most serviceably meets a special need. The first difficulty mission-priests 
have to overcome is toteach the very principle of repentance, and to convince 
of sin. They will find a valuable help in this little book.”—Church Review. 

“A very striking little book. We should think it might be used with 
advantage for reading at cottage lectures or in Missionrooms. The ‘histories’ 
are often very much to the point indeed, and are such as would arrest the 
attention of any hearers. For our own parts we could wish that preaching, 
as a whole, were more of the simple, downright, honest character which 
comes out in this unpretending little book.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘*Brief exhortations on Sin, Death, Eternity, Delayed Repentance, &c., 
are interspersed with telling anecdotes and solemn reflections. The trans- 
lator of these pages deserves the thanks of every parish priest for having 
given an English dress to such forcible language as cannot fail to bear fruit 
and lead many to ‘ consider their ways.’”—Church Times. 


Price ls., by Post, ls. ld. 


Avrillon’s Devotions at the Blessed 
SACRAMENT. (Translated), 


“Of all the devotional writers who have become favourites in England, 
none has established such a hold upon the affections of devout minds as 
Avrillon. This little volume is quite up to the mark of those which doubtless 
most of our subseribers know full well.”—Literary Churchman. 

“The name of Avrillon is a host in itself: it is a guarantee for very great 
earnestness of devotion . for very great simplicity and very great reality. We 
do not often get some 160 or 170 pages of genuine Catholic prayers or medi- 
tations in a prettily bound little volume for a shilling.”— Church Review. 

“ Avrillon is sure to be popular with those who desire bouks of fervid and 
chastened piety, and we gladly welcome this, which is not an Altar Manual, 
but, a collection of meditations, admirably suited to promote faith and love 
towards the great mystery of the Holy Eucharist.”— Union Review. 

_** A most invaluable treatise of devotion is to be found in ils translation. 
Dr. Pusey has familiarized Anglo-Catholics with some of the beauties of this 
saintly writer; but the more we use the little book before us, the more 
marvellous does it seem that such a mine of piety should have remained so 
long unexplored by compilers of manuals of devotion.”—Church Times. 


Price 1ls.; by Post, 1s. ld. 


Pharisaic Proselytism: A Forgotten 
CHAPTER IN EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. By Rev. 
R. F. LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L. 


‘Will add even to Dr. Littledale’s well-deserved fame. In it we find a most 
piquant combination of rare scholarship and native wit. The application of the 
arguments of the Jewish proselytisers in the early Church to their Ultramontane 
imitators of the present day, is carried out with the skill of a master in the art of 
satire. We promise cur readers an hour of keen amusement, tempered with 
much information, most interesting and valuable, if they secure this pamphlet. 
There is probably not another|man in England who unites the varied powers of 
learning, humour, and quiet irony that are displayed on every page of it. It 
positively sparkles and effervesces in a modest way with fun, the fun of agentle- 
man, a wit, and a scholar.”—Church Times. 

‘‘He has worked out a clever parallel between the arguments of the Jews in 
relation to the Catholic Christians in Arian times and those of Dr. Manning and 
the ‘insolent and aggressive faction’ now, in relation to Anglicans.” — Guardian.’ 
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WORKS BY REV. W. J. E. BENNETT. 


Price 7s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 


‘¢ Mission” Sermons at S. Paul's 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, in 1869. By Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT. 


“They are distinctively sermons, not essays. Each has its one idea—quite 
e1ough ior asermon that is asermon, And that idea is turned round and round, 
and driven home with a reality and plainness which few men would have dared 
to use, but which many willbe encouraged to adopt, now that they see how 
Mr. Bennett has succeeded in it.”—Literar y Churchman. 

“ Plain truths in plain words. Itisa sober, earnest, and practical exhortation 
t) repentance.”—Guardian. 

““They are replete from beginning to end with the greatest power and 
eloguence, and even without reference to the memorable occasion on which 
taney were delivered must live as but few sermons do live.”—Church Review. 

“Very useful reading for clergymen who wish to put important truths in a 
forcible manner before fairly educated town congregations.”—Union Review. 

“Tt was said at the time that- these addresses were very telling, and now we 
come to read them we do not wonder that they were so.”—Church Times. 


Fifth Edition, 1s.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 


A Plea for Toleration in the 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. W. J. H. BENNETT. 


“Tet the whole kingdom, from the Sovereign to the lowest and least of her 
rational subjects, ponder well over Mr. Bennett’s letter.”—S. G. 0. in the Times. 

** Deserves to be carefully read. Mr. Bennett, however remote in his views 
from the Evangelical or Low Church party, is honest and outspoken, and he 
ayowedly follows what he conscientiously believes.” —Hvening Star. 


Price 6d.; by Post, 7d. 


Obedience to the Lesser, (The 


STATE ;) DISOBEDIENCE TO THE GREATER, (THE 
CHURCH:), By Rev. W. J. EH. BENNETT. 


““A vigorous pamphlet: likely to produce some sensation.”—Church News. 
** His main principle every one will agree with.”—Church Review. 


Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


State Interference im Matters 


SPIRITUAL: A Reprint from the ‘‘ Remains of Richard 
Hurrell Froude.’ Preface by Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT. 


“ <Froude’s Remains’ is a somewhat rare book now. There is sucha mass 
of vigorous thought in it so keenly and incisively expressed—and Mr. Ben- 
nett deserves all thanks for reprinting this portion of it. Written three-and- 
thirty years ago, it reads like a prophecy.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Able and vigorous.”—Church Times. 

“Mr. Hurrell Froude wrote with a breadth of view and warmth of pure 
feeling, which made his ‘ Remains’ the most telling work of the day. And it 
is no small praise to Mr. Bennett to say that his Preface does not suffer by 
comparison with Froude’s words.”—Church Review. 
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THE CHURCH AND DISSENT. 


Che Church's Broken nity. 
Epitep sy Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froomet-Seuwoop. 


Each of the first Three Volumes 8s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 


Vou. I., PRESBYTERIANISM AND IRVINGISM. 

Vou. Il., ANABAPTISM, INDEPENDENCY, AND QUAKERS. 
Vou. Ill., ON METHODISM AND THE SWEDENBORGIANS. 
Vou. IV., ON ROMANISM, 4s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 10d. 
Vou. V.. ROMANISM (Concluded), 4s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 10d. 


“The above volumes contain a history of dissenting sects from a High 
Church point of view; and wherever possible the various communities are 
allowed to tell their own tale, through their authorised representatives. 
Means are thus afforded in the work itself for checking the author’s con- 
clusions.”—The Orchestra. 

“ The volume which contains the most attraction to our minds is the sketch 
on Methodism. We must give the writer credit for collecting together more _ 
facts relating to the domestic and familiar life of Mr. Wesley than can be 
found in any other work of the same extent.”—Bible Christian (Methodist) 
Magazine. 

“These volumes will have a double usefulness. First, they will instruct 
Church people as to what are the distinguishing tenets of Separatists, and 
so enable Churchmen to point out to candid Dissenters the precise errors 
under which they labour. Secondly, they will show Churchmen that the dis- 
tinctions between Church and Dissent are not only differences of discipline, 
but of doctrine also; that the divergences of doctrine are deep and far- 
reaching: and that the Churchman hasindeed much to be thankful for, in 
having been born andbred, baptized and taught, in the true Communion. 
Such a book as this has long been a great desideratum.’—Literary 
Churchman. 

“The accounts are clear and comprehensive, written in a spirit of charity 
no less than fidelity; giving each sect full credit for all the good, however 
perverted, which may specially characterise its system.”’—Church Review, 

“Vol. IV. of ‘The Church’s Broken Unity’ is principally upon the Papal 
Supremacy, and, indeed, very properly so, as this is by far the most impor- 
tant question between ourselves and the Roman communion. The original 
independence of the Church in these Islands of the see of Rome is shown 
with great plainness and perspicuity; and passages from Holy scripture and 
the Fathers, with many events in Ecclesiastical History, are brought forward 
with great facility, learning, and fairness, to show the inconsistency of the 
pretensions which have been put forth, especiaily by Ultramontanes, in be- 
half of the supremacy of the see, the Primacy of which is not denied. We 
need scarcely say that throughout the volume there is nothing calculated to 
wound the feelings of the most sensitive Roman Catholic.”—Union Review. 

“These papers on Dissetit have a practical value, for’now that a temper of 
inquiry has shown itself ,so strongly in Nonconformist circles, and that a 
current of secession towards the Church has evidently set in, it is of the 
greatest moment that every clergyman should know exactly the distinctive 
tenets of each sect, that he may understand what truth is embodied in them, 
what is chiefly lacking, what are the probable difficulties each kind of 
Dissenter feels in submitting to the Church, and what are the most powerful 
attractions in the several cases.”—Church Times. 
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THE UNION REVIEW: 


_ A MAGAZINE OF . 
Catholic Literature and Art. 


By CoNnTRIBUTORS OF 
THE ANGLICAN, GREEK, AND ROMAN CHURCHES. 
In Bi-monthly Nos., 2s. each; by Post, 2s. 2d. 
Annual Subscription, (in advance,) 12s. 


Every exertion will be used, for the time to come, to maintain 
the hold the *‘ UNION Review” has made upon members of each 
of these three great Communions; to relain the service of those 
contributors who have hitherto aided the REVIEW by their 
assistance; and to secure the help of other eminent writers 
whenever practicable and desirable. 

The ‘‘UNION Review” stands alune as a Church Magazine 
advocating definite Church principles: and it is to be hoped that a 
more liberal support may be extended to it, so that it may generall 
be accepted not only as the unflinching exponent of the Faith of the 
Undivided Church, and the sincere and hearty advocate of the 
cause of Corporate Re-union,—but also as the only Theological 
Review existing in which Catholic principles can be definitely 
stated and upheld by English and other Churchmen. 

The Volume for 1872 is Ready, Price 13s. 6d.; Postage, 1s. 

* .* To those who will take a complete Sets of the Snconn SERIES, 
that i is from the year 1866 to 1871 inclusive, (the First Serres is 
quite out of print), may have the six Volumes direct from the 
PUBLISHER only, at a nett Cash reduced Price of £2. 5s. 

Price 4s. 6d.; by Post, 4s. 9d. 


Church and No Church:  deing 


Papers on the Leading Church Subjects of the Day. By Rev. 
A. H. HORH, late Senior Chaplain to the Forces, Dover. 
“We have not for a long time seen a book so well adapted for parochial 
libraries, and for putting into the hands of fairly intelligent middle-class 
people who want to get a compendious view of the nature of the contempo- 
raneous religious movements within the Anglican pale. Mr. Hore is par- 
ticularly explicit on the subject of the weight to be attached to Episcopal 
and Privy Council pronouncements, and his book is more likely to be useful 
to the flock than acceptable to its chief pastors.”—Union Review. 
“This is a book for the times, and we hope will be widely circulated. Itis 
well adaptedffor parochial libraries.”—Vhurch Review. 


Stitched 6d.; by Post, 64d.; Cloth, ls. 6d.; by Post, 1s. ‘73d. 


John Wesley and Modern Wesley- 


ANISM. 


“This able and excellent pamphlet by Mr.-Hockin, rector of Phillack, 
Cornwall, we can cordially recommend. It brings out in a clear and telling 
manner the contrast suggested in the title, and shows that the best antidote 
to Wesleyanism is a study of Wesley’s works. The whole pamphlet com- 
bines vivacity with instruction, and will be found a valuable aid in parishes ~ 
where Wesleyanism abounds, »__Literary Churchman. 


eto) 
Price 4s.; by Post, 4s. 4d. 


The Liturgical “ Meason yy.” 


Being a Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of 
Common Prayer. By ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A., Rector. 
of Culmington, Salop; Author of ‘‘ Homse Sermons,” &e. 


“Ts by far the best little manual on the Book of Common Prayer that we 
have met with. It condenses all the matter of Wheatley, Palmer, Blunt, 
Procter, and other of our best liturgical authorities, with additional expla- 
natory comment, into a compendious and popular form. Small and pro- 
portionately cheap as the volume is, it comprises a remarkably full and aceu- 
rate glossary of theological and ecclesiastical terms.”—EHcelestastic. 

“We are much pleased with this book. We rejoice to see the Bishop of 
Oxford’s protest against the profane and shocking novelty of Evening Com- 
munions given.”—Church Review. 


“This is on the whole a good and useful book. Those who want a reverent 
and sensible statement of what are called. High-Church views, expressed in 
plain and popular language, will find it here.”—Contemporary Review. 

“ A useful book, containing many valuable explanations and much sound 
information ; so that it will be found useful for school prizes, village libraries, - 
and general parochial edification.”—Union Review. 

“We have here a sensible and compact little commentary on the Prayer 
Book, such as might well be put into the hands of pupil-teachers, national 
schoolmasters, or young people after confirmation.’—Literary Churchman. 


Second Edition, price 4s.; by Post, 4s. 4d. 


Che Ritual * Reason CUypy :” 


Being 450 Ritual Explanations. By CHARLES WALKER. 
Author of ‘‘ Liturgy of the Church of Sarum,” &c. 


‘By far the best work we have seen from the pen of Mr. Walker. 
At a time like the present it is especially valuable.”—Church Review. 

“We should imagine that this book is destined, to bear a conspicuous 
part in the great Ceremonial movement now going on around us. . . 
Written with great clearness; arranged with order and system; full 
of information, well compressed and unostentatiously put forth; it is 
a volume which more than any other with which we are acquainted 
will be useful both to clergy and laity.”—Church News. 


“We know of no volume so admirably calculated to remove prejudice, 
to enlighten the partially-informed, and to direct inquirers into safe 
channels. No doubt it will become a standard authority.”—Union Review. 

“Asa companion to the Service-books by Dr. F. G. Lee for the use of 
those who admire the ceremonial which their editor recommends, as well as 
for those who wish to be enlightened about it without adopting it, we may 
mention ‘ The Ritual Reason Why.’ ”—@uardian. 


“An extremely valuable work, Its object is to give a concise rationale of 
Ceremonial worship. It is,in fact,a complete handbook of Ritualism. A 
copious index in no small degree adds to its value. Woodcuts are freely used, 
illustrating the vestments appertaining to public worship.”—Church Times. 


“Tt is a manual of the rationale of Symbolism and Ceremonialism, and 


Liturgicism, got together with very great pains and assiduity ”—Christian 
Remembrancer. 
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In Cloth, 4s. In Morocco, 7s. 6d. to12s.6d. Postage, 3d. 


The Services of the Church, 


ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
CHURCH OF SARUM. Edited by CHARLES WALKER, 
Author of the ‘‘ Liturgy of Church of Sarum,” &e. 


This book contains the Services of Matins, Evensong, Litany, Holy 
Communion, Baptism, Confirmation, Solemnization of Matrimony, 
Visitation and Unction and Communion of the Sick, Burial of the 
Dead, Funeral and other Mortuary Celebrations, Churching of 
Women, with the Hymns, Introits, and Graduals, Sequences or Tracts. 
for each Sunday and Festival in the Year. 

“By way of making easy the application of pre-Reformation rubrics to 
modern use, the Prayer Bock is published with the Sarum rubrics inter- 
polated into it wherever ‘they can be. The principle of the combination is, 
that everything not forbidden, and capable in the letter of the book of being 
added to the present Prayer Book and its rubrics, was so added in fact, 
immediately after the change from the Sarum book to our own, until time 
brought about its disuse, and ought to be added now.”—Guardian. 

“Ts by far the most important publication the Catholic Revisionist school 
have yet put forth.”—Church Review. ° 

“Mr. Walker has done his work with painstaking care, great literary 
abillty, earnest sincerity, and with considerable success.”—Union Review. 


Price 6d.; by Post, 7d. 


Lasting versus Hvenng Com- 


MUNION. By F.H. D. 


“This temperate but ably written pampblet should be read and lent by those 
who wish to be informed, or to inform others.” —Church Review. 

“Ts a valuable compendium of the teaching of the Fathers, the rule of the 
Catholic Church, and the Canons of Councils on Fasting Communion. The quota- 
tion from Jeremy Taylor will weigh with Anglicans.’—Church Times. 

‘¢ An able pamphlet—which might well be sent to every one who acknowledges 
himself to be a priest in communion with the Anglican Church.” —Church Herald. 

“The testimony of the early Church, and successive centnries downwards 
to medizval times, to the’ universal practice of receiving the Holy Communion 
fasting, is here eollected.”—Guardian 


Illustrated. Price 1ls.; by Post, 1s. ld. 


Only a Ghost. By Irenzus the Deacon. 


“‘ Depicts a deacon of the fourth century going the rounds of several London 
churches, and being anything but edified with the form of Christianity which 
meets his unseen criticism.’—Union Review. 

“Tt will well repay perusal ; not merely to pass away an idle half-hour, but as 
affording scope for deep reflection on various hints thrown out.”—Church Herald. 

“A very amusing jeu desprit.”—Literary Churchman. 

“This jeu desprit sets forth how a deacon of the fourth century returns to 
earth again, and how in divers particulars he discovers that Anglican practice is 
hardly so ‘ primitive’ as some would boast it is.”—Church Review. 
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Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 6d. 


Plan Words on the Psalms. As 


Translated in the Prayer Book. By MARY EK. SIMPSON, 
Author of ‘* Ploughing and Sowing.” 


“T am too conscious of the presumption of allowing my name to be in any 
way associated with that of the authoress, whose work might well stand with- 
out any such feeble support as I can give it. But as she is very anxious to 
have some clerical imprimatur, I cannot refuse her mine, little as its weight 
must be. May this book be blest to many. W. Wansuam How. 


“These ‘ Words’ are so very plain and simple that any one who can read 
will be able to understand them. The more obvious difficulties in the in- 
terpretation of the Psalter are explained in a very intelligible manner; add 
to this that the print is clear and good. The book might find, therefore with 
advantage, a corner in any parochial library.”—Church News. 


Price 7s. 6d.: by Post, 8s. 


The Armenian Church. A Sketch of 


the History, Liturgy, Doctrine, and Ceremonies, of this Ancient 
Nationa] Church. By E. F. K. FORTESCUE. 


**Tt is a good while since we met with a more interesting book... Dr. Neale’s 
translation of this Liturgy has been carefully revised, re-edited, and annotated 
with the assistance of Armenian prelates of high rank.”—Church Times. ; 

“A monograph, which has been long needed by theological students. Mr. 
Fortes:ue’s timely and useful labours have been supplemented by the erudite 
pen of Mr. S. ©. Malan, our English Mezzofanti, whose familiarity with different 
Oriental tongues is as wide and accurate as it is uncommon.”—Union Review. 

‘““This liturgy which Dr. Neale, the greatest liturgical anthority of the day, 
considered the most dignified, extant rite, is one of the most beautiful, and 
substantially the most Oriental of all existing liturgies.—Church Review. 

“This work was commenced with the idea of producing their [Armenian] 
Liturgy in a language that with them has become vernacular, but the author 
‘was advised to add to this such an account as would convey some idea to 
English people generally as to the position of this ancient and Apostolic 
Church, which has for so many years remained isolated from the rest of 
Christendom. The Armenian Church appears to have had few faults, but 
many misfortunes. .... The holy Eucharist is celebrated with unleavened 
bread: ...3 the wine unmixed with water. The laity receive in both kinds. 
The cope is the altar vestment. Though a good part of the volume isof anti- 
quarian interest, yet what remainsis most valuable.”—Literary Churchman. 


Four Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 10d. 


The Holy Hastern Church 


A POPULAR OUTLINE OF ITS HISTORY, DOC- 
TRINES, &c. Preface by Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


**A clear and handyaccount of Oriental Christendom. There are few to whom 
it will not be welcome and most serviceable.” —Literary Churchman. 

**Tf the lessons to be learned from this book are but popular and conversa- 
tional, rather than deep and learned, yet this book will serve as a supplement to 
more elaborate treatises.”—Church Review. 

*‘ A valuable little treatise.’—Church Times. 

“<The illustrations are effective and definite; and few persons, unless they 
have made the subject of the Oriental Communions their special study would 
rise from its perusal without acknowledging that a considerable amount of in- 
formation has been conyeyed in a small compass.”—Church Herald. 
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Price, Hach Volume, ‘7s. 6d.; by Post, 8s. 


The Night Hours of the Church: 


VOl.1L: ik the Matin Office from Advent to Trinity. 
Vol. ike For Trinity-tide. Arranged partly by Dr. NEALE, 
and completed by Members of St. Margaret’s, East Grinsted. 


‘The reasons given why Dr. Neale adopted the Roman Matin Office rather 
than that of Salisbury, are:—viz. the careful revision to which the former had been 
subjected, while the English use had enjoyed no such advantage. We are very 
glad to welcome this new addition to our store of office-books in English, and’ 
have no doubt many will profit by the opportunity of acquainting themselves 
with the details of this noble Matin service book. Those who have never studied 
the ancient services have little idea of the treasury of Scriptural knowledge which 
is to be opened to them in the choice of Lessons, and in the Antiphons and 
Responses. The beauty, too, of those Lessons which are not from Holy: 
Scripture is often very striking.”—Literary Churchman. 


Cheaper Edition. Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 5d. 


Sancta Clara on the Thirty- nine 
ARTICLES. 


“Nothing can be fairer in theological controversy then Sancta CLARA; hiv 
Commentary on the ‘ Articles,’ from a Roman Catholic point of view, being 
especially interesting. It is believed that this remarkable Treatise formed the 
basis of Mr. Newman’s Tract No. 90."—British Mu uguzine. 

“‘ft is impossible to over-estimate the enlarged views that must follow upon 
the careful and thoughtful study of this noble work of Saneta Clara. It will 
carry a stronger conviction with it than T’ract 90, because it is more naturally 
put together ; because it appeals more unreservedly to the teaching of the 
Unwersal Church ; and because its spirit and temper is so gentle, mild, and 
loving.” —Church Review. 

‘‘Tt is a serviceable publication. Even on purely bibliographical eonsidera- 
tions it has a high value.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


Cheaper Edition. Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 5d., with Intro- 
duction by Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., of Clewer. 


The LInturgy of the Church of 


SARUM. Translated from the Latin. By CHARLES 
WALKER, Author of ‘ Ritual Reason Why?” &e. 


“Tt is thoroughly deserving of careful attention. All who profess to follow 
the rule of the Church of England should strive to be Anglicans indeed. In 
such a strife they could not study a more useful and practical book The Notes 
and Explanations throw a vast amount of light on the rules and aiecrae of 
the Prayer Book.”—Union Review. 

“This, so far as we know, is the first complete version into English of the 

Sarum Liturgy—that is of Oxpinary and Canon of the Mass, as it existed and 
was used in England from the days immediately succeeding the Norman Con- 
quest to the eve, or rather the morrow, of the Reformation, to the accession, that 
is, of Edward VL, and from the accession to the death of Queen Mary. 
One of the highest purposes which an early book can answer is to supply the 
defects, explain the obscurities, and settle the uncertainties of a later; and it 
would be much cause of congratulation to Mr. Walker if, in translating the old 
Sarom Liturgy, he had eontributed to amend, improve, and simplify, not the 
text, but the use of the English Church of to-day.”—Christian Remembrancer. 


(17 ) 
Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


The Babel of the Sects and the 


@ 
UNITY OF PENTECOST. By Rev. H. T. EDWARDS, 
Vicar of Carnarvon. 

‘<We know of no book more likely to convince an intelligent and earnest 
achismatic, and we heartily recommend the careful study of it to the clergy also, as 
affording a most valuable help towards dealing with Dissenters.”—Church Review. 

‘“«These sermons are specially notable for their simple directness and force. 
Plainness of speech is their power. Their exposure of the artifices by which 
modern Dissent maintains itself is scathing in its calm power, without being in 
the least bitter or polemical.”—Literary Churchman. 

“<Tt will be found of great use to those who have to deal with Nonconformists ; 
either to lend or te supply matter for lectures or conversations.” —Church Times. 


Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, Qs. 9d. 


Sermons on a part of the Parable 


OF THE PRODIGAL SON:—THE RETURN TO THE 
FATHER. By Rev. T. HANCOCK, 8. Stephen’s, Lewisham. 
<«They are weighty and thoughtful, and put some of the spiritual problems in 

a fresh and clear light.””—Tnion Review. 

‘« We can cordially recommend this volume of sermons. They are theughtful, 
earnest, and eminently practical. Catholic in the truest sense of the word, they 
are well calculated to bring home to the heart and conscience the full meaning 
of such terms as sins, repentance, confession, absolution.” —Literary Churchman. 

“A very thoughtful series. ‘They are good reading, and will supply plenty 
of thoughts, as they are evidently the fruit of plenty of studious research 
and ef a careful digesting of materials gathered from a variety of sources. 
They were worth publishing.”—Church Times. cs 


“The Rev. T. Hancock shows decided ability. He orders his topies well, 
and now ané4 then rises inte quiet earnestness.”—Nenconformist. 


Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 6d. 


Instructions on the Parables of 


OUR LORD. Bv Rey. J. B. WILKINSON, Author of 
“Daily Readings,” &c. Preface by Rev. T. CARTER. 


“A new volume of sermons on the Parables is rather a hard task to 
accomplish, considering the manifold handling the subject has reeeived from 
all sides. However, the Rev. J. B. Wilkinson produces a really good, fresh, 
yet sound exposition of them. Is thoroughly recommendable.”—Guardian. 

“ We can vouch for this book that it,is read by the class of persons for whom 
it is written, and this is no mean distinctien in these days, when so much is 
written of this kind which never will be read.”—Church Review. 

“The Parables of our Lord aye too often neglected by preachers, and regarded 
as the ‘refuge of the destitute’ in the matter of sermons. To select them as the 
subject-matter of a book, to treat them with unaffected ability and charming 
simplicity, and then to dedicate the work to servants and the poor, marks to us 
a character very engaging. This has been done by the author. The Preface 
commends, but not too highly, their devout practical character.”—Church Times. 

“<We have rarely met withia more useful book.”—Jehn Bull. 

<<‘ Very good specimens of plain preaching,—and of that kind in which solid 
teaching is conveyed as well as exhortation.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘‘ Useful for district visitors aud others to read to the sick and aged poor, and 
thus fill up a serious void in the Church literature of the day.”— Union Review. 

“His instructions are excellent, and form models of what such teaching 
ae be. Well fitted for lay readers to use for Cottage Lectures.”—Church 
Fleraid. 


Cc 


CAs) 
8vo.,572 pages. Price 16s.; by Post, 17s. 


The Validity of the Holy Orders 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAINTAINED. 
By Rev. F.G. LEE, D.C.L., F.S.A. All Saints’, Lambeth. 


* Literally bristles with faots and references: which it will pehore the Roman 
Communion either to disprove, or else to admit the validity of Anglican 
Orders.”— Church Review. 

‘A most precious contribution to Re-union literature.”—Church Herald. 

““We have read carefully Dr. Lee’s work on Anglican Orders, and would 
re ommend it to all who desire to know what learned Anglicans have to say 
in defence of their validity. This work is very complete, and, no doubt, will 
be henceforth the standard library book on the subject.’ » Catholic Opinion. 

“We have to thank Dr. Lee for a very painstaking work. He has worked 
ha dand industriously to get together, and to arrange the multifarious infor- 
mation that bears on his subject. And he has added some new information 
to that already collected. And the drift of his book and summary of its 
arvument, undoubtedly put the question on its right footing.’ "— Guardian. 

“No other work on Anglican Orders has any pretensions to compare with 
Dr. Lee’s cn this head, either in cOpiousness or cogency, and if it had gone no 
further than this part of the subject, it would*nevertheless have thereby estab- 
lished its reputation and value.” —Union Review. 


Price 2s.; by Post, Qs. 2d. 


The Little Way of Paradise. 


From the Italian of the Blessed Leonard of Port Maurice. 

‘The meditations in this little book have all that strange force which so many 
of its kind derive from an intense and most definite realising of the material 
aspects of the matters before you. Thus the eternal sufferings, the worthless- 
ness of Time as compared with Eternity, the details of fhe Passion, are dwelt 
upon with an almost terrible disinctness.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘« Simple, devout, and direct in character; and from the large, bold type, 
specially adapted for the sick and aged ,"— Union Keview. 

‘¢ The very brief sentences in which the thoughts are cast makes this a bock 
really of meditations, and not merely of spiritual reading. If used properly 
cannot fail to leave a mark for good upon the soul.” —Church Times. 

‘* As to the general scope and character of these Meditations, the language is 
so simple that, however weighty the import of these eternal truths, the most 
illiterate person can scarcely tail to profit by this exposition.” —Church Herald. 


Price 3s.; by Post, 3s. 3d. 


Resurgam, and other Verses. By 


the late G. FREDERIC JACKSON. Edited, with a short 
Biography, by his Brother, Rev. H. MARSHALL JACKSON. 


‘‘The verses are refined. religious, and thoroughly genuine. The sketch of his 
life is written with excellent taste.”—Church Work. 

““The verses are good, and the biography is exquisite. It would be very 
valuable in a Jivrary for young men, as an example of real and uvobtrusive 
sanctity in ordinary life. We hope that there are many such examples among us 
of ‘hidden saints.’”—Literary Churchman. 

‘* A good book in every sense of the word.”—Church Review. 

‘* A touching biographical sketch by his brother, of one who, being a layman | 
in busy professional life, yet labuured much in Church ways fcr his Saviour. His 
rere snow that he might have achieved poetical reputation had he sought it.”— 
Guardian 


(3520 et) 
Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 9d. 
Athanasius contra Munduwm. A 


Letter to Convocation, in Defence of the Athanasian Creed. 
By Rev. Dr. IRONS, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Rector of 
8. Mary’s, Woolnoth. 


“Pleads forcibly in behalf of the threatened Creed, and combats the 
positions of Mr. Ffoulkes with much readiness and vigour. His own view 
is that the document is substantially of the fourth century, and represents 

. the apology and statement of belief made by 8. Athanasius when at Rome, 
and he very justly dwells on the place of honour given to it by the EHastern 
Church to the present day, by including it in the Horologian, which would 
never in all probability have happened if the least suspicion of its being a 
late Western forgery had ever dawned in the Greek mind....To us the 
most cogent argument of Dr. Irons, that which is in truth decisive of the 
controversy, if argued out on its merits is that to rescind the Athanasian 
Symbol is to retract necessary steps in the evolution of doctrine. We 
commend his weighty vindication to attentive perusal.—Union Review. 

‘““We hope this volume will be widely read.”—Church Review. 

~* Deserves reading from its incisiveness.”—Sacristy. 

“‘Dr. Irons makes good his position with force and clearness. His collection 
of facts and authorities as to the reception of the Creed among the Greeks is 
invaluable; and his vindication of the antecedent probability that it was first 
presented to the Church in Greek as well as in Latin has as much appearance 
ef likelihood as any other theory that has been started.”—The Month. ; 

**We are at one with Dr. Irons on the cecumenical reception of the doctrine, 
and the philosophical impossibility of the Church remaining content with the 
Nicene symbols in the face of new problems started by inquirers and objectors, 
which alone the Athanasian Creed can solve.” 


— Church Times. 
Cloth 9d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 3d; Postage, ld. 


The Manualof Intercessory Prayer. 


Edited by Rev. R. M. BENSON, Evangelist Father, Cowley. 
“ An invaluable help; with some instructions on the duty and practice of 
intercession.”—Church Times. 
“We most heartily recommend the book for practical use. And more still 
every Christian man, be he who he may, so far as we can see, might use it with 
profit.” —Guardian. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 10d. 


Pére Gratry’s Four Letters to 


Monsigneur DecHampson PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. T. J. BAILEY. 


‘««There is not a fact in history attested by clearer evidence than the condemna- 
tion of Pope Honorius for heresy.....The reformed Breviary gives a lying account 
of the whole matter. ‘Never was there in bistory a more audacious forgery, 
a more insolent suppression of the weightiest facts,’ says Pére Gratry. The noble 
indignation of an honest mind gives a great moral weight to the letters of this 
distinguished Oratorian.”—Church Times. 

*“ Well worth reading.”— Westminster Review. 

“These able letters are important links in the chain of proof that no honest 
and educated man can or does accept the dogma of the Personal Infallibility 
of the Supreme Pontiff.”—Union Review, 9 

Cc 


( 20 ) 
Price ls. 6d.; by Post, Is. Sd. 


Practical Advice to Young Per- 
SONS RESPECTING TEMPTATION AND SIN. By 
MONSEIGNEUR DE SEGUR. A Translation. 


‘** Another useful addition to our children’stheologicallibrary. It treats of what 
are really matters of theology respecting temptation and sin in a manner 
that will be quite intelligible to any child of ordinary capacity.”—Church Times. 

“The want is often felt of a plain, practical book for the young, calcnlated 
to aid them in maintaining a life consistent with their position as children 
of God through holy baptism. This book adequately supplies it. It is earnest 
and impressive in tone, and sufficiently lively in style.’—Church Herald. 


‘Another of the admirable, clear, plain-spoken, and usefu translations of . 


which we have had so many from Mr. Hayes’s press. Tt is as tender an@ 

affectionate as it is plain-spoken,”—Literary Churchman. 

FIRST and SECOND SERIES. Two vols. Each 5s.; by 
Post, 5s. 4d. 


Sermons on the Re-union of 


CHRISTENDOM. By MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH, 

ROMAN, AND GREEK CHURCHES. j 

** Are emphatically the sermons of the day—they will occupy a per 

manent standing-place in Anglican Church literature.”—Church 
Review. 


“The spirit in which the members of the society (the A. P. 


U. C.) regard the great Christian Churches, from which we are 
unhappily severed, is so unspeakably more Christian than the repul- 
sive spiritual pride, combined with the most wveful ignorance, which 
too commonly prevails in this country, that we cannot but wish them 
most heartily first good guidance and then success.” —Guardian. 


Now Ready, Price 6s. ; by Post, 6s. 4d. 


Essays on the Re-union of 
CHRISTENDOM. By MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH, 


ROMAN, AND GREEK CHURCHES. The Introductory 

Essay on Lutheranism, the Scandinavian Bodies, and the 
Church of the United States, is by the Rev. Dr. PUSEY. 

“As might be expected, essays of considerable ability."Guardian. 

“The best part of the book, because the most scholarly and 

pointed, is Dr. Pusey’s preface. In the ‘postscript’ to the Preface, 

the learned doctor feels bound to show up the Church of the United 
States as being no ‘pattern for us.’”—Christian Remembrancer. 


“ This volume, prefaced by our great Theologian, cannot but com-— 


mand our sympathy and respect. We take it as a whole, and thank 
God for it, without picking it to pieces piecemeal.”—Church Review. 

“Dr, Pusey’s paper is very valuable, and as regards the Scandi- 
navian Churches, it brings out in a grave and authoritative manner, 
a good many facts and cautions which must be seriously weighed. 
The Essays are thoroughly interesting, and are a very taking col- 
lection.”—Literary Churchman. 


( 21 ) 
WORKS BY THE REV. E. S. FFOULKES, B.D. 


*,.* J. T. Haves has a few copies (vERY SCARCE) of the Second 
Volume of ‘‘ Christendom’s Divisions,” 15s. each. (Vol. I. is 
quite out of print.) 


In One Volume, Cloth, 4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 


Rev. HE. 8. Ffoulkes’s Letters to 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING: JI. THE CHURCH’S CREED 
OR THE CROWN’S CREED. II. THE ROMAN INDEX. 


Or separately. Sixteenth Thousand. ls. 6d.; by Post, ls. 7d. 


The Church’s Creed or the Crown's 
CREED ? 


‘Fully deserves attention, for the writer is an independent and thoroughly 
well-informed man; and in these days of extravagant partizanship we owe 
thanks to any one who, writing controversially, recognizes the plain facts 
about him. One of these facts is the comparative effect on life and character 
of the English and Roman systems.”’—Guardian. 

“This bold denial of the most popular Ultramontane thesis of the personal 
infallibility of the Supreme Pontiff will cause no little stir in the Roman 
camp.”—Church Times. 


Sixth Thousand. Price 1s. 6d.; by Post, 1s. 8d. 


The Roman Index and its late 
PROCHEDINGS. A fecond Letter to Archbishop Manning. 


‘“‘The practical moral of this extraordinary exposure is sufficiently obvious. 

. If any one is inclined to intrust himself to the tender mercies of the Court 

of Rome, let him understand that thenceforwards he writes, speaks, and acts, in 

public,or private, subject to the irresponsible supervision ana censure of a 

secret Congregation at Rome, and that his whole existence is a prolonged servi- 
tude to a foreign Court.”—The Times. 


Also, Third Thousand, ls.; by Post, ls. 1d. 


Is the Western Church wnder Ana- 


THEMA? 


“‘ What he is mainly concerned to show is, that a certain theological doctrine, 
now held to be part of the Nicene Creed, was not recognised by any of the first 
four Councils.’ ‘This doctrine, in short, is technically known as the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


Second Thousand. Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 10d. 


Difficulties of the Day, and How 


TO MEET THEM. By Rev. HE. 8. FFOULKES, B.D. 


**For thoughfulness, for wide and deep knowledge of theology and Church 
history, for the chastened and disciplined reverence of tone and style, they are 
among the most striking sermons of the day.” —Literary Churchman. 

“He addresses himself almost as much to the errors and difficulties con- 
nected with unbelief as to those of misbelief; his treatment of the former ig 
wise and eminently practical. The style throughout is fresh aud homely, 
there is not the least affectation or mannerism. *__ Record. 

“The view of a Scripture history, in the second Sermon, is very fine and true 
and the discourses are, generally speaking, sound and interesting.’—John Bull. 


( 22 ) 
Just Published. Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


The Athanasian Creed  Re- 


CONSIDERED; Being an APPENDIX to ‘“ The Atha- 
nasian Creed; by Whom Written,” &. By Rev. H. §. 
FFOULKES, B.D. 


“Tn which the Rev. E. 8. Ffoulkes affirms his former propositions, and urges 
objections to the criticisms of his opponents. We do not agree with his conclu- 
sions in the matter, but he at least writes in a fashion which entitles him to an 
attentive hearing and a dispassionate verdict "—Union Review. 

‘‘ Whether his own view be established or no, will affect but slightly his own 
pertinacious labours to elucidate the question.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘The profession of faith and other documents at the end will be useful to those 
who are taying to form an independent opinion upon this controversy, but are 

‘debarred from consulting larger works.’—Church Review. 


Second Edition. Price 9s.; by Post, 9s. 7d. 


The Athanasian Creed ; By Whom: 
WRITTEN, AND BY WHOM PUBLISHED; with some 
further Enquiries as to Creeds in General. _ Followed by thé 
above APPENDIX: By Rey. E. 8. FFOULKES, B.D. 


‘«The book is cleverness itself. It is ingenuity itself.” —Literary Churchman. 

“Temperate in argument, indefatigable in research, and fearless in stating the 
results of his varied reading, he is just the teacher now required to show the 
vital importance of historical evidence, and the guide to direct the seeker after 
truth amid the mazes of medizeval error.” —Church Review. 

‘* Among the various books recently published on the Creed, there is no doubt 
that the work of Mr. Ffoulkes must rank first, both in originality, vigour, 
ingenuity, and learning. Its conclusions are not indeed in any way applied to 
the questions now raised about the Creed, to which indeed the author never 
alludes. But yet if these conclusions are substantiated, they cannot but have a 
bearing, both forcible and direct, upon these questions.” —Guardiun. 

‘‘He looks on this Creed as one of the barriers to re-union with the East 
and in this interest he calls for its withdrawal.”—Union Review. 

“* Deserves reading for its learning.”—Sacristy. 

*« This is the fuller-working out of the thesis put forward by Mr. Ffoulkes in 
his pamphlet ‘Is the Western Church under Anathema ?”—Church Times. 


Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 4d. 


The Virgin. Mary and the Tradi- 


TIONS CF PAINTERS. By Rev. J. G. CLAY, British Chap- 
lain at Messina. 


‘‘ There is a good deal of interesting matter, from the artistic point of view; 
showing how doctrinal changes in respect to the teaching concerning the 
Mother of God have been first chronicled, and then aided by alterations in 
oe pictorial treatment of subjects in which she is represented.”—Union 
Review, 

“The idea of this book is a very good one, and it is worked out with com- 
petent knowledge and in a very agreeable style. Mr. Clay’s idea is this: to 
take the subjects of the paintings of all Christian ages, in which the Virgin 
Mary is the prominent personiage, and from them to deduce the doctrines 
which have been held in successive ages respecting her. And certainly one 
cannot rise from its perusal without feeling a stronger conviction than ever 
as to the prodigious power of pictorial representation over popular belief.”— 
Literary Churchman. 
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Second Edition, enlarged to 680 pages, Price 7s. 6d.; by 
Post, 8s. 


THE KISS OF PEACE; 


OR, ENGLAND AND ROME AT ONE ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
HOLY EUCHARIST, 


By GERARD F. COBB, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 


N.B. Purchasers of the Original Essay can obtain the whole of the 
New Matter in this Edition separately, under the title of 


SEQUEL TO THE KISS OF PEACE. 


Price 5s. 6d.; by Post, 5s. 10d. 


“The man who believes that ‘the Presence of Christ depends on the act of 
consecration, not of participation; on the act, that is, of the priest, not of 
the communicant,’ is, of course, ‘at one with Rome’ on the Eucharistic 
doctrine; and we are bound to say that the writer does no violence to the 
Prayer-book in his deductions from it. His conclusions are fairly involved in 
quotations from authorised teachings of the English Church.”—Nonconformist. 

‘““Tts importance is in inverse ratio to its size. ... . It is a book we are re- 
luctant te condemn: yet one which it is impossible to approve.”—Record. 

- “Tn this essay we have a mass of thought and matter and argument packed 
up in an unpretending form and in a few pages, which it would have taken 
many writers of great experience four times the space to express with far 
less clearness but with far greater degmatism. That such a book as this should 
have been produced at all must be a matter of great thankfulness with all 
earnest-minded,thoughtfiul men. The marvel is how the author has contrived to 
express the scholastic teaching so clearly and in so few words.”—Church Review. 

“Tt is quite refreshing to have from an Anglican statements characterised » 
with some degree of accuracy on a metaphysical subject.”—Church News. 

“Is a remarkable essay. The author deserves great credit for the fair- 
ness with which the various views are stated, and, as becomes an Hirenicon, 
he sets dewn nothing in malice ore aggeration.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

“We sincerely trust that this exceedingly clear and convincing essay 
will be widely read’ amongst men of all parties, and especially amongst 
English theologians, in whom, even when their instincts are thoroughiy 
Catholic, there is often considerable confusion of ideas.”—Church Times. 

“The ‘Kiss of Peace’ is a veryremarkable book. . . . Every step in 
the line of reasoning is taken with due care and eminent consideration of 
what has to be assumed and proved, and the result is a treatise, concise, 
lucid, and Jogical, of the very highest value and importance.”—Union Review. 

“The author of the ‘Kiss of Peace’ has done admirable service to the 
cause of Christian unity. He has written a careful, thoughtful, earnest book, 
to show that the differences between ourselves and Rome are a matter of 
words and definitions, and not of things and doctrines.”—Ecclesiastic. 

‘Mr. Cobb has studied, and with the most marvellous success, the 
Catholic doctrine; not as a controversialist, but in a tender and earnest 
spirit, anxious to learn, and more anxious we think to practise what 
he might learn. If he is to be considered a controversialist, his con- 
troversy is with his own friends, for he disputes not with Rome but with 
England. .... Mr. Cobb has written a very ingenious book, and we are 
sorry that he should be entangled in the snares of heresy. He shows a 
better spirit than is done by many a controversialist, and we comr end him 
earnestly to the prayer of our readers.”—Dublin Review. 


( 24 ) 
Price 3s.; by Post, 3s. 3d. 


The Venerable Sacrament of. the 


ALTAR. By 8. THOMAS AQUINAS. Commeneed by the 
late Dr. NEALE; Completed by ‘‘A PRIEST ASSOCIATE 
OF C.B.S.” Preface by Rev. W. J. HE. BENNETT. 


* One of the loveliest of all medieval treatises.”—Dr. Neale. 

“Tt ought to be read carefully by every clergyman who intends to preach 
on the Holy Eucharist, for the precision, depth and devotion of the illustrious 
author are admirable preservatives against inaccuracy, shallowness, or cold- 
ness in treating of the Divine mystery of love.”— Union Review. 

“13 almost too rich in thoughts: a lifetime of meditation will not exhaust 
it.’—-Church Review. 

“‘Ought to be on the tables of all Catholics who teach others concerning this 
great mystery.”—Church Times. 

Price 6s. by Post, 6s. 4d. 


A Digest of the Doctrine of S. 
THOMAS AQUINAS ON THE MYSTERY OF THE 
INCARNATION. By the Author of ‘‘A Digust oF THE 


Doctrine oF 8. THOMAS ON THE SACRAMENTS.”’ 

“Ts entirely to be commended.”—Cherch Review. 

‘A Digest by a careful and competent hand. There are two good Indices, 
which render the Digest all the more useful and useable. May be of great use 
in helping us to give the younger (at least) of our clergy some of that precision 
of thought as to doctrinal matters.’—Literary Churchman. 

“We have no hesitation in maintaining that-this is one of the most practically 
useful theological books issued for many aday. Full of that divine wisdom and 
human learning for which the great Doctor of the West was so renowned, it is a 
book which all clerics should have who desire to write and preach with exactness 
on the high and mysterious subject of God manifest in the Flesh.”— Union Review. 

“Ts a book of very great value. The compiler has been careful to givea sketch 
of the Lullian and Scotist views, lest it should be supposed that the Thosfist 
theory is necessarily binding on Catholics. The editor jadiciously remarks that 
the twe theories, though divergent, are not contrariant, and that it may be possible 
as it certainly is desirable, to accommodate and reconcile them.”—Church Times. 


Also, by the same Author, ls. 6d.; by Post, ls. 7d. 


Memoranda of Angelical Doc- 
TRINE FROM LADY DAY TO a ASCENSION. 


“‘The writer has found them useful to himself, and hopes they may be useful 
to others, in preaching Jesus Christ and Him Crucified. ”— Preface. 


4to., '7s.; by Post, 7s. 5d. 


A Digest of the Doctrine of 8. 


nants AQUINAS on the SACRAMENTS. By the 


Author of ‘A Digest or 8S. THomas on THE INCARNATION.” 

**A treatise of the highest possible value, masterly and lueid in its degmatie 
statements and learned expositions of Catholic truth. At the same time it is so 
full and exhaustive in its mode of treatment that it may be accurately said to 
contain more in its 200 pages than is often found in other volumes of three times 
the size.”— Union Review. 

**We know of no book more calculated to correct the crudities and crotehets 
unfortunately so rife in the matter of the Sacraments and their operation. Every 
clergyman should get it, and study it diligently.” —Church Times. 

‘« Must have been of some labour and Care ; it is well done.” —Literary Churchman. 


( 25 ) | 
Second Edition, Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 6d. 


The Bible and its Interpreters : 


ITS MIRACLES AND PROPHECIES. By W. J. IRONS, 
D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 


-“T have not read Dr. Irons’ most valuable essay ‘The Bible and its Inter- 
preters’ since it was first published; but my strong impression is, that nearly 
all the thoughts contained in Chapters VIII. and IX. [of ‘ "he Holy Catholic 
Church,’) are originally his; sown in my mind by his essay, and now repro- 
duced in my own language.”—(See Preface to above work by Dr. Goulburn.) 


* .* Purchasers can still obtain a few copies of the First Edition 
of “THE BIBLE AND ITS INTERPRETERS” as well as the 
whole of the new matter separately of the Sequel, entitled ‘* ON 
MIRACLES AND PROPHECY.” Each part, 3s.; by post, 3s. 4d. 


** Dr. Lrons, in this second edition of his able essay has most judiciously 
cleared the ground for that great majority of readers which cannot follow a 
train of reasoning throughout a volume, by prefixing to the book a conspectus 
of his argument. We know not of any treatise which in so small a compass 
refutes the modern literary and critical method of dealing with Holy Writ. 
There are many apologists for Christianity who have disproved particular 
conclusions of the Rationalistic school, and have pointed out the incompati- 
bility or the rival theories of the leaders, nay, their frequent inconsistencies 
with themselves severally considered. But Dr. Irons adopts a more compre- 
hensive warfare, and denies the validity of the whole scheme of interpretation 
on which the free-handlers rest their edifice, and thus arias ‘his readers not 
against errors of detailalone, but against rationalism in gross.”— Union Review. 

“To the ability displayed by the ‘author in this work there is no need that we 
should testify. His acquaintance with the history of his subject is very compre- 
hensive. His tone, earnest aud uncompromising. There are sentiments and 
sentences of great beauty and force, over which tbe reader is likely to pause, 
that he may impress them upon his memory and his heart.”’—Christian Times. 

““Among the defenders of God’s truth which the scepticism of our day has 
called forth, Dr. Irons will hold a distinguished place. This |,ttle volume should 
be in the hands of every thoughtful Christian who is desirous of having a gatis- 
factory reason to give for the hope that is in him.”—Church and State Review. 


Price 4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 


Sermons upon Doctrine and Prac- 
TICK. By Rev. J. OLDKNOW, D.D., Bordesley, Birmingham. 


‘*Scholarly, sober, devout, his sermons are very fair illustrations of the hest 
‘kind of preaching heard from High Church pulpits, and are free from the bitter- 
ness and extravagance into which many are betrayed.”—British Quarterly. 

“They will, we believe, supply a want, inasmuch as they are at the same 
time plain and practical expositions of the Catholic Faith.”—Church News. 

“ Thoroughly sound and sober in doctrine, and without any afievtation of 
simplicity are as plain spoken as possible.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘* All that sermons should be—earnest, elaborate, clear ; full of exhortations 
to a loftier life than is common in this wicked world. ”__Birmingham Daily Post. 
““ They are thoughtful, clear, and thoroughly Catholic.”—Church Review. 

“Dr. Oldknow will a little disappoint those who look for strong or startling 
statements of doctrine. His sermons are remarkably quiet and practical. 
And Church doctrine is interwoven with them, as what it ought to be, the 
solid foundation of a humble and ernest Christian life. As practical 
sermons there is a quiet sobriety of toue, which belongs to the school of 
Keble and of the ‘Plain Sermon’ writers generally, and constitutes one of 
their great claims to attention in these feverish days of excitement.”— Guardian, 
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LATER WORKS BY REY. DR. NEALE. 


Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 9d. 


Sermons for Children: Being Thirty- - 
Three SHORT READINGS addressed to the Children of 


S. Margaret’s Home, East Grinsted. By the late Dr. 
NEALE. . 


‘Excellent sermons for children.’—Guardian. . 

‘* A third edition proves their acceptability.”— Union Review. 

‘‘In the hands of an able priest such subjects as sin, the love and mercy of 
God, Heaven, and the duties of children, might be well used, to open the 
hearts of children, inspire them with a real hatred of evil, and give them a 
high idea of their first Communion. As a model of such discourses, this is one 
ready to their hands,.....A third edition has appeared, and knowing as we do 
the exact appropriateness of its teaching to children’s wants, we are only surprised 
it is but the third. For Sunday teaching by mothers in the home circle, or for 
giving to a girl going to school, and severed for a time from influence, it is 
exactly the book that Church people want.”—Church Times, 

“‘This edition is the third, and considering the force and beauty of the 
sermons, we need not wonder if it were the twenty-third.”—Church Review. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 5d. 


Catechetical Notes, and Class 


QUESTIONS, Literal and Mystical, chiefly on the Harlier 
Books of Holy Scripture. By the late Dr. NEALE. 


“Full of hints. The book is really one of no small value.”—Church Times. 


‘Unless we are much mistaken this will be one of the most practically useful 
of the various posthumous works of Dr. Neale, for the publication of which we 
are indebted to the S. Margaret’s Sisters, and Dr. Neale’s literary executors. 
Besides ‘class notes’—lecture notes as most people would call them—on the 
earlier books of Holy Seripture, there are some most excellent similar notes on 
the Sacramerts, and then a collection of notes for catechizing children. 
Throughout these notes are supplemented from other of Dr. Neale’s papers, 
and in particular we would specify an admirable appendix of extracts from Dr. 
Neale’s sermons (chiefly unpublished) bearing upon points touched on in the 
text.”—Literary Churchman. 

“«The writer’s wide acquaintance with mediswval theology renders his notes on 
the Old Testament peculiarly valuable.”—John Bull. 

“*Contains a great fund of mystical teaching on the edrlier books of Holy 
Scripture, very profitable for working out sermons.’’—Union Review. 

“*A very valuable work. It treats mystically much of the Old Testament 


history, while the latter part is devoted to forcible interpretations of the 
Parables.”—Church Review. 


€ 12759) 
Just Published. Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 4d. 


Sermons on Portions of the Apoca- 


LYPSE—On THE HOLY NAME—And on the last Chapter 
of PROVERBS. By the late Rev. Dr. NEALE. 


**Even fuller than usual of Dr. Neale’s peculiar beauties. Itis the very poetry 
of theology, and full of the most suggestive of sermon-thoughts; tothe laity most 
interesting, to the clergy, we should say, most useful.” —Literary Churehman. 

‘* Dr. Neale is well known to have been a master second to none among the 
moderns of the mystical interpretation of Scripture.”— Westminster Review. 

** This volume is the very lovetiest that has been discovered amongst Dr. 
Neale’s papers. It would be difficult to imagine more beautiful mystical 
interpretations of Holy Writ.”—Church Times. 

**Té is full of the most poetic grace and deyotional feeling, blended with 
a clear incisiveness of healthy practical counsel.”—Union Review. 


Second Edition. Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 6d. 


Lectures on Church Difficulties. 
By Dr. NEALE. Introduction by Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT. 


“The introduction is an unqualified Jeremiad on the present condition of 
the Church of England. The book itself, vigorous and outspoken as itis, 
is remarkable for honesty, and balanced fairness of its views.”— Guardian. 

* Not so widely known as it deserves.”—Church Times. 
“Of much interest as illustrating the remarkable ecclesiastical history 
of the last thirty years. With an Introduction, drawing a parallel between 
the difficulties of 1852 and those of 1871, with the perfectly legitimate objeet 
of showing thatthe perils of the present time are not less than those of twenty 

years back. And this he does incisively and clearly.”—Union Review. 


Now Ready. Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 4d. 


Sermons on Passages of The 
PSALMS. By the late Rev. Dr. NEALE. 


“We know of no adjective for these subjects than lovely. They are truly 
very Jovely sermons, full of that peculiar poetical grace which Dr, Neale seems 
as if he could not help casting over all his practical expositions of the poetical 
, portions of Holy Scripture.”—Literary Churchman. 

“The great value of this volume lies in its suggestiveness.”—Church Times. 

“Teeming with lively and suggestive thoughts, and a fitting companion to 
the author’s previous volume on ‘ The Song of Songs.’”—Union Review. 

“*Tt needs almost only to say that itis Dr. Neale’s, to enable any one familiar 
with his sermous to know its character and merits.”—G@Guardian. 


Third Edition. In Cloth. Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 9d. 


Sermons on the Blessed Sacra- 
MENT, at the Oratory, East Grinsted. By Dr. NEALE. 


‘‘Abounding in originality of thought (sometimes we think, carried to 
excess), these sermons will |be highly prized by all who value mystical inter- 
pretation, of which Dr. Neale was a constant teacher.”—Church Herald. 

“ This is a gem.” ——Literary Churchman. 

*< Shows both the doctrinal and the literary characteristics of its writer, perhaps 
more unreservedly than other volumes of his prepared for congregations less his 
own (890 to Say) children, than the Sisters of S. Margaret’s were.” —Guardian. 

“Will add to the deep debt of gratitude which every true Catholic among us 
owes to John Mason Neale,”—Church Review. 
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FURTHER WORKS BY DR. NEALE. 


Second Edition, considerably Enlarged, 6s.;: by Post, 6s. 4d. 


“ The Song of Songs. A Volume of 
Choice Sermons thereon. By Rev. Dr. NEALE. 


Many have been added which have never hitherto been published. 


“*Tts style is that of Dr. Neale himself—peculiar, forcible, attrac- 
tive, epigrammatic, and thoroughly original ; while the Biblical know- 
ledge displayed in it and the deep lessons brought out by a mystical 
treatment of words of Sacred Writ would no doubt astonish some 
professing Bible Christians of quite another school.”—Union Review. 


“We can hardly imagine any one taking up this volume*without 
being completely enchained by it ; without—+.e. if the reader is at all 
of an impetuous dispositien--hurrying on to the end, and then turn- 
ing back and reading it over again slowly bit by bit and enjoying 
each separate beauty in detail. It is quite a volume to keep by 
one for a month at a time, reading a sermon early every morning so 
as to let its tone and fragrance influence the whole day’s life. And this 
we say not for women only, but for men. Clergymen will find in 
them a perfect mine of sermen-thoughts and suggestions. And lay- 
men will find in them seeds fer reflection which will be ever ger- 
minating in their memories, and giving them’ that greatest of all 
spiritual delights, the spontaneous up-springing of freely-rising 
thoughts of good which will defend their vacant hours from the 
mere wandering vagaries of the mind which are a plague to many of 
us.”— Literary Churchman. 


Second Edition. Price 2s.6d.; by Post, 2s. 9d. 


Original Sequences, Hymns, and 
OTHER VERSES. By Rev. Dr. NEALE. 


“The last, and by far the longest poem in the volume, is the legend 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, one of his very latest composi- 
tions, and specially addressed to his children, the Sisters of St. 
Margaret’s. In this volume of Sequences all is Original poetry.”— 
Church Times. 


“* The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus’ is a very noble subject, and 
the poem is as noble.”—Literary Churchman. 


_ “ Verses like those on ‘The Nightingales’ speak to every thought- 
ful mind, while they derive an additional interest from their associa- 
tion with the death-bed of their author.”—Guardian. 


( 29 ) 
Price ls.; by Post, ls. 2d. 


Stabat Mater Speciosa: Full of 


BEAUTY STOOD THE eed By the late Rev. 
J. M. NEALE. Now first Translated. 

“The companion sequence to the Stabat Mater Dolorosa is now 
presented to the reader, Stabat Mater Speciosa : this the hymn of the 
‘Cradle, as the other of the Cross... . I cannot but wonder that it 
has never hitherto appeared in an English translation; nor even, so 
far as I know, been reprinted in this country. ”— Pr eface. 

“Ts not merely a good hymn, but a beautiful poem.”—Church and 
State Review. 

“We turn now to the great. “{ranslator’s last effort in that arena 
where his most famous prizes Wak won,—an effort dating but a few 
weeks before he was himself tragiated from earthly speech to that 
of Paradise. Not only has the Nymn never before appeared in any 
English version, but the very text is printed now for the first time in 
this country. We shall not quote from it, because a verse or two of 
it gives*no satisfactory notion of the whole poem. Finis may be 
written now at the close of his songs on earth, but rather in the 
spit and fashion of scholars of old, we would end them with the 
words, ‘Glory be to God,’ remembering that the song he1is now 
learning is stronger and sweeter than any he. sang here, and that 
disease and death can never hush it more.” —Church Times. 

*<¢Stabat Mater Speciosa’ isa devotionaland graceful composition. 
Of the translation we need not speak; it is as perfect as Dr. Neale’s 
- works of the kind always are.”—Lcclesiastve. 


EEpaner er cover, 6d.; by post, 7d.; in cloth, 1s. by Post, 1s.1d.. 
n 


Toned Paper, cloth, 2s. ; by Post 2s. 2d. 


Hymns, swtable for ~ Invalids, 


Original or Translated, by the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 

“Excellent of its kind, and the kind is a good one. It is nd 
small merit to offer a really correct version of ‘Jerusalem, my 
happy home’ after the mongrel varieties to be met with in ordinary 
hymn-books.”—Church Times. 

“A judicious selection of Dr. Neale’s most appropriate hymns, 
with a preface by Dr. Littledale, is printed in bold and clear type, 
and will be found remarkably useful for the class for which it is 
designed.”—Union Review. 

‘‘The hymns in this neat little collection are selected from 
various volumes of his Sacred Poetry, and are admirably suited to 
form a companion to his ‘Readings for the Aged.’ Almost all ot 
them are well-known favourites with persons acquainted with Dr, 
Neale’s poetry, and they are such as to lead those who are yet 
strangers to it to lose ‘no time in filling up this gap in their know- 
ledge of contemporary poetry. "Literary Churchman. 

‘This beautiful collection should be in the possession of every one 
who visits the sick ; it will be found especially valuable:to lend to 
educated invalids.” Church Review. 


(80) 
Price 2s. in cloth; by post 2s. 2d.; in Frenchmorocco, 4s. 64. 
by post 4s. 9d.; in morocco 7s. 6d.; by post 7s. 9d. 


The Rhythm of Bernard of Mor- 


_ LAIX, on the CELESTIAL COUNTRY. Edited and Trans. 
lated by the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. 
“A most elegant reprint of the world-famous translation by Dr. 
Neale. It may be: regarded asa library edition of that charming little 
work, or it is equally suitable as a present book.” Pca A Review. 


Also a Cheap Edition. Price 94d.; by Post 10d. 


“ A hymn which has now such a place in the affections of Christian 
people as has ‘ JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, is so priceless an acquisition 
that I must need rejoice to have been the first to recall from oblivion 
the poem that yielded it.”—ARcHBISHOP TRENCH, Sacred Latin Poetry. 

“Tt would be superfluous to recommend that which needs no 
recommendation at our hands.”—Union Review. 

“ Both the monk and translator, being dead, yet speak.” —Guardian. 

“We cannot but rejoice to announce another edition of a poem, 
now more than seven hundred years old, which seems always to have 
stirred the hearts of the taithful, and which seems never to have 
echoed more widely from ‘soul to soul’ than now. English church- 
men and churchwomen should not forget that if Bernard was born 
at Morlaix, he was of English parents.’ Liter ary Churchman. 


Companion Volume. Price ls. 6d.; by Post ls. 7d. 


Hymns on the Joys and Glories 


of PARADISE. By Rey. J. M. NEALE. 


“Many of these are poems of the highest order of Christian poetry, 
_ containing pearls of thought for sermons or for the meditations of 
the laity.” —Church Times. 

“Tt is a very choice collection.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Dr. Neale has intended this volume as a companion to his trans- 
lation of ‘ Bernard of Morlaix.’ but it is much more miscellaneous in 
its contents, which were it not for the gravity and unity of theic 
subject, would be almost grotesquely varied.”—Guardian. 

“Is by no means behind its predecessors in value or interest.” 
Church Review. 

ae Perhaps the highest interest in the book is that excited by the 
beautiful * J erusalem, my happy Home,’ the original of the far 
inferior dissenting hymn beginning with the same words. It is now 
known to be the composition of a Roman Catholic sufferer in the 
persecution under Elizabeth,.r James .”’—Church Times. 


(oUt) 
Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 4d. 


Notes, Lcclesiological and Pic- 


TURESQUE, on DALMATIA, CROATIA, &c.; with a 
VISIT to MONTENEGRO. By the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. 
““We desire to commend the volume not only to Ecclesiologists, 
and to students of Church history or of Church ritual, or to those of 
large and Christian temper who love to widen their sympathies with 
genuine Christian people living under other conditions of life than 
their own, and, it may be, conditions more unfavourable in some 
respects to truth at least though hardly to piety—but even to the 
wider circle of merely curious readers of amusing travels.”— 
Guardian. 


Second Edition, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 
Text Hmblems: a Series of Twelve 


beautiful Designs, engraved by Dauzrrt, illustrative of the 
Mystical Interpretation of as many Verses from the Old Testa- 
ment. By the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. 
“A new and pretty edition of one of Dr. Neale’s prettiest books, 
It is a charming little book for a present.”-—Literary Churchman. 
“A most thor oughly successful little work.”—Ecelesiastic. 
“Many are quaint and curious etchings ... some of them are 


very beautiful.”—Church News. is 
“ We give a hearty welcome to the second edition.”— Church Times. 


New and Large Type Edition, 16mo., price 4s. 6d.; by 
Post, 2s. 9d. 


The Hymns of the Hastern Church: 


Translated by late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D., 


“They are literally, I believe, the only Englisn versions of any 
part of the treasures of Oriental Hymnology.”—Preface. 

**'The gem of the volume is a ‘ Hymn for the second week of the 
Great Fast, by 8. Andrew of Crete, which will prcbably become as 
generally adopted as the author’s translation of S. Bernard. Another 
excellent shymn is entitled ‘Idiometer for all Saints,’ by John Da- 


mascene.”—Lcclesiastic. 

“Their great beauty in the original, the successful manner in 
~ which they have been translated, the demand which their publica- 
tion so well supplies, have together tended to obtain for them the 
well-deserved imprimatur of Catholics in general.”— Union Review. 


Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 1d. 


“ The Christian Nurse ;” and her 


MISSION IN THE SICK ROOM. Translated from the French 
of Father Gautrelet, by one of the Sisters of St. Margaret’s, 
East Grinstead; and Edited by the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. 


(82) 
Second Edition: Cloth, 6s, Calf,10s.6d. Postage, 4d. 


Lhe Primitive Liturgies (in Greek) 
OF S. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES,:. 8. CHRYSO- 
STOM, AND §S. BASIL. Edited by the late Dr. NEALE. 
Preface by Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


“The study of these, next in importance to the Holy Scriptures, 
will do more to extend the Catholic revival and root. Evangelical 
truths in the minds of those who do so than aught besides.”- - 


Church News. 

“With these documents of the early Church brought so cheaply 
to their hands, there is no excuse for our rising race of clergy—or . 
their seniors for the matter of that—being in the same state of 
general ignorance of Liturgical subjects as even well-read men were 
thirty years ago, when Professor J. J. Blunt and Mr. Maskell began 
their great impetus to Liturgical study.”—Literary Churchman. 

SGA “this re-issue the text has been carefully revised, and an English version 
of the Liturgy of S. Basil, which Dr. Neale had omitted, has been supplied. 
_ Dr. Littledale has also added the Formule of Institution from twenty-four 
«Liturgies which were unknown to Dr. Neale, or beyond his reach when he gave 
to the world the original edition of his work. These valuable and interesting’ 
excerpts now number eighty-two, and the collection is therefore all but eomplete. 
A few more notes are given, including one or two pointing out the pre-Seriptural 
antiquity of the Liturgy of 8. James.”—Church Times. 


Also, in separate Parts; in Greek, price 1s. each; by Post, 1s.1d. 


LITURGY of S. MARK, and of 8. JAMES. 
Second Edition, enlarged, 4s.; by Post, 4s. 4d. 


The Translations of the Primitive 


LITURGIES. By Rev. Dr. NEALE, and the Rev. Dr. 
LITTLEDALE. ; 


‘*We have here the concise results of a profound knowledge cf the subject 
treated, and in the most unpretending form.”—Guardian. 

“This is more than a reprint. It is really a new edition, with improvements, 
notes, additions, and the Formule of Institution from twenty-four Liturgies 
either unknown to Dr. Neale or beyond his reach when the first edition (1859) 
was published. It is now for the first time that the Liturgy of S. Basil is given 
in an English form, and the thanks of all who wish to see the increase of sound 
liturgical knowledge facilitated are due to Dr. Littledale for the paius he has 
taken over this unpretending but solidly useful volume. Itis really a book for 
persons who wish to learn for themselves, and not only to imbibe soms one 
else’s ideas at second hand.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘‘Tnvaluable to all who desire access to original authorities.” —Church Review. 

‘¢The moderate cost of the volume ought to ensure it a place i in every theological 
library, however small.”—Union Review. 

‘Great thanks are due both to authors and publisher who thus enable unlettered 
people to stand face to face with original authorities. Need we remark that the 
concurrent evidence of these Liturgies to the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist 
is simply irresistible ?”—Church News. 
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AN INVALUABLE SERMON HELP. 


Now Ready, the Third Edition. 3s. 6d,; by Post, 
3s. 9d. 


Moral Concoroances of S. Anthony 
ot Padua. 


Tranglated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern Use, by Rev. 
J. M. NEALE; with Additions from the ‘“ Promptuarium 
Morale Sacre’ of THomas Hisernicus, an Irish Franciscan 
ofthe 14th Century. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


Of the first edition the Guardian remarked: ‘‘Is a really edited as well as 
translated republication of a long-forgotten attempt, made about six centuries 
since, to accomplish a very useful work—viz., a Concordance of Scripture texts ac- 
cording toe identity of sense, and not of words. §. Antony’s book refers to practical 
topics principally, and contains the pith of more skeleton sermons within some 
hundred pages than are contained in the score of volumes which compose Mr. 
Simeon’s ‘ Hore Homileticee,’ or in similar modern publications.” 


‘* Of singular utility to those who desire to penetrate into the mystical sense of 
- Holy Scripture, and the additional matter on this subject in Dr. Neale’s’ few 
words of new preface will be read with interest. The additional texts, dealing 
only with Saints’ Days, are distinguished by italics, in the last seven pages of the 
book. They are often very beautiful. Here, for example, is one for the Martyr- 
dom of 8. Lawrence, ‘ Take away the dross from the silver, and there shall come 
forth a vessel for the finer ’ (Prov. xxv. 4). We trust these Concordances may 
obtain a wide circulation.” —Church Times. . 


' “To the clergy it will be found of great practical use in the preparation of 
sermons, and as such we recommend it cordially to their notice ; while to the 
laity it will be found in some measure providing a kev to the mystical interpre- 
tation of Scripture, which to a great extent is being revived by the Catholic move- 
ment.”—Church News. 


“ Prefixed to the Second Edition is a valuable introductory essay, one of the 
latest works of Dr. Neale, as it is dated May 28, 1865. Clergymen and students 
will tind this book extremely useful, not merelyin sermon making. but by reasov. 
of the extreme suggestiveness with which it concentrates such various portions 
of Scripture upon a single point —Old Testament and New, Psalm and History 
and Prophecy, and the events of our Lord’s life being all brought together in 
weference to a single subject, and that, too, with an exquisite freshness and 
onhaclneyedness which is extremely striking. *__Liter, ary Churchman. 


“The *Concordances’ in their English form are ‘adapted to modern use,’— 
that is, of course, the use of preachers—to whom, indeed, they are calculated to 
give invaluable aid, - » «| S. Antony’s illuscrations are taken very often from 
portions of the sacred writijgs to which modern preachers among ourselves do 
not very frequently have jrecourse for typical and spiritual allusions, The 
subjects of the Incarnation and Nativity of our Lord, and the comforting 
memory of His Passiou, are copiously illustrat-d by quotations from the books 
of Exodus, Kings, Ecclesiasticus, and the Maccabees. Throughout there is 
great beauty in these illusions, and both poetic and religious feeling in the choice 
of them.“ @uardian. 
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DEVOTIONS, MEDITATIONS, &c. 
Cloth limp, 1s. 6d.; Cloth turned in, 2s.; Postage, 1d. 


Intames, Translated by the late Rey. Dr. 


NEALE anes the Resurrection—On the Holy Name—Of the 
Holy Ghost—For the Saints— Of the Blessed Sacraiienheaae ; 
Reparation to the Blessed Sacrament—Of the Passion—For 
the Faithful Departed; together with ‘‘The Way of the 
Cross,’”? and **The Hours of the Passton.” 

“The volume will be a favourite. ‘The Hours of the Passion’ is quite a store- 
house of beautiful collects.”—Literary Churchman. 
Second Edition. In cloth. Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Also, in 12 Monthly Nos., each 6d.; by Post, 7d. 


Conferences with God; for every 
DAY IN THE YEAR. By C. C. STURM. From the German. 


“The translation appears to be both faithful and readable; we can give it 
our hearty good wishes.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘* fs indeed very good in tone.” —Guardian, 

“Fifty years ago this book was in common use in England. Of course this is 
far from being a, disparagement of it.”—Hcclesiastic. 


Price ls. 6d.; by Post, 1s. 8d. 


Short Devotions, primarily for the 
Young ; with the Collects and Psalms of David. 


An Edition without the Psalms of David, 6d.: by Post, 7d. 


**Good and not extreme. They are also simple and plain.” —Gwardian. 

““Very complete and good.” —eclesiastic. 

“* fn this good little collection there is a useful classification of the Collects 
according to their subjects, which will greatly tend to make people use the 
collects as general-and not occasional forms of Prayer. We can heartily 
recommend this little book.” —Literary Churchman. 

“ Is a valuable, because a thoroughly practical book.”—Church Times. 

“We heartily recommend this convenient and Catholic volume,”’—Church News. 


A New Altar Manual, in large type. Limp Cloth, ls.; Stiff 
Cloth, 1s.3d. Postage, 1d. 


The LInaturgy of the Church of 


ENGLAND. For Hearers or Communicants. 


‘*A very carefully arranged little Manual.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘““We can strongly recommend it. It is thoroughly Catholic in tone, and 
contains excellent devotions, we!l and simply arranged. It is convenient in 
size, and from the largeness of its print wil] be found an admirable book for the 
use of unlettered or aged people.”—Church Herald. 

“‘Is a well-printed, well arranged Manual, containing Devotions whose 
passionate intensity well befits those who assist with pure and faithful hearts as 
- the recurring mystery of Divine condescending charity.".—Church News, 


( 85 ) 
New Edition, Price, 1s.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 


Bund’s Aids to a Holy Infe; in _ 
Forms of Self-Examination. 


32mo.—Limp Cloth, 6d.; Boards, 1s.; in Calf, 8s. 6d.; 
Postage, 1d. 12mo.—ls. 6d.; in Calf, 6s. 6d.; Postage, 1d. 


Manual of Devotions for the 


BLESSED SACRAMENT, ATTENDANCE, COMMUNION, 
PREPARATION, and THANKSGIVING. With Preface by 
the Rev. FREDERICK G. LEH, D.C.L. 


(Especially suitable to those whe remain during the entire Service, 
whether they Communicate or not.) 

“ As a practical manual,—notwithstanding more recent publications,—we 
quite believe it stands second to none. The arrangement of it is simple and 
Catholic. We have no hesitation in commending it as the best of the many ex- 
«cellent manuals in use.”— Union Review. ; 

“‘Tt is certainly one of the most satisfactory books of the kind of which we 
know.”—Church Review. 

“We have always considered this to be one of the most complete and excellent 
books for Communion ever published, and as such we confidently recommend 
it.”—Church Times. 


Price ls.; by Post, ls. 1d. 


Prayers for Children ; with De- 
VOTIONS for the HOLY SACRIFICE, HYMNS, &c. By 
Rev. F. G. LEE, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 


“Superior in fitness for children, in matter, type, and size... . 
Understandable by a child of six.”—Church Times. 


Third Edition, price ls.; by Post, ls. 1d. 


The Sorrow of Jesus. A Companion 


for Hoty WEEx; intended for the use of Religious Societies. 
“Jsthe best companion we know of for Holy Week.”—Heclesiastic. 


Price 7s. 6d.; by Post, 8s. 


Prayers and Notes : | extracted from 


the MSS. of the late Sir Robert and Lady Wilmot, of Chad- 
desden: with Preface by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Clewer. 


“‘For thorough, simple, honest good sense, and unaffected piety, we 
have seldom seen any publication of private memoranda to surpass these 

Prayers and Notes.’ They are remarkable, too, as consisting of what we 
may term the staple and essence of Christian trust and virtue, untouched and 
uncoloured by any specific party hue or shade. We can hardly conceive of 
any one who has the least spark of real religion being untouched by a very 
wivid feeling of sympathy with the writer.”—Literary Churchman. 
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In Two Vols., Cloth, 10s.; Postage, 8d. 


Manual of Devotions for Sisters 
of MERCY. Edited by Rev. T. CARTER. Or separately :- 


Part I.—Prayers ror Datuy Usz, 1s. 6d.; by Post, 1s. 7d. 
», Il.—Pravers ror DirFereNt NeEcEssit1E38, 1s.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 
», LII.—Prayenrs For ForGivensss or Sins, ls.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 
», LV.—Prayers ror Hoty Communion, 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d.’ 
»  V.—Dervorions to tHE Hoty Guost, ls.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 
», W1I.—PraveErs To our Lorp, Is.; by Post, 1s. 1d. : 
», VII.—Prayvers on Tue Passion, 1ls.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 
», VIII.—Pravers on Sioxnsss, 1s. 6d.; by Post, 1s. 7d. 


Second Edition, carefully Revised and Re-arranged, 
700 pages, price 4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d., 


In various morocco bindings, 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; Postage, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s.; by Post, 3s. Od. 


A Prayer Book for the Young ; 


or, a Complete Guide to Public and Private Devotion. 
Edited by CHARLES WALKER. 


“While the Manual is said to be for the young, it is also fitted (at 
least by obvious alterations which can be momentarily applied, and which 
are very seldom needed) for Christians of any age. The skill with which 
the compilation has been made, the selection of forms of prayer among 
the most beautiful that can be conceived, the admirable adaptation of Altar 
Offices, and innumerable other features, comprising the whole acts and states 
of a Christian life, render it perhaps the completest and most convenient 
Manual ever prepared for members of our Communion. We may remark, by 
the way, that there is nothing in the questions on the Seventh Commandment 
which the most fastidious could complain of, or which any but the dark 
Spirit of Impurity himself could possibly found an objection upon.”—Church 
Review. 

“This book is carefully and elaborately executed.”—Literary Churchman. 

* Is what it claims to be—a most complete devotional guide.”—LEHcclesiastic. 

“it is framed so as to be appropriate only to pronounced Ritualists. This 
allowed for, the book possesses thorough devoutness, which is the strength of 
those who come under that designation : and it is sensible also.” —Guardian. 


Price ls. 6d.; by Post, 1s. 7d. 


Aids to Mental Prayer; with 


MEDITATIONS, &c. To which is Appended the Office of 
the Guild of Church Watchers. By the Ruy. J. B. WILKIN- 
SON. Author of ‘‘ Daily Readings,” ‘‘ The Parables,” &e. 
** Plenty of thought to supply the most active mind with abundance of 
matter.”—Church Herald. 
,° We moat strongly recommend it.”—Church Review. 


\ 
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Price 2s. 6d., by Post, 2s. 8d. 
Repentance and Holy Lnwing : 


oy Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer and the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms. By the Rev. J. B. WILKINSON, Curate of 
S. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Author of ‘‘ Daily Readings,” &e. 


*« Plain, sound, and devout.”—Guardian. 


Or separately, Price ls. 6d.; by Post, ls. 7d. 


Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. 


Also, Price ls.;- by Post, 1s. 1d. 


Meditations on the Seven Pen- 
TENTIAL PSALMS. 


“Short and simple; but practical and reverential. Suitable for parochial 
use.” —Guardian. 


READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
Just Published, in Four Volumes, each 5s. 6d.; by Post, 6s. 
Also in 20 Parts, ls. each; by Post, ls. 1d. 


Short Daily Readings at Family 


OR PRIVATE PRAYER, mainly drawn from Ancient 
Sources ; following the Church’s Course of Teaching for the 
Year. By Rev. J.B. WILKINSON, 8. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
Vol. I) from Apvent to Lent; Vol. Il. Lent to Ascension; Vol. 
HII. from Ascension to SixtrentH SuNDAY AFTER Triniry. Vol. 
IV., completing Triniry-TIpE, with Readings for all Satnts’ Days. 


“The object is to supply short readings for family or private use. And it 
seems to have fairly attained the necessary combination for such purposes 
of brevity and fulness. A suggestive thought, sufficiently stated to be com- 
plete, sufficiently limited to be secure, sufficiently drawn out to impress, and 
yet compressed within a few largely printed pages, is what is needed. Mr. 
Wilkinson has fairly succeeded in the attempt.”— Guardian. 

“Tiny sermons: are thoroughly Catholic in tone and simple in expression, 
and will be found useful by priests and people in a hundred ways. .Their 
excellent print makes them very useful to lend to aged, bedridden folk . 
Hach reading isa terse exposition of a passage ef Seripture, bringing out its deepest 
meaning im Connection with the doctrine of the season.”—Church Review. 

aN Wty plainness of language and devoutness of thought, these readings come 
nearer than any,we have seen to the unapproachable Readings for the Aged 
of Dr. Neale, and to say they are less poetic, varied. and profound, is but to 
say in other words that they are not Dr. Neale’s.”—Union Review. 

“Would be useful, net only for household use, but also for readin 
workhouse or hospital visiting, by people who have not the habit of aay 
extraneous exposition or exhortation.” . . ‘For simple, thorough prac- 
tical sense, and sound 'Church teaching, we rate these volumes very highly.” 
—Literary Churchman. 

‘“« Just the sort of brief lections that are wanted. Five minutes will be sufficient 
foreach. Are admirable in tone, Catholic in teaching, and sufficiently short 
to be actually read in families where the prayers are not the merest sham. 
Fer sick reoms, they will be perhaps even more useful.”—Church Times, 


( 38 ) 
Price 1ls.; by Post, 1s. Id. 


Household Prayers: Preface by the Re 
Rey. DR. ie he BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


“*Do not need the recommendation their origin gives them. They are at once 
plain, varied, and so framed with responses, and the like, as to require the ¢o- 
operation of all present.” —Guardian. 

“ Are full of sound Catholic sentiments, in language which is at once plain 
and forcible, may be strongly recommended.”— Union Review. 

‘«The very pattern of what household prayers should be.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Good; comprehensive, yet brief. ’—Clerical Journal. 


Price ls.; by Post, ls. ld. 


Waiting for the Gift: AF ‘ow IAM 


Words to Those Who are about to be Confirmed. __ 

‘€A series of addresses to a class of village lads preparing for confirmation. 
Will be found very useful, either to place in the hands ot candidates, or as 
suggestions in training them. Extremely well done.’”—Church Review. 

“* Addresses made for a class of village boys, and may be very well employed 
more generally for the same purpose again.— Union Review. 


“Able, thorough-going, and with just the warmth and fervour of spirit 


that is needed. A book that we strongly recommend.”—Literary Churchman. 


Also 1d. each; or 7s. per 100. 


Prayers Before, During, andAfter 
CONFIRMATION ; together with the Confirmation Service. 
Price 3s.; by Post, 3s. 4d. 


The Reformed Monastery; being 


Meditations, Directions, and Resolutions to Love and Obey 
Jesus unto Death. Preface by Dr. LEE. 


‘Apart from its great value for devotional purposes, it serves to wave 
that for works instinct with the deepest spirituality and ‘ anction,’ in its 
best sense, we need not necessarily have recourse to ascetic writers of the 
Roman Communion.”—Church Times. 

“A valuable book, making much of the spirit which was reproduced, im 
the Devotional Manuals edited by Dr. Pusey.”—Christian Remembraneer. 

“Ts not written to condemn any narrow rule, but is a series of pious an@ 
thoughtful meditations wpon the true one, a specimen of the religious tone 
surviving when it was written, and a profttabie book for all times.” — Guardian. 


Cloth Is.; by Post, 1s. 1d. Cheap Edition 6d.; by Post, 64d. 


Fenelon on Hrequent Commumnon. 
Kdited by W. J. HK. BENNETT, Froome-Selwood. 


“Once more reprinted: it can never be rerrinted too often.”—Ziterary 
Churchman. 


Cheap Edition, 1s.; stiff cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; postage, 1d. 


Fenelon’s Counsels to those who 
are Living in the World. Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 


e 


( 39° ) 
Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Devotions on the Communion of 


Saints. Part I.—With the Faithful Departed. Part II.— 
With Saints and Angels. By C. WALKER, Author of ‘‘ Liturgy 


of Church of Sarum,” &. Preface by Dr. LITTLEDALE. 

“The Preface by Dr. Littledale, and the erudite Introduction by the 
eompiler require and will repay most careful perusal. In times of bereave- 
ment this book will be a very welcome companion, but we shculd like to see 
it constantly in the hands of Churchmen.”—Church News. 

“Tt isa devout, atemperate and reasonable volume, which by its very mode- 
ration of expression will do much to remove the prejudices which have, not 
without seemingly good cause, checked such practices [as Devotions with the 
Faithful Departed, and with Saintsand Angels]amongst us.”—Union Review. 

“The compiler and compilation itself, respectively defend and embody 

invocation to saints and angels; drawing a distinction, and professing to 
follow it in practice, between such invocations themselves and the ‘vain 
superstitious manner and wicked opinions’ upon the subject, which Cranmer,. 
in the Primer of 1585 condemns.”—Guardian. ; 
“ “We cordially recommend Part I., whichis really anadmirable manual. In 
all these there is scarcely a word at which the most fastidioas could take 
offence. With regard to Part II., which relates to Communion with Saints 
and Angels, we anticipate more scruple will be felt, seeing that devotions of 
this kind are less familiar than Prayers for the Dead, the practice of in- 
vocation of saints not having as yet made much progress amongst us. But 
it is to be noted that even the Articles do not condemn the practice per se— 
they only say that as it had existed before the time of Edward VL. it was foolish 
and unscriptural. But as to invocation brought back to a reasonable form, 
the modern Church of England is silent.”—Church Times. 


Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 9d. . 


On Christian Care of the Dying 


AND DEAD. Illustrated. (Published for Guild of S. Alban.) 

“‘Tt has a few drawings of coffins and palls, it is extremely practical and 
judicious, and will, we trust, contribute powerfully to the final rout of Protestant 
methods of interment in this country.”—Union Review. 

**An excellent little book, which we do not scruple to say ought to be in the 
hands of every clergyman who is anxious to be of use to his parishioners in times 
of bereavement and sorrow, and who is wishful to promote a reverential feeling 
in his parish with respect to the bodies of the departed.” —Church Times. 

“Ts most complete and leaves nothing to be desired.” —Church Review. 

“So far as we can judge, nothing material is omitted, nothing superfiuous 
inserted ; it is a thoroughly practical book.”—Church Work. 

*< We owe some gratitude to any one who endeavours to make our funeral rites 
more consonant with good feeling and good taste. The tone of the book leaves 
nothing to be desired.’ —FPall Mall Gazette, 


Second Edition. Price ls. 6d.; by Post, 1s. 7d. 


The Office of Tenebre. (Published 


for the Guild of §. Alban.) Words only, Price 2d.; by Post, 23d. 


** An exceedingly complete edition of these beautiful offices.” —Church Review. 

‘‘Surely one of the most beautiful offices is ‘ Tenebrae.’ No one who has ever 
been so fortunate as to hear it on Maundy Thursday could ever forget its mingled 
sweetness and dignity. It is much to be regretted that its use has not been 
revived in conjunction with the ‘Three Hours’ Devotion.’”—Church Times, 
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DALES, -&a. 


Price 3s.; igre Post, 3s. 4d. 


The Saints of Old: being Sketches of 


the Holy-days in the Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer. 


“Simple biographies, well adapted for Sunday schools or parochial 
libraries.”— Union Review. 

“Being by the Author of ‘‘ Church Stories for Sundays,” &e., is a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellency and attractiveness of its style; added to this the 
matter ie carefully compiled. Altogether it forms a most valuable and 
interesting manual.”—Church Review. 

“ We most heartily commend it for those who teach.”—My Sundat Friend. 

“ Brief but sufficient notes. It is serviceable for any of us to have at hand. 
Enough to reach usefulness, but not too much.”—Literary Churchman. 

Written and intended solely for children. It does supply a real want. 
Good judgment has been shown in giving a prominent place to legends and 
anecdotes which are certain to charm the juvenile mind.”—Church Times. 


Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 5d, 


Wayland Well. A Tale for Adults: 


By the Author of ‘‘ Crystal Finlaison’s Narrative,” &c. 


“Ts a novel with a purpose. We can fairly recommend it.”— Westminster 
Review. 

“The moral that marriage when entertained with motives other than those 
set forth in the Prayer Book as proper, is fraught with the gravest peril, is 
worked out with considerable force.”—Church Times. 

“The story is not badly told; indeed, the style is superior to the usual run 

_ ofsuch works.”—Orchestra. ; 

“Ts an exceedingly interesting, high-toned tale. We consider it decidedly 

the most successful of this author’s prose works.”—Churchman’s Companion. 
‘A good, well-written story, full of useful suggestions and warnings to young 
people—young ladies especially.’’— Literary Churchman. 

“‘Ts a pure-minded and healthy book.” —Morning Post. 

“Though suggestive enough, uncommonly hard to criticise.”—Athenewm. 

“ May be safely read by all young people.”—Standard. 


Price lg. 6d.; by Post, 1s. 8d. 


Oswald, the YoungArtist. Iculcating 


Reverence during Public Worship.’ By C. WALKER, Author 
of ‘The Riruan Reason Wuy.” 

‘<Tn it the entire Catholic system is so prominently brought forward ; in addi- 
tion to which the story is most interesting, and sure to take with boys with the 
least religious feeling about them. To choristers it will be found to be 
esp: cially valuable.”—-Church Times. 

“Calculated to be specially attractive and popular. The teaching and princi- 
ples of the book are of a higher character than usual, while the interest is kept 
up to the last page.’—Union Review. 

“©A very pretty, pleasantly written story, and one which may well be bought 
as a gifo-book for boys.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘A tale of highly religious aud moral tone, Catholic in its doctrine, and 
fervent in language, calculated to rouse a boy’s sense of honour, and to encourage 
high-souled acts of seli-discipline.”—Heclestastic. 


( 41 ) 
Price 2s.; by Post, 2s: 2d. 


Christine ; or, The King’s Daughter. 


“‘A high-toned and excellent allegory of the Christian life. It is natural too, 
and generally inforced in its symbolism.”—Literary Churchman. 

** An allegory suitable for a lending library.”—Union Review. 

“Tt is well written ; and conveys its teaching clearly.” —Guardian. 

““'Those who like allegories will find this one peculiarly picturesque as to style, 
and transparent as to meaniug ; and which may also be commended for doctrinal 
soundness.”—Churchman’s Companion. 


Price 6s.; by Post, 6s. 4d. 


Curiosities of Olden Times. By 
Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘“‘ Lives of Saints,’’ &. 


‘‘ This book is pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. Let 
our readers open the book for themselves, and they will find that they have dip- 
ped into a repertory of the oddest and droliest articles imaginable, from which it 
is hard to break away until the whole store has been examined.”—Guardian. 

** All sorts of out-of-the-way subjects, which Mr. Gould has encountered in 
his varied studies, and made a note of.’’"—Notes and Queries. 

“Mr. Timbs, it seems, isnot to be left undisturbed as a collector of literary curi- 

osities. Mr. Baring-Gould, who rivals him inindustry, has pu-hed his researches 
in far less accessible departments of letters, and the works he from time to time 
produces are far more amusing. This collection is capital.”—Church Times. 
. ‘The chapters in this volume are life waifs and strays from a wide sea of 
quaint and ancient lore. There is a wonderful sum of anecdote, knowledge, 
traits of folly, wisdom, courage, eccentricity, suffering, endurance, virtue, vice, 
human frailties, and human grandeur. The old legends are often lightened by 
a touch of the author’s pleasant philosophy.” — Atheneum. 

**The merest gleaning of Mr. Baring-Gould’s miscellaneous reading in curious 
by-paths of literature must be richer and more curious than most men’s harvest,” 
—Literary Churchman. 


Price 3s. 6d. by Post, 3s. 9d. 


Norwegian Tales; Evenings at 


OAKWOOD. Translated by ELLEN WHITE. Preface by 
Rey. 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘‘ Curious Myths,” &c. 


‘“‘ A pleasant little book. Several fairy legends set in a frame of dialogue (the 
interlocutors being four little Norwegian school-girls and their governess), and 
moralised for their benefit, without prosiness or cant.”—Church Times. 

“This is a good collection of new fairy tales. They are all founded on 
ancient Norwegian legends, and in their original form are most thoroughly 
believed by the peasantry; but until they fell into the hands of Madame 
Winsnes they lacked point. She has dextrously treated them, and made 
them the means of teaching very valuable lessons.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘“*Some of the stories are quaint and pretty, and some have a little dash of 
humour in them; through the framework of dialogue among the young, 
good little girls will be amused with these glimpses of dwarfs and enchanted 
frogs, princes, and princesses, among the old Norselanders. Here and there 
the style reminds one pleasantly of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

‘““A charming little book of stories, intended chiefly for the young, for 
whom it is specially adapted. There is a captivating freshness about 
them which we do not often recognise in similar works.”—Orchestra, 
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Second Edition, 5s. 6d.; by Post, 6s. 


Cousin Eustace; or, Conversations 


EXPLAINING THE PRAYER BOOK TO A. DISSENTER. 
By thé Author of ‘‘ Tales of Kirkbeck,” ‘* Aunt Atta,” ‘‘ Lives 
of the Fathers,” &. Edited by W. J. HE. BENNETT. 


‘This is a book which has always been in great demand, even though 
originally it was in a somewhat more costly form than now. It should be 
ordered for school and parish libraries, and perhaps even more for giving or 
lending to young people of the educated classes when about the age for confirma- 
tion, or older. Its affectionate, earnest, simple tone, and the accuracy and extent 
of its information, make it very useful.” —Liter ary Churchman. ; 

‘Tt has been our lot to meet frequently in the advanced guard of the Church’s 
army good and pious souls whose zeal was intelligible to us, when we learnt that 
they had received their first instruction in the faith from one of England’s 
noblest confessors, the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. These, and kindred souls were 
fed on the material contained in ‘Cousin Eustace’ which comes forth ih a new 
edition, the work of an old catechumen of Mr. Bennett’s, to do for many of the 
rising generation what it did for the passing one—viz., give them in simple con- 
versational form, such explanations of the Prayer Book as will make them love 
it with the affection of well-instructed children of the Church.’— Church Times. 


Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 9d. 


Rhineland and its Legends. 


Preface by Rev. W. J. HE. BENNETT. 

‘*A sentence of Mr. Bennett’s is worth transcribing, because it is applicable 
to other things besides the Stories of Rhineland. ‘ Legends,’ he tells us, ‘are 
the poetry of childhood. Legends are records, not of facts, but of opinions and 
thoughts, the ways of nations in their early struggles either for Christianity 
or civilisation.’ It is a fruitful text.”—Guardian. 

““A very pretty collection of legends, such as will be suitable for any house- 
hold, and which we should think would be welcome anywhere. Mr. Bennett's 
Preface, too, pointing out the allegorical meanings of many of the well-known 
lngendary tales of German romance, is good and true.”—Literary Churchman. 

**Tt is difficult to say for what the book is most interesting.” —Church Review. 


A Confirmation Tale, Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 9d. 


From Darkness to Light. With 


Preface by Rev. T. FENTON, of Ings, Westmoreland. 

“A really beautiful little story—and by its way of setting it forth, recommend- 
ing the true and high view of the position of baptized members of Christ’s Body, 
A book like this is a most fitting gift-book.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 


Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


Harold Austin: a Tale. By the 


Author of ‘‘From Darkness to Licut.” 

‘Is a book for boys, and one that will be read by them with delight. The 
young hero of the tale is the very personification of muscular Christianity 
in its noblest and purest form, whose manly daring can fail to kindle a 
spirit of initiative enthusiasm in the hearts of English schoolboys, while his 
generosity and self-denial will help them to meet their energies to the highest 
and holiest ends.”—Church Review. 

“Contains the record of a thank-offering somewhat more likely in our 
days than a generation or two back.”—Union Review. 

“Tt is a pretty story.”—Literary Churchman. 


Grete ee) 
Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Our Childhood's Pattern: Nine 


Tales, based on Incidents in the Life of the Holy Child Jesus. . 
“ Admirably suited for children, especially of the middle and upper ranks 
of life, where sound Catholic instruction will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 
“Touching and well-written stories; well suited for children brought up 
within range of that warmer type of Church devotion which many of our 
parishes now present.”—Literary Churchman. : 
“The teaching is at once pious and Catholic, and children could hardly 
fail to derive interest and instruction from its perusal.”—Church Review. 
“Charming tales. A capital present or prize for boys and girls.” —Church Work. 
‘There is depth and earnestness and an enihusiasm of religion in these 
tales which will make blessed echoes in the devout minds of the Good 
Shepherd’s lambs, rich and poor alike.”—Banner. 


Price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 6d., 4'70 pages. 


Sw Henry Appleton: A Tale of the 


Great Rebellion. By the Rey. W. EH. HEYGATH, Brighstone. 
_ “ Portrayed with the pen of a Churchman who loves King Charles 
without making’him a perfect hero.”—Literary Churchman. 

““We heartily recommend it to those who care to know some 
thing of the state of society in those times. It is purely historical, and 
the incidents and characters are not wanting in liveliness and spirit, 
nor the dialogues and remarks in point and humour.”— Guardian. 


Packet of Twelve. Sewn. Price Qs. Postage, 2d. 


Church Ballads (First Series). Specially 


suitable for the Young, or for use in the Parish or Schools. 
‘Have the plainness in narrative and distinctness in teaching, which are 
’ the secrets of the wonderful success of Mrs. Sewell’s Ballads.”—-Guardian, 
“Written with taste and feeling.”—Church News. 
“Sure to be popular with elder children, and the poor.”—Chureh Review. 
“Are pleasant reading, pregnant with good teaching, and often betray 
considerable poetic talent.”—Literary Churchman. 


By the same Author. Price 3s. 6d., cloth; by Fost, 3s. ¢d. 
In Four Parts, Price 4s. 2d.; by Post, 4s. 5d. 


Church Ballads (Second Series) for 


THE FESTIVALS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

“‘We strongly advise every parish priest to buy these charming ‘Ballads,’ 
and to circulate them freely: they cannot fail to do good, and we should rejoice 
to see them in every village home and in every nursery.” —Church News. 

‘Tn attractive variety of subject, and flexibility of manner the latter series is 
not inferior to the SG bet loetdi 

** Written with much life and feeling. Children will read them or listen to 
them with interest.”—Church Times. 

“‘We are disposed to speak somewhat strongly in favour of these ‘ Ballads’ as 
being, all of them, pretty sure to please.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘“*Admirably adapted to interest and influence for good, high-spirited, enter- 
prising boys, for whom they are specially intended, and who have to learn 
that ‘true goodness is the highest manliness.”—Church Herald. 
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Third Edition, in Three Vols. Each 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 10d. 


Lales of. Kirkbeck. First, Second, and 


Third Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. With 
Preface by W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome-Selwood. 


“¢Many of our readers will have pleasant recollections of this once well-known 
book, and we believe it may do almost as much for the new generation as forthe ~ 
last. At all events they are delightful tales.”—Church News. ‘ 

“These Tales, of which we have a third edition, are far too well-known and too 
popular to need more than passing mention. Since their first publication the work 
of the Church has progressed in many ways, and these tales must be taken rather 
as pictures of the work as it was than what it is. But, though of amournful cast, 
as a whole they are full of sound, wholesome teaching; and as faithful annals of 
life in a country parish must always be valuable.”—Guardian 

“Sketches from real life, and mostly among the poor. As usual with this writer, 
there is a strong vein of cheerful'resignation, as well as practical piety, running 
throughout.”—English Churchman. 

‘* Has originality enough in its simple facts, and contains materials sufficient to 
make twenty times over a fashionable three-volume novel.”—Atheneum. 


Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s.9d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post, 2s. 8d. 


Aunt Atta: A Tale for Little Nephews 


and Nieces. By Author of ‘‘ Tales of Kirkbeck,” &e. 


‘‘ Will be received with satisfaction in the nurseries and school-1ooms of the 
rising generation.”—Court Journal. 

‘* Full of pleasant thoughts, kindly feelings, attractive incidents, and good 
advice. ”»—Britannia. 

“Belongs to that useful class of book, the modern domestic novelette, by 
which, when good, as in the case before us, so much of good principle and good 
teaching maybe infused, when direct lecturing would be rejected.”— Literary 
Churchman. 

** A new edition of our established favourite.”— Union Review. 


Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 9d. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post, 2s. 8d. 


Aunt Atta Again; or, the Long 


VACATION. By the same Author. 


** Welcome additions to the family library. The author understands 
thoroughly the thoughts and feelings of children, and while making her 
readers sharers of their little joys aud sorrows, indirectly teaches parents the 
importance of inculcating sound principles.”—Church Review. 

“* Pretty little books, full of the pleasant little incidents that children of eight 
or ten years old meet with and‘ appreciate. The stofies have a quiet, religious 
tone.”—Guardian. 


Price 3s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 10d. 


A Commonplace Story: by Author 


of ‘‘Cousin Eustace,” ‘* Tales of Kirkbeck,”’ &c. 


(ap) 
New Edition. Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


The Victories of the Saints: Stories 
for Children from Church History. By Rev. Dr. NEALE. 


‘The merit of the little book, apart from the special beauty of narration 
which marked all Dr. Neale’s stories, lies in its fidelity to what it is the fashion 
to call the local colouring. Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from 
the earliest authorities ; and every detail as to manners, customs, forms of 
speech, and, what is of still more importance, the modes of thought of the period 
in question, is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
very atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘*Like all Dr. Neale’s writings, it is learned, picturesque, and effective, and 
yet none the less excellently adapted t» the taste of children.”—Gua? dian. 

“A charming book; and children for whom it is written, will loveto read it. 
It should be in every viliage library in the kingdom,”—Church Review. 


Second Edition. Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


The Farm of Aptonga: a Story for 


Children of the Times of 8S. Cyprian. By Rev. Dr. NEALE. 
Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


The Crty of the Plain, and other 


TALES. By the Author of the ‘‘ Moor Cottage,” &c. Edited 
by Rev. E. H. Buyrnx, Hammersmith. 


‘A nice little book for lending, or reading to school children.”—Monthly 
Packet. 

“The story of S. Anskar is especially well given ; and the whole set is of a 
high order of usefulness and ability. This should certainly be got for the parish 
library.—Literary Churchman. 

**Ts a nicely-toned volume of well-told stories.”— Guardian. 

“The ‘ King’s Great Field’ is well conceived, and sparkles with happy 
thoughts.”—Church Times. 


Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


Days at Leighscombe. A New Tale. 


‘* A very pretty tale of country life, brightly and attractively described.”— 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 

** An extremely good and wholesome story, very welltold. It turns wpon the 
good conduct and ultimate justification of a village lad who lies under an unjust 
suspicion—just the exact thing which ordinary lads never know how to bear in 
the rivht spirit. It should be bought for home and school libraries.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

‘© A tale charmingly told, and full of interest.”—Church Review. 

‘“*A prettier story was never written for boy or girl, It is fragrant with the 
breath of Devonshire lanes, and musical with birds and waves ; butit is sweeter 
and fresher still with the moral atmosphere of a simple happiness won by duty 
and self-control.” —Guaydian. 

‘*An attractive little tale for boys and girls.”—Church Times. 

**We gladly recommend this little book. The beauties of nature are charm- 
ingly-described in a way that children thoroughly appreciate, and the story, 
though a very simple oue, teaches them the important lesson, ‘that all other 
joys give way to the one joy of doing loving-kindnesses,’ which they cannot learn 
too soon.”—Church Herald. 

** An exceedingly pretty story: suitable for either sex.”—Church Work. 


( 46) 
With Four Photographs. Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


The Royal Cradle, and other 


CAROLS; for Christmas and all the Year round. By 
“§.D.N.” Author of ‘‘The Chronicles of 8S. Mary’s.” 


‘*A tasty little book ; tasty in its binding, and in its verse. The verse is simple, 
graceful, and felicitous, and the attractiveness of the little book is enhanced by a 
series of exquisite photographs of scenes in the Holy Family. We have great 
pleasure in recommending it. It will make an agreeable and cheap present.”— 
Church Review. 

“A pretty little book: <A set of carols, all both good and pleasing; but 
that which gives the name to the collection is a singularly beautiful little 
poem. The central thought is that as the Christian heart is the true Cradle - 
of the Lord, so the several virtues which furnish forth the Christian soul,— 
Humility, Faith, Love, and Good Works,—may be seen symbolised in the 
necessary furnishing of the Cradle. Of course in a case llke this everything 
depends on the practical working out of the idea. Our readers may take our 
word for it that in the Carols before us, the ‘ working out’ is as delicate and 
as good as possible, and we have seldom seen anything so well calculated te 
edify and delight children, as well as satisfy the judgment of their elders.”— 
Literary Churchman. 

“Ts a singularly pretty gift book.”—Union Review. 


Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 9d. 


Three Stories : By the Author of “ Days 


“ AT LEIGHSCOMBE;” (Consisting of “The Use of a 


Flower,” ‘‘ A Long Day,” and ‘‘ While the Rain Lasted.’’) 

**Ts a good little book for good little girls, those insatiable clients of school 
libraries, who yearly absorb such floods of diluted religion and morality, tending 
we hope, to make them better Churchwomen, better servants, wives, and 
mothers.”—Guardian. 

“Ts a ve.y pretty book indeed, well suited either for lending or for home use. 
The two first stories are really stories, the third is merely a conversation on the 
life of St. Margaret. One wishes that men like the good locksmith in ‘The Use 
of a Flower’ were more often met with in real life; and in this story we notice 
also a good office for the Admission of a Chorister. Jn ‘A Long Day’ there is a 
_ very pretty description of a girl getting wild flowers, and an old Carter gives 
some account of the work of some Sisters of Mercy, which may do something to 
remove vulgar prejudices. The little book contains a good deal of information of 
various sorts.”—Literary Churchman. 


Or, separately. Price 9d.; by Post, 10d. 


While the Rain lasted. 


Price 9d. ; by Post, 10d. 


The Use of a Flower. 


Price 6d.; by Post, 7d. . 


A Long Day. 
: Price 2s. 6d.; by Post, Qs. 8d. ; 
Reginald Greme; or, Visible and 
INVISIBLE. By Rev. CLAUDE MAGNAY, 


abatTo} 
Price 2s,; by Post, 2s. 2d. 


Love and Hate: A New Tale, by the 


Author of ‘* An Object in Life,” ‘* Our Christian Calling,” &e. 

“<A simple story of humble life, designed to show the importance of carefully 
cultivating sound principles, and never suffering oneself to be allured into incon- 
sistency by the prospect of temporal advantages.” —Church Review. 

“*A book we can warmly praise and recommend toa lending library.” —Guardian. 

‘¢A well-written story ; and it gives some excellent hints on that stern side of 
high principle, of which it is too much the fashion to lose sight of in the charity 
that is only laxity.”"—Literary Churchman. 

‘“‘An admirable contrast to the typical tale of the $.P.C.K. Simple and 
terse, yet pathetic and interesting, with a fair stamp of individuality on it, it 
will be a capital addition to the cottage bookshelves and village libraries.”— 
Church Times. 

‘4 very excellent litile tale, displaying in the heroine’s character the 
possibility of preserving that abhorrence of evil which is a Christian’s only 
safeguard, even in an humble rank of life, and when surrounded by lowering 
influences. It is well suited for village libraries.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 


Price 3s.; by Post, 3s. 3d. 


Blanche Mortimer; or, Un- 
CONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. By E. M. 8. 
Price ls. 6d.; by Post, ls. 8d. 


The P ulgrem ; and other Allegories. 


‘Would be useful to read aloud to a class at a Sunday school. We recom- 
mend the book as interesting and instructive.”—Church Review. 

“ Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to lay hold on the 
imagination. The legend of 8. Christopher is our favourite.”—Church Times. 


Just Published. Price 2s. 6d.; by Post. 2s. 9d. 


The Life and Tunes of St. Hdward 


THE CONFESSOR. By CECILIA MAC GREGOR. 


“Tn a sufficiently simple form, a large amount of information regarding 
one who is little more than a vague name, even to the great majority of 
educated persons.”— Union Review. 

‘A capital shetch. engagingly conveyed; good notions of monasticism are 
given historically, and of course in its ideal. The medium of couveying all 
this information is the connection between a parish priest and his choir boys, 
whose questions and comments give a lively tone to the narrative, and re- 
deem it from that historical dryness which is sometimes a weariness to 
boys.”—Church Review. : 

“An agreeably written sketch of the famous king who founded West- 
minster Abbey, and of the many historical incidents which connect them- 
selves with the Confession,’—Church Times. 

“ Much of it is good. plain, historic fact, and welltold..... The latter 
part of the book is about S. Benedict and*his order, and is not less full of 
marvels than the earlier portion.”—Literary Churchman. 


Price 1s.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 


Henry of Eichenfels, and other 


TALES. From the German. By Rey. W. B. FLOWER. 


( 48) 
Price 2s. 6d; by Post, Qs. 9d. 


The Children’s Guild: A Tale for 


the Young. To which are Appended the Rules of a few 
Guilds and Kindred Societies in operation. 


“By the younger ones this tale will be read, or listened to, with pleasure 
and with profit; while fathers and mothers, spiritual pastors and masters, 
may draw from it some valuable hints, and be induced by it to try whether a 
Children’s Guild may not be set on foot in their own little society and 
parish. In this day of ‘work for all,’ children may surely ask that they 
too may be allowed to do what they can for Him Who was once a child 
Himself.”—Banner. 

“ A little tale which has given us great satisfaction. The object of the book . 
is to set forth the usefulness of guilds, and in an appendix it contains a copy of 
the rules of several descriptions of these associations, which the clergy and others 
_ will find most valuable.”—Church Review. 

“A very prettily told tale of how the children in a country parsonage set 
to work to hallow their own lives and those of their poorer little friends in 
the village by means of a Children’s Guild. Clergy and others desiring to 
set on foot some such body could scarcely do better than order a copy of the 
book.”—Church Work. 

“There is undeniable naturalness and truth to child-nature init. It relates 
the infiuence for good which some sensible seniors exercised over various young 
persons by uniting them in a guild. The characters are excellently drawn.”— 
Literary Churchman. 

‘The interest is well sustained : its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize, 
or for a lending library.”—Church Times. 

“‘Ts pretty: some useful hints in it for mutual aid between rich and poor 
ehildren.’—Monthly Packet. 

‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which guilds may enable 
children of different stations to act upon one another, fer good, without 
confounding of ranks.”—Guurdian. 


Price, 2s. 6d.; by Post, Qs. 9d. 


The Life of 8. Paul. By Dr. BIBER. 


“‘ The style is clear and very simple.”—Spectator. 
** Cannot fail to prove pote useful and attractive.”—John Bull. 


Price 6d. ; ae Post, 63d. 


Charles Harvey’ y’s Difficulties; or, 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By 
M. W. Edited, with a Preface, by R. F. WILSON, of 


Rownhams, and Prebendary of Sarum. 


“Tt is the best plain answer to objections we have seen as yet.”—Union 
Review. 

‘Deals with the application of the arguments for the Creed to rustic 
parishioners, and in that light may be found useful.”—Chureh Times. 

“ Skilfully written, and thoroughly interesting; 7.e., it would lead people 
on to read it, even if they began without much special interest in the subject. 
A valuable addition to Parochial theology.”—Literary Churchman. 

“Its teaching is thorough, straightforward, and simple; admirably suited 
for the more intelligent labourers and mechanics.”—Church Review. 
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